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IN  profecuting  the  plan  which  I formerly 
propofed,  in  the  introdu&ion  to  my 
obfervations  upon  the  Shoeing  of  Horfes, 
and  the  difeafes  of  their  feet,  which  was  to 
communicate  my  obfervations  on  the  di- 
feafes of  horfes,  I found  that  a number  of 
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repetitions  and  digreffions  would  occur  fo 
frequently  upon  the  proper  management  of 
horfes,  in  a variety  of  refpeds,  and  which 
could  not  be  avoided,  without  a manifeft 
injury  to  the  work.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  and  to  render  the  plaai 
more  complete  and  intelligible,  I concluded 
that  it  would  be  of  more  utility  to  write  a 
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feparate  treatife  on  the  Management  of 
Horfes  in  general,  in  which  I have  endea- 
voured to  point  out  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes, 
and  particularly  of  the  acute  kind,  which 
generally  prove  moft  deftruCtive  to  horfes. 
As  immediately  connected  with  the  fub- 
jeCt,  I have  fubjoined  fome  obfervations  on 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Branches  of  Far- 
riery, becaufe  they  are  abfolutely  necefiary 
to  be  underftood  by  the  young  practition- 
er, before  he  enters  upon  the  ftudy  of  the 
difeafes  of  horfes.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  compile  a Syftem  of  Farriery,  but  only 
to  make  fuch  remarks  and  obfervations  up- 
on the  moft  practical  branches  of  this  ufe- 
ful  art,  as  may  contribute  towards  its  im- 
provement. 

I am  but  too  fenftble  of  the  many  difad- 
vantages,  in  the  prefent  mode  of  a Farrier’s 
education,  the  young  practitioner  labours 
under,  and  the  difficulties  he  has  to  fur- 
mount,  before  he  can  attain,  even  in  theo- 
ry,  a tolerable  knowledge  of  the  leading 

principles 


principles  of  this  art.  For  that  of  Anato- 
my, the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  Practice 
of  Phyfic,  fo  far  as  may  be  neceffary  for 
horfes,  ought  to  be  laid  open  to  young 
Farriers,  in  a regular  and  fcientific  manner, 
by  Profeffors  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. At  prefent,  all  the  opportunities  the 
young  practitioner  can  have,  for  improving 
himfelf  in  thefe  branches,  are  only  from 
reading  ; and  reading  alone  is  not  fufficient 
to  qualify  a man,  either  for  the  profeflion 
of  a Phyfician,  or  a Farrier.  All  the  af- 
fiftance  that  poffibly  can  be  derived  from 
theory,  from  demonftration,  from  practice 
and  obfervation,  are  neceffary  to  qualify 
the  Farrier  for  his  profeffion.  But,  whilft: 
this  neceffary  piece  of  education  is  neglec- 
ted, and  totally  overlooked,  the  Farrier’s 
art  muft  forever  remain  in  darknefs  and 
obfcurity.  The  fubjeCt  is  of  importance  ; 
and  it  is  furprifing  that,  whilft  the  arts  and 
fciences  are  cultivated  in  a high  degree, 
this  ufeful  art  fhould  be  fo  entirely  ne- 
glected, more  efpecially  in  Britain,  which. 
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at  the  fame  time,  is  poffeffed  of  the  fined; 
horfes  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  laudable  attempts  that  have  been 
made  by  different  authors,  who  have  written 
on  the  fubje£t  of  Farriery,  can  only  be  at- 
tended with  a partial  improvement,  while 
a regular  mode  of  education  is  not  to  be 
attained  on  any  terms,  at  lead;  in  this  coun- 
try. In  France,  a regular  academy  for  the 
inftru&ion  of  young  Farriers  has  been  in- 
ftituted.  The  attempt  is  laudable,  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  Phyfician  and 
Surgeon  enjoy  the  greateft  opportunities 
for  receiving  inftrudtion  in  their  profef- 
fions,  by  a regular  education.  The  analo- 
gy between  the  difeafes  of  the  human  body 
and  thofe  to  which  a horfe  is  liable,  is  very 
great.  Hence  it  muff  be  obvious  that  the 
cure  of  thofe  difeafes  which  affect  the  latter, 
muft  depend  upon  the  fame  principles  as 
that  of  the  former  : from  which  it  is  like- 
wife  evident  that  a regular  education  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  a Farrier.  v • - 
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In  handling  the  following  fubje&s,  1 
have  not  extended  them  all  the  length  they 
might  have  been  carried  ; confining  my- 
felf  chiefly  to  the  pra&i'cal  branches,  and 
carefully  fhunning  whatever  might  tend  to 
perplex  the  reader,  by  avoiding  technical 
terms  as  much  as  poffible?  and  at  the  fame 
time  ftudying  the  utmoft  brevity  the  fub^ 
je&s  would  admit  of. 

The  very  favourable  reception  which  my 

i 

former  Treatife  on  the  Shoeing  of  Horfes, 
and  on  the  Difeafes  of  their  Feet,  met  with 
from  the  public,  encourages  me  to  proceed 
in  profecuting  the  plan  I have  propofed. 
In  hopes  of  the  fame  kind  indulgence,  I 
now  fubmit  the  following  fheets  to  the 
candour  of  the  public,  and  earneflly  wifh 
it  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  that  art 
on  which  it  treats. 
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To  hold  the  golden  mean, 

To  keep  the  end  in  view,  and  follow  nature. 

TH  E propriety  of  this  excellent  ma- 
xim is  perhaps  in*  few  cafes  more 
applicable  than  in  the  following  fubjedf, 
relating  to  the  management  of  horfes.  E- 
very  judicious  obferver  muft  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  the  many  abfurdities 
daily  committed  in  the  treatment  and  ma- 
nagement of  this  animal,  in  a great  variety 
of  cafes,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  obfer- 
ving  the  bad  confequences  that  follow  from 
it ; and  perhaps  there  is  no  fubjedt  of  equal 
importance,  in  which  people  are  more  apt 
to  be  led  by  prejudice  in  favour  of  certain 
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eRabliflied  modes  and  cuRoms.  But  a pre» 
judice  in  favour  of  popular  cuRoms,  how- 
ever plaufible  they  may  appear,  when  a- 
dopted  without  any  inquiry  into  their  pro- 
priety and  ufefulnefs,  farther  than  the  fanc- 
tion  of  the  vulgar,  can  feldom  Rand  the 
left  of  philofophical  inquiry. 

* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  with  what  obRinacy 
many  ridiculous  abfurdities  are  perfevered 
in,  relating  to  horfes,  in  oppofition  to  ex- 
perience, and  to  common  fenfe,  which  no- 
thing can  ever  banifh  from  Rabies,  but  the 
interpofition  of  thofe  whofe  real  intereR  it 
will  be,  and  who  fhould  aflume  the  right 
they  have  to  think  for  themfelves,  without 
being  di&ated  to  by  thofe  they  Ihould 
command. 

The  many  advantages  we  derive  from 
horfes,  their  real  and  folid  fervices,  render 
them  valuable  ; and  every  thing  which 
tends  to  improvement  in  the  management 
of  them,  or  in  preventing  thofe  difeafes 

they 


they  are  fubjed  to,  (by  error  in  manage- 
ment,) are  objeds  worthy  of  attention. 

Horfes,  in  their  natural  hate,  or  running 
at  grafs  in  the  fields,  do  not  require  much 
attention  from  man.  If  they  have  fuffi- 
cient  pafture  and  water,  they  eat,  drink, 
and  run  about  at  pleafure.  Their  wants 
are  few,  and  eafily  fupplied  ; and  they 
enjoy  a perfed  (late  of  health.  But,  in  a 
domefticated  ftate,  their  conftitutions  un- 
dergo a confiderable  change.  They  require 
particular  care  and  attention  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  them.  To  be  fheltered  from 
the  weather,  and  to  be  fed  with  rich, 
food,  to  enable  them  to  perform  with 
vigour  the  various  labours  impofed  on 
them,  and  which  too  frequently  are  ex- 
aded  with  rigour  and  feverity,  beyond 
what  they  are  well  able  to  bear.  Hence 
the  unnatural  reftraint,  the  confinement  in 
too  clofe  foul  aired  ftables,  together  with 
the  violent  exercifes  they  are  expofed  to, 
and  the  injudicious  management  of  them 
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in  a variety  of  refpe&s,  render  them  liable 
to  a long  train  of  difeafes,  which  fooner  or 
later  prove  fatal  to  them. 

The  Britifh  horfes  are  juftly  efteemed 
the  fineft  in  the  world  ; and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  it  is  the  fineft  and  beft  of  thefe 
horfes  that  too  frequently  are  moft  expofed 
to  be  hurt  from  an  injudicious  method  of 
treating  them.  Whilft  thofe  of  an  inferior 
quality,  being  left  more  to  themfelves,  or, 
in  other  words,  are  allowed  to  live  more 
agreeable  to  their  nature, and  free  from  thofe 
eftablifhed  practices  obferved  in  the  more 
elegant  ftables,  perform  the  talk  required 
of  them  to  a good  old  age  in  health  and 
foundnefs  ; a mode  of  refinement,  if  it 
may  be  fo  called,  prevails  in  the  ftables 
where  fine  horfes  are  kept,  every  thing  re- 
fpe&ing  the  management  of  them  is  car- 
ried almoft  to  an  extreme,  infomuch  that 
there  is  hardly  any  medium  obferved. 
Thus,  a certain  degree  of  warmth  is  agree- 
able, and  even  neceffary,  to  horfes,  yet  they 
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generally  are  kept  too  hot,  at  the  fame 
time  frequently  loaded  with  body-cloaths. 
Food,  which  ought  to  be  diftributed  ac- 
cording to  their  work  or  exercife,  is  fre- 
quently dealt  with  too  liberal  a hand  ; 
whether  they  work  or  not,  the  food  is  al- 
ways continued  the  fame,  without  confider- 
ing  whether  the  wafte  in  the  conflitution 
requires  a greater  or  a leffer  fupply  of  nou- 
rifhment.  Exercife,  that  neceffary  article 
for  preferving  them  in  health,  and  fit  for 
the  adive  exercifes  required  of  them,  is  too 
frequently  neglected.  Frefh  air,  that  ex- 
hilarating principle  of  life,  which  is  fo  ef- 
fentially  neceffary  for  the  health  of  all  ani- 
mals, is  but  too  much  excluded  from  their 
Rabies.  But  that  I may  not  anticipate  my 
fubjed,  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  health 
and  foundnefs  of  horfes  depend  greatly  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  ; and 
it  ought  always  to  be  obferved,  as  a gene- 
ral maxim,  that  the  nearer  we  approach  in 
the  management  of  horfes,  to  that  which 
is  moft  agreeable  to  their  nature,  they  will 
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be  in  the  greater  perfection  ; and  the  far- 
ther we  deviate  from  this  rule,  we  lay  a 
reftraint  upon  them,  and  injure  their  con- 
ftitutions. 

In  profecuting  this  fiibjed,  my  defign  is 
not  to  advance  or  fupport  any  extravagant 
hypothecs  refpeding  medical  theories,  .or 
to  recommend  infignificant  noftrums,  as 
infallible  remedies  for  this  or  that  difeafe 

X * 

or  lamenefs  ; but  to  make  fome  general 
remarks  and  obfervations  upon  the  com- 
mon methods  at  prefent  in  ufe  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  horfes,  and  to  fhow  the  bad 
effeds  which  may  arife  from  any  excefs, 
negled,  or  ill  condud,  obferved  in  the 
management  of  them  in  thefe  articles.  At 
the  fame  time,  I fhall  point  out  the  means 
by  which  many  difeafes  and  lamenefs  may, 
in  a great  meafure,  be  prevented. 

This  may  be  confidered,  at  firft  view,  as 
prefuming  too  much  : But  it  is  furely  of 
greater  importance  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
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difeafes  and  lamenefs  in  horfes,  efpecially 
when  it  is  practicable,  by  proper  care  and 
attention  in  the  managing  of  t*hem9  than 
by  an  oppofite  conduct,  to  run  the  rifk  of 
their  health  and  foundnefs,  and  afterwards 
have  recourfe  to  precarious  and  uncertain 
cures  ; for  many  difeaies  and  lamenefs  in 
horfes  might,  without  all  doubt,  be  pre- 
sented, by  proper  care  and  attention, 
which,  when  once  they  have  taken  place, 
cannot  fo  eafily  be  removed.  Slight  caufes, 
when  negleCted,  often  produce  the  mod 
violent  complaints,  which  art,  in  many 
cafes,  can  only  palliate  ; and  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  remembered,  that  unlefs  horfes 
are  in  health,  and  thoroughly  found,  they 
are  not  fit  for  the  laborious  exercifes  re- 
quired of  them. 

This  fubjeCt  has  already,  in  fome  de- 
gree, been  treated  by  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  difeafes  of  horfes.  The 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
at  the  end  of  his  Military  Equitation,  has 

likewife, 
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likewife,  with  great  propriety  and  judge- 
ment, given  fome  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  military  horfes,  which,  in  many 
refpeds,  are  applicable  to  horfes  in  gene- 
ral. Had  his  Lordfhip  extended  his  plan, 
this,  or  any  publication  on  that  particular 
branch,  would  perhaps  have  been  fuper- 
fluous.  As,  however,  there  is  ftill  a large 
field  for  improvement,  I apprehend  it  may 
be  proper  to  profecute  this  branch  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge,  as  it  is  of  importance,  and 
neceffarytobe  attended  to,  by  every  one  who 
wifhes  to  have  his  horfe  in  health,  ftrength, 
and  fit  for  adion  ; and,  at  the  fame  time, 
is  defirous  of  acquiring  fome  infight  into 
the  moft  prevailing  caufes  of  the  difeafes 
to  which  horfes  are  liable.  It  will  alfo 
ftrve  as  a neceffary  preliminary  to  a fubfe- 
quent  publication  on  the  difeafes  of  that 
noble  animal. 

In  order  to  render  the  fubjed  more  ea- 
sily underflood,  I fhall  endeavour  to  avoid 

all 
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all  prolix  and  abftradt  reafoning,  and 
found  my  arguments  chiefly  upon  the  ana- 
logy which  fubfifts  between  the  human 
body  and  that  of  a horfe  ; at  the  fame  time 
I fhall  avail  myfelf  of  fadts  taken  from 
different  authors  on  the  fubjeft,  and  from 
my  own  obfervation  and  long  experience 
in  the  management  of  horfes. 

Health  is  the  faculty  of  performing  all 
the  functions  of  animal  life  in  the  moll 
proper  and  perfect  manner  ; that  is,  when 
refpiration  or  breathing  is  performed  in  a 
free,  eafy,  regular  manner  ; when  a horfe 
can  bear  exercife  or  labour,  without  be- 
coming fir ort- breathed,  faint,  or  appear  too 
much  fatigued,  in  proportion  to  the  labour 
or  exercife  he  has  undergone  ; when  he 
eats  and  drinks  moderately,  with  a good 
appetite,  and  appears  refrefhed  by  it  ; 
when  his  hair  lies  fmooth  and  fhining  j 
when  the  excretions  of  dung,  urine,  &c. 
are  difcharged  in  a due  proportion  and 


con- 
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confiftency  ; and  when  a horfe  appears 
lively,  adive,  and  full  of  fpirit. 

In  order  to  preferve  horfes  in  this  health- 
ful ftate,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  medicine  or  blooding,  &c.  &c. 
by  way  of  preventing  difeales,  or  prefer- 
ving  them  in  health.  The  moft  effedual 
means  to  attain  this  end,  are  a proper  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  them  in  ge- 
neral, which  partly  confifts  in  accommo- 
dating them  with  well  aired  (tables,  with 
> 

wide  ftalls,  and  allowing  them  wholefome 
and  nouriftiing  food  and  drink,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  labour  required  of  them  ; to- 
gether with  well-timed  exercife,  when 
they  are  not  otherwife  employed  ; to 
which  may  be  added,  good  rubbing  and 
dreffing,  twice  or  thrice  every  day.  There 
are  likewife  feveral  other  confiderations 
relating  to  the  management  of  horfes,  un- 
der a variety  of  circumftances,  which  are 
neceflary  to  be  attended  to.  It  will  there- 
fore 
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fore  be  proper  to  confider  each  of  thefe 
feparately  under  their  different  heads,  to 
fhow  wherein  many  errors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  horfes  at  prefent  confift,  and  to 
point  out  the  proper  means  by  which  they 
may  be  preferved  in  a healthful  adtive 
Rate. 


C 


OBSER- 


MANAGEMENT  of  HORSES. 


OTJNG  horfes  generally  are  accuf- 


tomed  to  live  and  breathe  in  a pure 
open  air  till  they  come  of  age,  and  are  fit 
for  labour  j it  is  then  found  convenient  to 
houfe  them.  This  produces  a confiderable 
change  in  their  bodies,  and  makes  them 
liable  to  be  greatly  affe&ed  by  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air  which  furrounds  them. 

That  the  generality  of  (tables  are  kept 
too  clofe  and  hot,  requires  no  demonftra- 
tion,  as  every  one  who  goes  into  them 
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(even  when  the  weather  is  pretty  coolj 
muft  have  difcovered  it  from  his  own 
feelings  ; and,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  the 
heat  within  them  is  increafed  to  a very 
great  degree.  What  renders  it  ftill  worfe, 

t 

it  frequently  happens,  that  from  the  fitua- 
tion  and  ftrudture  of  many  (tables,  no 
opening  can  be  made  to  allow  a fufficient 
quantity  of  frefti  air  to  render  the  animals 
in  any  degree  eafy.  The  door  is  the  only 
entrance  for  air,  and  that  can  only  happen 
occafionally  when  it  is  open.  It  is  true, 
the  intercourfe  that  muft  unavoidably  take 
place  through  the  day  in  going  out  and  in, 
renders  fuch  ftables  tolerably  fweet  aired  ; 
yet  in  the  mornings,  when  the  door  has 
been  (hut  up  for  fome  hours  through  the 
night  ; and  efpecially  in  fummer,  the  heat 
is  intolerable,  and  the  air  fo  foul,  that  a 
man  can  hardly  breathe  in  it,  whilft,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  fharpnefs  of  the  falts  arifing 
from  thehorfe’s  urine,  &c.  attacks  his  nofe 
and  eyes,  and  occafions  a copious  difcharge 
of  tears. 

Many 
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Many  of  the  hovels  at  prefent  ufed  as 
ftables  do  not  even  deferve  the  name  ; and 
it  is  furprifing  that,  confidering  the  value 
and  ufefulnefs  of  horfes,  fo  little  attention 
is  paid  to  their  health  in  this  refpedt  : For 
furely  there  can  be  nothing  more  hurtful 
than  keeping  a number  of  them  (perhaps 
30  or  40)  fhut  up  in  a clofe  warm  liable, 
where  they  mull  conftantly  breathe  a hot 
foul  air,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  ftrong- 
ly  impregnated  with  the  putrid  fleams  of 
their  own  dung,  wind,  and  urine,  belide 
the  exhalations  that  arife  from  their  bodies, 
which,  in  this  cafe,  are  kept  in  a conllant 
llrong  perfpiration,  by  the  great  heat  of 
the  air  which  furrounds  them  , and,  to  add 
to  all  this,  they  are  perhaps  wrapped  tight 
up  in  body  cloaths.  How  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  a horfe,  who  has  palfed  the 
night  in  this  fituation,  Ihould  be  aCtive 
and  vigorous  to  perforin  his  day’s  work  ? 
Will  he  not  rather  be  faint,  languid,  and 
dull,  hi.s  whole  lyllem  as  it  were  being  un- 
hinged, and  in  a relaxed  Hate.  Let  any 

man, 
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man,  who  is  an  advocate  for  this  treatment 
of  horfes,  try  the  experiment  on  himfelf  ; 
let  him  deep  in  a heated  clofe  room,  co- 
vered up  with  cloaths,  fweat  it  out  for  the 
night,  and  try  the  condition  he  will  be  in 
next  day  for  any  employment  whatever. 

Although  the  defcription  I have  given 
of  the  fituation  of  horfes  in  large  clofe 
{tables  through  the  night,  may  appear  ex- 
aggerated to  thofe  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  it  from  their  own 
obfervation,  it  is,  however,  a true  one  j 
and  the  fame  obfervation  will  hold  with 
refpe£t  to  thofe  {tables  that  are  of  fmaller 
dimenfions,  even  although  they  fhould 
contain  fewer  horfes.  If,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  {table  is  made  fo  clofe  as  to  ex- 
clude the  admiflion  of  frelh  air,  it  is  wTell 
known  to  be  a common  pra&ice  to  fhut  up 
every  crevice  that  would  admit  the  lead: 
quantity  of  air.  The  very  threlhold  of  the 
door  is  choaked  up  with  dung  ; and  even 
the  key- hole  is  filled  up  with  draw. 

Every 
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Every  man  knows,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, that,  when  a number  of  people  are 
met  together  in  a clofe  room,  the  air  with- 
in it  becomes  moift  and  hot,  which  renders 
breathing  difficult  ; and,  if  continued  in 
for  a length  of  time,  this  uneafy  fenfation 
would  be  increafed.  In  churches  and 
crowded  aflemblies,  lighted  with  candles, 
the  effe&s  of  a heated  foul  air  is  evident 
to  the  fight  from  the  lights  burning  dim 
and  very  faintly  ; and  although  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  the  roofs  in  thofe  places  contributes 
to  render  it  lefs  perceptible  to  thofe  who 
are  on  the  lower  or  ground  floor,  (as  the 
heated  foul  air  always  afcends)  ; yet,  in 
the  higher  parts  or  galleries,  the  opprcffioa 
• it  occafions  in  breathing  is  great,  the 
perfpiration  becomes  profufe,  and  his  thirfl: 
becomes  intolerable.  The  bad  effeds  of 
breathing  long  in  a heated  foul  air  is  but 
toft  well  known,  and  will  be  remembered 
by  every  one  who  has  heard  of  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  of  Calcutta  black  hole. 


The 
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The  lownefs  of  the  generality  of  ftable 
roofs  lenders  them  unwholefome  from  this 
circumftance  alone  ; the  horfes  heads  be- 
ing  too  near  the  ftable  roof,  are  under  the 
neceflity  of  breathing  a heated  foul  air  al- 
moft  conftantly.  During  the  time  they 
are  confined  in  the  ftable,  efpecially  through 
the  night,  when  the  doors,  &c.  are  ftiut 
up,  it  is  ftill  worfe  in  the  warm  months  of 
fummer.  A heated  foul  air  is  noxious  to 
animal  life  in  general.  How  then  can  it 
be  expected  that  horfes  fhould  thrive  in  it  ? 
At  the  fame  time,  can  there  be  any  thing 
more  inconfiftent  than  keeping  horfes 
warm  to  an  excefs  in  the  houfe  by  the 
ufe  of  body  cloaths,  in  a conftant  ftate  of 
ftrong  perfpiration,  and  {tripping  them 
naked  the  moment  they  are  to  go  abroad 
in  all  weathers  ? The  conftitution  of  a 

i 

horfe,  ftrong  as  it  is,  cannot  withftand  this 
treatment : It  muft,  and  indeed,  does  give 
way,  and  too  often  falls  a facrifice.  The 
fudden  and  frequent  tranfitions  which 
horfes  undergo,  almoft  every  day,  from 

being 
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being  furrounded  with,  and  breathing  a 
cold  air  to  that  of  a hot  foul  air,  and  vice 
• verfa , from  a hot  to  a cold,  were  there  no 
other  caufes,  are  fufficient  of  tnemfelves  to 
produce  a number  of  the  mold  violent  dif- 
eafes.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  great  heat 
and  profufe  perfpiration  diffipates  the  wa- 
tery parts  of  the  blood,  and  renders  it 
too  thick  for  circulation  ; and  from  that 
caufe  alonq  many  difeafes  proceed.  The 
conftant  infpiring  of  a hot  foul  air  does 
not  expand  the  lungs  fufficiently,  ;fo  as  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  them  ; hence  it  is  accumulated, 
and  proves  another  fource  of  difeafes  in 
that  organ.  It  likewife  renders  them  liable 
to  fevers*  faintnefs,  langour,  frequent  fick- 
nefs,  and  lofs  of  appetite.  It  expofes  them 
to  all  thofe  external  complaints  which  arife 
from  obftrudled  perfpiration,  as  rheuma- 
tifm,  tumors  in  the  glands,  fcabs,  lumps, 
fcales  on  the  fkin,  ftareing  of  the  hair,  &c. 
But  the  danger  is  ftill* greater  when  the 
perfpirable  matter  is  throvtm  upon  fome  of 

E>  the 
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the  interna]  vifcera,  as  the  longs,  inteftines, 
brain,  pleura,  &c.  From  the  firft  of  thefe 
proceed  coughs,  peripneumony,  or  inflam- 
mations of  the  lungs,  confumptions,  &c. 
From  an  affection  of  the  inteftines  proceed 
obftrinftions  in  the  bowels,  and  diarrhoea 
or  J'c ouring , as  it  is  called,  in  horfes.  When 
it  fettles  on  the  brain,  it  produces  vertigo, 
or  ftaggers,  apoplexy,  epileply,  &c.  And, 

when  on  the  nleura,  it  is  attended  with  the 

. 

mod  acute  pains  or  flitches  ; fymptoms 
which  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the  gripes 
or  cholic.  Thefe  complaints,  if  not  fpeedi- 
ly  relieved,  generally  prove  fatal  to  horfes. 

Together  with  the  heated  foul  air  which 
generally  prevails  in  fuch  ftables  as  are 
kept  too  hot  and  clofe,  there  is  always 
a dampnefs  or  moifture.  This  is  o’cca- 
fioned  by  their  being  made  too  clofe,  and 
kept  fo  ; infomuch  that  no  frefh  air  can 

be  admitted  into  them,  but  what  pafles  in 

/ 

at  the  ftable  door,  and  that  only,  as  I have 

1 , *• 

already  obferved,  when  it  is  occafionally 

open. 
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open.  Hence  the  moifture  from  the  horfes 
breath  (and  which  .may  be  increafed  from  a 
low  or  damp  fituation)  gathers,  or  is  col- 
leded,  in  large  drops,  on  the  roof,  walls, 
and  glafs  windows,  and  runs  down  in  fmall 
ftreams.  At  the  fame  time,  the  liable  is 
filled  with  a hot,  damp,  and  moift  air, 
which  is  not  only  extremely  pernicious  to 
the  horfes  health,  but  deftrudive  to  their 
furniture  of  every  kind.  Foul  air,  whether 
from  putrid  fleams'  or  exhalations  of  any 
kind,  is  noxious  to  all  animals,  and  pro- 
dudive  of  various  difeafes  which  prove  fa- 
tal. 

It  would  be  needlefs  te  enter  here  into 
an  inquiry  concerning  the  properties  of 
air,  as  every  one,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, muft  have  obferved,  at  fome  time 
or  other,  the  great  difference  arifing  from 
his  breathing  in  a foul  or  in  a frefh  air  ; it 
will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  air  is  the 
chief  inftrument  of  health,  and  principle  of 
life,  without  which  no  animal  can  fubfift. 

It 
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It  is  likewife  neceflary  to  obferve,  that 
there  is  a peculiar  matter  thrown  from  the 
lungs  of  every  animal,  together  with  the 
air,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  refpiration  or 
breathing.  Befides,  particular  fituations 
and  feafons  often  alter  the  qualities  of  the 
air,  and  render  it  more  or  lefs  unfavour- 
able to  animal  life.  Nature,  accordingly, 
makes  ufe  of  all  poffible  ways  to  preferve 
the  air  in  a wholefome  ftate  ; for  it  is 
thinned  and  purified  by  heat,  and  kept  in 
continual  motion  by  the  winds. 

Although  the  air  is,  by  fuch  means,  of- 
ten preferved  in  a wholefome  fiate,  yet, 
as  has  been  before  obferved,  particular  fi- 
tuations and  feafons  often  alter  its  qualities, 
fo  as  to  render  it  more  or  lefs  hurtful.  Its 
drynefs  produces  one  fet  of  difeafes,  its 
moifture  another  ; its  heat  or  its  cold  o- 
thers  ; and  fo  on.  It  is  well  known,  that 
no  animal  can  exift  long  in  the  fame  indi- 
vidual quantity  of  air. 


Thus, 
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Thus,  it  is  computed  that  a gallon  of 
air  is  fpoiled  of  its  elafticity  by  the  fleams 
of  a man’s  breath  in  one  minute  ; confe- 
quently  a hogfhead  of  air  would  not  fupply 
a human  creature  one  hour  ; nor,  indeed, 
can  he  live  in  it  one  third  of  that  time. 
Hence,  therefore,  we  may  learn,  that,  with- 
out a continual  fupply  offfrefh  air,  the 
lungs  cannot  perform  their  office.  This 
will  appear  dill  more  neceffary,  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  lungs  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  chief  inftrument  of  fanguification, 
and  mixing  the  blood  and  chyle  by  their 
expanfion  and  dilatation,  &c. 

Dr  Hales,  to  whom  the  world  is  much 
indebted  for  his  curious  and  ufeful  experi- 
ments on  air,  tells  us  that  he  could  not  live 
half  a minute  without  uneafinefs  in  feventy 
four  cubical  inches  of  air,  and  not  one  mi- 
nute in  the  fame  quantity,  without  danger 
pf  fuffocation. 


The 
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The  effluvia  from  animal  bodies  are  like- 
wife  very  hurtful  to  the  air.  Three  thou- 
fand  men  living  within  the  compafs  of  one 
acre  of  ground,  would  make  an  atmofphere 
of  their  own  fleams  feventy  feet  high, 
which  would  foon  become  peftilential,  if  it 
were  not  difperfed  by  the  winds.  The  air 
of  prifons,  for  this  reafon,  produces  mortal 
fevers,  &c. 

Moift  air  relaxes  all  animal  fibres.  Such 
difeafes,  therefore,  as  proceed  from  laxity 
of  fibres,,  mufl  be  the  common  difeafes, 
both  of  moift  feafons  and  moift  fituations. 
Dry  air,  by  producing  oppofite  effeds,  pro- 
duces oppofite  difeafes. 

Cold  air,  by  bracing  the  fibres,  and  gi- 
ving them  a ftimulus,  produces  that  flrength 
and  adivity  of  which  we  are  fo  fenfible  in 
frofly  weather.  Hot  air,  likewife,  relaxes 
the  fibres,  fo  as  to  occafion  that  faintnefs 
and  debility  fo  often  experienced  in  hot 

weather. 
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Thole  ftables  which  contain  a great 
number  of  horfes  are  attended  with  other 
diladvantages,  befide  thofe  I have  already 
mentioned,  efpeciaUy  to  tired  or  fatigued 
horfes,  from  the  great  intercourfe  which 
muft  unavoidably  happen  in  people  going 
out  and  in,  efpecially  in  public  ftables. 
Hence  thofe  horfes  that  are  fhy  to  lie 
down,  or  are  eafily  difturbed,  will  not  reft 
themfelves  in  that  horizontal  pofture,  which 
is  of  great  confequence  for  keeping  their 
legs  fine  and  clean,  as  it  forwards  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  &c*  in  the  veflels, 
and  prevents  fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of 
the  legs  and  heels,  which  are  generally  the 
forerunners  of  ulcers,  fcabs,  gieefe,  &c. 
Reft,  to  horfes  that  are  tired  and  fatigued, 
becomes  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to 
recruit  and  refrefh  nature.  We  know  how 
agreeable  and  neceftary  it  is  to  ourfelves. 
Horfes  are  fufceptible  of  the  fame  fenfa- 
tions.  Therefore  every  opportunity  of  reft- 

ing  and  ftretching  their  legs  fhould  be  gi- 
ven them. 
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Large  crouded  (tables  contribute  greatly 
to  communicate  contagious  or  infectious 
difeafes.  A great  number  of  horfes  brea- 
thing in  one  place  contaminates  the  air  ; 
and,  if  it  has  not  a free  current,  it  foon  be- 
comes  unwholefome,  and,  like  the  air  of 
jails,  it  contracts  a malignant  quality,  which 
produces  fevers  in  thofe  horfes  who  (tand 
in  them,  and,  on  changing  them  to  other 
(tables,  they  likewife  communicate  the  in- 
fection to  others.  Hence  it  has  been  re- 

h 

marked, in  thofe  epidemical  difeafes  amongft 
horfes  which  have  appeared  in  Britain,  that 
it  raged  with  moft  violence  in  thofe  (tables 
where  a great  number  of  horfes  were  con- 
fined together  in  one  large  (table,  whilft 
its  effeCts,  in  fmall  well  aired  (tables,  was 
more  mild  and  lefs  deftruCtive. 

To  enumerate  all  the  difadvantages  which 
arife  to  horfes,  from  their  being  kept  too 
warm,  and  breathing  a hot  foul  moift  air 
in  clofe  (tables,  would  take  up  too  much 
of  the  reader’s  time,  or  perhaps  weary  his 

patience. 
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patience,  as  the  impropriety  of  this  treat- 
ment to  horfes  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
one  who  allows  himfelf  to  refled  coolly 
upon  the  fubjed,  and  to  apply  thefe  reflec- 
tions to  what  he  has  experienced  from  his 
own  feelings  in  the  like  fituations.  I fhall 
therefore  only  add  further,  that  it  renders 
horfes  exceedingly  delicate  ; it  enervates 
their  whole  fyftem,  and  of  courfe  renders 
them  unfit  for  the  laborious  exercifes  re- 
quired of  them. 

i 

On  the  other  hand  too,  cold  ftables  are 
likewife  hurtful  to  horfes,  more  efpecially 
after  labour  or  exercife,  or  when  they 
are  kept  {landing  fixed  to  one  place,  or 
where  the  cold  air  is  directed  upon  them 

t 

in  a current  or  ftream  from  any  door  or 
window.  A current  of  cold  air  is  more 
noxious  to  animals  that  ftand  in  it  but  for 
a fliort  time,  than  heat.  The  natural  qua- 
lities of  the  former  is  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  diflempers  it  produces  ; for 
its  coldnefs  checks  perfpiration,  by  con- 

E trading 
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trailing  the  {kin,  and  clofing  or  {hutting 
tip  the  pores. 

It  is  a common  faying  among  ftable- 
people,  that  horfes  feed  befl  when  kept  in 
darknefs.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 

cafe.  They  feed  equally  well  in  light,  are 

• 

fond  of  it,  and  fhow  evident  fymptoms  of 
pleafure  when  they  are  brought  from  a 
dark  liable  into  the  light,  by  their  frifking, 
&c.  Such  {tables  are  generally  unwhole- 
fome  ; for,  as  they  have  no  windows,  frelh 
air  is  excluded,  as  well  as  light. 

Very  dark  {tables  are  likewife  hurtful  to 
the  eyes.  Horfes  are  naturally  timorous, 
more  efpecially  when  they  fee  but  imper- 
fectly around  them.  Hence  they  are  the 
more  conltantly  upon  their  guard.  By 
this  means  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  too 
much  dilated,  or  opened,  in  fearch  of  the 
leaft  ray  of  light,  in  order  to  difeover  ob- 
jects near  them.  This  conftant  dilatation 
of  the  pupils  greatly  weakens  their  con- 
tractive 
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tractive  power.  That,  when  the  horfe  is 
brought  out  to  the  open  day,  the  rays  of 
light  fall  fo  fuddenly,  and  fo  ftrong,  upon 
his  eyes,  as  to  caufe  a kind  of  quivering 
or  convulfive  motion  in  them,  and  in  the 
eye-lids.  The  immediate  efforts  of  the 
poor  animal  to  keep  out  thofe  rays  of  light 
which  give  him  fo  much  pain,  and  that,  at 
other  times,  is  fo  very  agreeable  to  him. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  bad  effedt  that  a- 
rife  to  horfes,  from  their  (landing  in  dark 
(fables.  It  affects  their  feeing  objects  di- 
ftindly  when  abroad,  and  caufes  them  to 
ftartle,  and  be  alarmed  at  every  thing  they 
meet  with,  which  makes  them  exceeding- 
ly troublefome  to  the  riders.  The  poor 
animals  are  blamed,  when,  in  fadl,  it  is  in 
a great  meafure  owing  to  the  difmal  fitua- 
tion  in  which  they  are  too  conflantly  kept. 
Light,  to  horfes,  is  as  cheering,  agreeable, 
and  natural,  as  it  is  to  the  human  fpecies. 
Therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  denied  that 
common  privilege* 

Farmers, 
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Farmers,  from  a view  of  making  dung, lay- 
great  quantities  of  draw  under  their  horfes, 
where  they  fometimeslet  it  remain  for  weeks 
together.  The  dung,  urine,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  liable,  foon  reduce  it  to  a 
date  of  putrefadion,  from  which  iffue 
fleams  of  a mod  noxious  quality,  which 
the  horfes  conflantly  breathe  in  ; and,  in 
wet  weather,  when  they  are  more  confi- 
ned to  the  liable,  this  hot  foul  air  may  oc- 
cafion  fevers  of  the  moll  malignant  kind  ; 
and  perhaps  this  may  be  the  caufe  of  thofe 
epidemical  fevers-which  break  out  in  rainy 
feafons. 

In  my  obfervations  upon  the  fhoeing  of 
horfes,  and  the  difeafes  of  their  feet,  I have 
frequently  hinted  at  the  bad  effeds  of  keep- 
ing their  hoofs  and  legs  too  hot,  by  means 
of  too  great  a quantity  of  litter,  at  all 
times,  night  and  day,  and  perhaps  large 
quantities  of  heated  dung.  The  great  heat 
of  the  liable,  together  with  the  accumula- 
ted heat  ariling  from  too  great  a quantity 

of 
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of  litter  about  the  legs  occafion  a more 
than  ordinary  derivation  of  blood  to  the 
legs,  &c.  which  caufes  a dilatation,  or  full- 
nefs  of  the  blood- veflels,  and  of  courfe  a 
fwelling  or  gourdinefs  in  the  legs.  Hence 
proceed  a ftiffnefs  and  numbnefs,  greafy 

heels,  &c.  If  the  horfe  lies  down  for  re- 

* 

lief,  the  great  heat  of  the  litter  foon  forces 
him  to  get  up  again  ; and,  after  repeatedly 
lying  down,  and  being  forced  to  get  up 
immediately,  from  the  above  caufe,  he  at- 
tempts it  no  farther,  but  hands  upright, 
or  perhaps  a little  ftradling,  often  fhifting 
the  weight  of  his  body  from  one  leg  to  an- 
other. This  ereft  pofition  in  which  he 
is  obliged  to  hand,  increafes  the  fwelling 
of  his  legs,  &c.  Recourfe  is  then  had  to 
all  the  remedies  commonly  prefcribed  for 
fwelled  heels,  under  the  notion  of  carrying 
©IF  humours,  as  bleeding,  rowels,  purging, 
diuretics,  &c.  &c. 

I have  been  the  more  particular  in  the 
above  defcription,  as  many  cafes  have  oc- 
curred. 
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curred,  arifing  from  the  above  caufe,  when 
no  difeafe  did  at  firft  adtually  exift,  and 
which  might  have  eafily  been  prevented, 
by  removing  the  quantity  of  litter  as  foon 
as  the  horfe’s  legs  began  to  fwell,  keeping 
them  cool,  and  wafhing  them  frequently 
with  cold  water. 

* • 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  his  Military 
Equitation,  has  a very  judicious  remark  on 
this  head.  “ After  working,  (fays  he),  and 
“ at  night  of  courfe,  as  alfo  in  lameneffes, 
tc  and  lickneffes,  it  is  good  for  horfes  to 
te  hand  on  litter  ; it  alfo  promotes  ftaleing, 
“ &c.  At  other  times,  it  is  a bad  cuftom ; 
“ the  conftant  ufe  of  it  heats  and  makes 
<c  the  feet  tender,  and  caufes  fwelled  legs. 
“ Moreover,  it  renders  the  animal  deli— 
<l  cate.  Swelled  legs  may  frequently  be 
“ reduced  to  their  proper  natural  fize,  by 
£C  taking  away  the  litter  only,  which,  in 
“ fome  (tables,  where  ignorant  grooms  and 
e<  farriers  govern,  would  be  a great  faving 
cc  of  phyfic  and  bleeding,  befides  draw.  I 
have  feen,  by  repeated  experiments,  legs 

“ fwell 
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“ fwell  and  unfwell,  byjeaving  litter,  of 
“ taking  it  away,  like  mercury  in  a wea- 
“ ther-glafs.” 

The  Arabians  *,  who  are  remarkably 
careful  in  the  management  of  their  horfes, 
and  have  them  in  the  greateft  perfection, 
litter  them  with  their  own  dung,  dried  in 
the  fun,  and  afterwards  beat  down  to  a 
powder,  and  fpread  thinly  upon  the  floor, 
about  four  or  five  inches  thick  ; and,  after 
being  foiled,  it  is  dried  a fecond  time  in 
the  fun,  which  clears  it  entirely  of  its  of- 
fenfive  odour  ; and,  in  order  to  keep  their 
legs  cool,  wafh  them  carefully  with  cold 
water  morning  and  evening.  This  prac- 
tice has  not  only  the  defired  effed  on  the 
legs,  but  it  keeps  their  hoofs  cool  and  moifl: 
in  that  dry  and  warm  climate. 

The  fame  author  likewife  tells  us,  that 
the  Arabians  keep  their  horfes,  as  much  as 
pofllble,  in  the  open  air.  “ Every  day 
“ (fays  he)  from  morning  to  night,  all  the 

“ Ara- 

* BufFon’s  Natural  Hiftory  of  tfee  Horfc. 
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“ Arabian  horfes  ftand  faddled  at  the  tent 
44  doors  ; and,  as  the  Arabians  live  in  tents, 

44  thefe  tents  ferve  them,  likewife  for 

“ {tables.” 

\ 

This  method  of  managing  horfes  ap- 
proaches, as  near  as  it  is  poffible,  to  the 

natural  or  wild  ftate,  and  dannot  fail  of 

• 

being  attended  with  falutary  effects  to  the 
conftitution  of  this  ufeful  animal  : And  al- 
though this  practice  cannot  be  adopted  or 
recommended  in  our  cold  and  changeable 
climate,  yet  the  inference  is  very  obvious, 
and  cannot  fail  of  (hewing  the  propriety 
and  ufeful nefs  of  keeping  our  horfes  in 
well  aired  ventilated  (tables. 

The  above  author  likewife  obferves  *, 

41  That  very  warm  climates,  it  would  ap- 
“ pear,  are  deftrudive  to  horfes  ; and 
“ when  they  are  tranfported  from  a mild  * 
“ climate  to  a very  warm  one,  the  fpecies 
“ degenerate.”  This  obfervation,  together 
with  the  arguments  produced  in  fupport  of 

it,  and  which  appear  to  be  founded  in  fad, 

(hows 
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fhows  how  pernicious  and  unnatural  too 
hot  ftables  are  to  the  conftitution  of  horfes. 
Stabfes,  with  double  heads,  as  they  are 
called,  that  is,  when  the  horfes  hand  with 
their  tails  oppofite  to  one  another,  are 
very  improper,  unlefs  there  is  a confidef- 
able  open  fpace  behind  them,  as  horfes  are 
apt  to  kick  and  fight,  by  which  they  lame 
and  wound  one  another  ; inftances  of 
which  occur  almoft  every  day  : A precau- 
tion of  this  kind  is  the  more  neceftary,  as 
many,  if  not  mod  of  horfes,  when  not  feed- 
ing, ftand  as  far  back  as  the  ftalk  of  their 
colar  will  admit.  This  practice,  I have 
obferved  to  prevail  moftly  in  thofe  ftables 
that  were  kept  too  hot,  probably  owing  to 
a foul  hot  air  prevailing  near  the  rack  and 
manger,  or  from  putrid  fteams  arifing 
from  old  mufty  litter  below  the  manger, 
or  from  that  under  the  horfes  fore  feet ; 
for,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  horfes  and 
geldings,  when  they  ftale,  throw  their 
urine  confiderably  forward,  and  if  the  wet 
litter  is  allowed  to  remain  under  them, 

F (which 
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(which  indeed  is  too  frequently  the  cafe), 
the  faline  fleams  arifing  from  it  are  fo 
fharp  and  difagreeable  to  the  organs  of 
fmelling,  that  horfes  {land  as  far  back  as 
they  can,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fmell,  and 
to  breathe  a freer  and  frefher  air. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  prevailing  cuflom  of  keeping 
horfes  too  warm  in  their  flables,  and 
^ where,  at  the  fame  time,  a hot  foul  air 
mufl  of  courfe  pretrail,  cannot  fail  of  being 
attended  with  bad  confequences  to  their 
health,  & c.  and  fhows  the  neceffity  of  ac- 
commodating them  properly  with  well 
aired  flables,  free  from  all  damp  or  foul 
air,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  be  kept  at  all 
feafons  of  a proper  temperature,  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold-. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  hot-houfes 
where  exotic  and  other  delicate  plants  are 
kept,  a thermometer  is  ufed  to  afcertain 
the  heat  of  the  air  within  the  houfe,  which 

becomes 
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becomes  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  any  excefs 
of  heat  or  cold  would  injure  the  plants. 
This  pra&ice  (hould  be  adopted  in  (tables, 
that,  when  the  heat  within  them  is  in- 
creased to  a certain  degree,  the  ventila- 
tors (hould  then  be  opened  ; and  when  too 
cold,  they  may  be  (but,  or  nearly  fo,  as 
may  be  found  neceffary. 

All  (tables  (hould  be  built  on  a dry  fitu- 

j 

ation,  and  in  a free  air.  They  ought  to 
be  at  a diftance  from  all  boggy  or  marfhy 
grounds,  and  free  from  all  noife  or  dis- 
turbance. The  ceiling  or  roof  (hould  be 
high  and  lofty,  as  the  heated  foul  air  al- 
ways afcends.  The  dung  (hould  never  be 
allowed  to  rot  within  the  (table,  (as  is 
done  in  Some  places,)  nor  even  at  the  (table 
door  ; but  every  thing  about  horfes  (hould 
be  kept  fvveet  and  clean.  The  (tables 
fhould  be  frequently  well  aired,  by  keep- 
ing the  doors  and  windows  open  when  the 
horfes  are  out  through  the  day.  Experi- 
ence teaches  us  how  agreeable  and  even 

neceffary 
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neceffary  it  is  to  admit  frefti  air  into  our 
own  apartments,  it  is  eq'ually  neccfTary  and 
ufeful  to  horfes.  No  ftable  fhould  contain 
more  than  fix  or  eight  horfes  at  mod,  for 
the  reafons  already  mentioned.  The  ftalls 
Should  be  large  and  roomy,  fix  feet  wide, 
in  order  that  a horfe  may  ftretch  his  legs 
out  when  he  lies  down  with  freedom  ; &nd 
as  horfes  are  fociable  creatures,  and  always 
thrive  beft  in  company  with  one  another, 
no  ftable  ftiould  be  made  of  one  ftall  only, 
imlefs  it  may  be  fo  fituated  as  the  horfe 
that  ftands  in  it  may  be  within  the  hearing 
of  other  horfes.  The  ftable-windows 
fhould  be  large,  in  order  to  admit  a good 
deal  of  light,  and  made  fo  as  to  let  down 
from  the  top  occafionally.  The  damp  or 
moifture  that  fettles  on  the  glafs-windows 
fhould  be  frequently  wiped  away,  and 
kept  clean  and  dry.  The  litter  under  the 
horfes  fhould  always  be  put  up  through 
the  day  below  the  manger,  efpecially  when 
a horfe  goes  abroad,  in  oSfer  to  let  the 
pavement  dry  and  cool  ; and  when  the 

litter 
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jitter  is  fpread  down,  it  ought  never  ' ' be 
too  thick,  for  the  reafons  already  nv  Lo 
ed.  A horfe  fhould  never  be  allowed  to 
Hand  on  litter  through  the  day  unlefs  he 
is  unwell  or  fatigued,  when  it  is  prefumed 
he  will  lie  down  to  reft  himfelf. 

Having  already  hinted,  that  too  much 
cloathing  to  horfes,  whilft  they  ftand  in 
the  ftable,  contributes  greatly  to  render 
them  tender  and  delicate,  befides  expofing 
them  to  all  the  difeafes  arifing  from  too 
great  heat  about  their  bodies,  and  likewife 
to  thofe  arifing  from  an  obftruded  perfpi- 
ration  from  cold  when  they  go  abroad.  \ 
It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  in 
fome  cafes  cloathing  becomes  highly  ne- 
ceffary.  What  I condemn  is  the  too  con^ 
ftant  and  improper  ufe  of  them,  even  to 
excefs,  in  warm  weather  and  in  warm 
ftables.  When  a horfe  is  in  health,  and 
ftands  idle,  very  little  cloathing  is  necef- 
fary : A fingle  fheet  or  rug  will  be  fuffici- 
ent,  unlefs  the  ftable  he  ftands  in  is  very 

cold. 
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cold.  But  when  a horfe  has  been  over- 
heated, from  violent  labour  or  exercife, 
more  cloathing  will  be  neceffary,  as  cir- 
cumftances  may  require,  till  he  becomes 
moderately  cool. 

On  this  head,  I cannot  help  taking  no- 
tice of  that  pernicious  cuftom  of  girding 
horfes  bodies  fo  very  tight  above  their 
cloathing,  by  means  of  very  broad  girths 
or  rollers,  with  a confiderable  number  of 
{traps  and  buckles,  with  the  view  of  taking 
up  the  horfes  belly  (as  the  phrafe  is).  If 
fuch  bandages  are  neceffary,  of  which  1 
have  fome  doubt,  why  are  they  ufed  to 
thofe  horfes  that  are  light  bellyed  ? Poft 
and  road  horfes,  when  they  are  fed  for 
fome  time  with  clean  dry  food,  have  as 
light  bellies  as  the  fineft  hunters  or  racers  ; 
and  yet  no  fuch  thing  as  broad  rollers  are 
applied  to  them. 

Broad  girths,  when  drawn  too  tig]it 
round  the  body,  impede  the  free  a&ion  of 

the 
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the  lungs,  and,  by  their  compreffing  the 
]jver  and  other  vifcera,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  See.  in  them  is  confiderably  af- 
feded.  I have  feen  many  horles,  when 
labouring  under  a feveriffi  diforder,  girded 
fo  tight  with  thefe  broad  rollers,  that  it  oc- 

cafioned  a more  than  ordinary  difficulty  of 

• / 

breathing,  attended  with  great  anxiety  and 
reftleffnefs ; and  on  ungirding  the  rollers 
the  animal  feemed  greatly  relieved.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  too  great  a number  of 
girths  to  a faddle  are  hurtful,  when  two 
good  ones  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 
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FOOD. 


IT  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I fhould 
here  enter  into  a minute  detail  on  the 
different  methods  of  feeding  horfes  for  dif- 
ferent purpofes,  or  in  particular  fituations. 
It  may  fuffice  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
different  qualities  of  fodder  and  grain  that 
is  ufed  for  horfes,  and  to  point  out  the  ef- 
fects they  produce  on  the  body  ; and  the 
confequences  that  follow  upon  an  improper 
ufe  of  them,  by  giving  them  in  too  great 
a quantity  at ^one  time;  likewife  the  con- 
feqijiences  that'  follow  from  the  oppofite 
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extreme,  in  feeding  horfes  too  low,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  labour  or  exercife  they  are 
employed  in,  and  to  conclude  the  chapter 
with  forne  general  remarks. 

Hay  is  the  principal  fodder  ufed  for  horles 
in  Britain.  Altho’  there  are  a great  number 
of  herbs  and  graffes  mixed  with  it,  yet  they 
are  all  included  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation  of  hay.  The  common  diftin&ion 
that  is  made,  is  that  of  natural  or  meadow 
hay,  and  the  fown  or  rye-grafs  hay.  The 
natural  hay  is  generally  ufed  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  Britain.  From  the  method 
obferved  in  the  making  of  it,  and  allowing 
it  to  heat  in  the  rick  or  hack,  it  acquires 
an  uncommon  fmeil,  fometuing  like  that  of 
malt  dried  on  the  kiln.  This  pra&ice  like* 
wife  gives  it  a fweetifhnefs  to  the  tafte,  and 
which  they  call  mow- burnt  hay.  This 
fweet  tafle  tempts  horfes  to  eat  greedily  of 
it  ; and,  as  it  is  of  a fo.ft  quality,  they 
fwallow  large  mouthfuls,  without  chewing 
it  properly.  This  produces  third,  and 
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caufes  them  to  drink  a great  deal  of  water. 
This  quantity  of  grafs  fodder,  together 
with  the  water,  confiderably  increafe  the 
bulk  of  the  ftomach,  which,  in  this  ftateu 
comprefles  the  lungs,  the  diaphragm*  ahd 
other  vifcera  furrounding  it,  to  an  uncom- 
mon degree.  If  a horfe  is  then  put  to  any 
exercife  that  requires  activity  or  expedition, 
he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  broken  wind- 
ed ; for  it  is  always  obferved  that  this  dis- 
order may  be  traced  from  too  fharp  exer- 
cile  performed  when  the  ftomach  is  full. 
I have  likewife  obferved  a greater  number 
of  broken  winded  horfes  where  this  kind 
of  hay  is  ufed,  than  in  thofe  parts  where 
rye- grafs  is  the  common  fodder. 

Mr  Gibfon,  in  his  treatife  on  the  feed- 
ing of  horfes,  condemns  the  ufe  of  rye- 
grafs  as  a proper  fodder.  He  fays,  “ That 
it  is  feldom  given  but  in  the  months  of 
Auguft  and  September,  except  to  horned 
cattle.  Before  Michaelmas  it  is  tole- 
rably hard  and  dry,  efpecially  in  dry 

“ feafons  ; 
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tc  feafons  ; and  many  feed  their  working 
“ horfes  with  it,  mixed  with  diy  clover  ; 
li  but  afterwards  it  imbibes  fo  much  moif- 
“ ture,  that  it  becomes  unwholefome,  and 
<c  few  horfes  that  have  been  ufed  to  good 
“ hay  will  care  for  it.”  Here  I muft  beg 
leave  to  differ  from  Mr  Gibfon.  For,  in 
this  country,  where  rye-grafs  mixed  wi,th 
a little  clover  is  much  ufed,  it  is  found  to 
be  a clean  wholefome  fodder  for  horfes  ; 
and  thofe  that  are  conftantly  fed  upon  it 
are  not  fo  fubjedt  to  be  broken  winded  as 
thofe  horfes  that  are  fed  with  natural 
mow-burnt  hay  ; and,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  perform  the  exercifes  required  of  them 
with  ftrength  and  vigour.  Mr  Gibfon,  in 
the  fame  page,  fays  that  u foft  hay,  of  all 
“ others,  imbibes  moifture  the  eafieft,  and 
“ retains  the  effedts  of  it  the  longed,  which 
“ generally  turns  it  rotten  and  unwhole- 
fome,  and  fo  affords  but  a crude  faint 
“ nouriibment,  and  thofe  horfes  that  are 
“ forced  to  feed  upon  it,  for  want  of  bet- 
“ ter,  are  generally  weak  and  faint,  and 
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“ in  time  grow  difeafed,  if  they  continue 
<{  long  in  the  ufe  of  it.” 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  natural  hay 
is  confiderably  fofter  than  rye-grafs  hay, 
and  of  courfe  more  liable  to  attract  moif- 
ture,  and  acquire  all  the  bad  qualities  he 
mentions ; whereas  rye-grafs  hay,  being 
harder  and  firmer  in  its  texture,  will  not  fo 
readily  imbibe  moifture  ; and,  from  his  rea- 
foning,  it  fhould  be  the  wholefomeft  fodder 
for  horfes.  Another  recommendation  in 
its  favour  is,  that,  being  harder  and  firmer 
than  natural  hay,  it  obliges  ahorfe  to  break 
it  down  more  minutely  before  he  can  fwal- 
low  it,  which  makes  it  lighter  and  eafier  of 
digeftion,  lefs  bulky  in  the  ftomach,  and, 
of  courfe,  not  To  liable  to  produce  the  effedt 
I have  formerly  mentioned. 

Upon  the  whole,  I would  obferve  that, 
whatever  be  the  quality  of  hay,  much  de- 
pends upon  its  being  well  got  in  ; for 
the  beft  grafs  that  ever  was  cut  for  this 

‘ purpofe 
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purpofe  may  be  fpoiled  by  wet  weather, 
or  by  bad  management,  in  the  winning 
and  getting  it  in  ; and,  where  there  is  a 
choice,  the  beft  fhould  always  be  given  to 
horfes  that  are  employed  in  a&ive  exer- 
cifes. 

Glover-hay  fhould  only  be  given  to  cattle 
and  draught  horfes,  whofe  labour  is  flow 
and  equal.  It  cannot  be  recommended  as 
a proper  fodder  for  horfes  that  (land  much 
at  reft,  nor  to  thofe  who  are  ufed  in  vio- 
lent exercife  of  any  kind,  as  they  are  apt 
to  over-feed  upon  it. 

Wheat-ftraw  is  generally  ufed  as  litter. 
It  is  feldom  given  as  fodder,  unlefs  to 
draught-horfes,  or  when  it  is  chopt  or  cut 
fmall,  and  mixed  with  oats,  &c.  in  order 
to  oblige  horfes  to  break  their  food  tho- 
roughly, before  they  can  fwallow  it.  Yet 
the  higheft  fed  horles,  when  it  is  frefh  laid 
before  them,  are  not  only  fond  of  picking 
the  unthrelhed  heads  of  wheat  that  remain 
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on  the  ftraw,  but  are  likewife  fond  of  the 
draw  itfelf,  by  way  of  a change. 

Barley  and  oat- ftraw  are  the  common 
fodder  of  cattle  and  farm-horfes.  They 
are  feldom  given  to  the  better  kind  of  hor- 
fes,  unlefs  it  be  out  of  oeconomy,  or  by 
way  of  amufement,  when  they  are  {land- 
ing idle  in  the  ftable,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  reftlefs  for  want  of  other  food. 

Peafe  and  bean  ftraw  are  a dangerous 
fodder  to  horfes  that  are  not  brought  up, 
or  gradually  accuftomed  to  it,  as  it  is  hard 
of  digeftion.  It  is  likewife  apt  to  produce 
flatulencies  and  gripes,  and  obftru£tions  in 
the  bowels.  It  is  commonly  given  to  work- 
horfes  and  cattle. 

New  hay  of  any  kind  fhould  not  be  gi- 
ven to  horles,  more  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
are  employed  in  a&ive  exccifes,  as  they 
feed  upon  it  too  greedily,  and  fwallow  it 
without  chewing  it  properly,  it  overloads 

the 
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the  ftomach,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  produ- 
ces a crude  watery  chyle,  which  difpofes 
the  horfes  to  fweat  much,  which  weakens 
them  greatly  ; therefore  it  fhould  never  be 
given  till  the  fuperfluous  moifture  it  con- 
tains is  dried  up,  which  will  require  fome‘ 
months  after  it  is  got  in.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  belt  hay  fhould  always  be 
given  to  horfes  employed  in  active  exer- 
cifes. 

Grafs  is  the  moft  natural  food  for  hor- 
fes ; but,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
coldnefs  of  the  foil  or  climate  in  Britain,  it 
does  not  produce  fuch  nourifhment  as  to 
enable  them  to  perform  any  active  exer- 
cifes  with  the  fame  ftrength  and  vigour  as 
in  warmer  climates,  without  the  addition  of 
grain,  as  oats,  &c.  When  they  have  a fuffi- 
ciency  of  the  latter,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
are  provided  with  proper  fhades,  to  pro- 
ted:  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, we  find,  from  experience,  that  they 
thrive,  and  perform  any  adive  labour,  as 

well 
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■well  as  thofe  horfcs  that  are  kept  in  ftables 
on  dry  food  only  ; together  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  they  are  not  fo  fubjedt  to 
difeafes  and  lamenefs,  but  what  may  pro- 
ceed from  accidents  amongft  themfelves. 

Grafs  is  not  only  food,  but  it  is  likewife 
phylic  to  horfes — I mean  the  early  or 
fpring  grafs.  Where  the  vifcera  are  found, 
it  cures  moft  of  the  difeafes  they  are  fub- 
jedt  to  with  more  certainty  and  expedition 
than  can  be  done  by  medicine  alone.  Af- 
ter  a long  courfe  of  dry  feeding  and  hard 
labour,  it  reftores  the  conftitution  to  the 
higheft  health  and  flrength.  It  cleanfes 
the  bowels,  and  carries  off  thofe  chalky 
concretions  that  are  apt  to  be  produced  in 
the  ftomach  of  fuch  horfes  as  have  been 
long  ufed  to  dry  hard  feeding.  It  likewife 
carries  off  the  different  fpecies  of  worms 
with  which  they  are  infefted.  It  renovates 
as  it  were  the  whole  fyftem  of  fluids  in  the 
body.  It  promotes  all  the  fecretions,  and 
removes  glandular  obftruftions  ; and  in 
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many  cafes  it  carries  off  ftiffnefles  in  the 
joints  and  other  lameneffes ; and  upon  the 
whole  it  reftores  the  body  to  the  higheft 
ftate  of  perfe&ion  of  which  it  is  capable. 

But  the  advantages  I have  now  meii- 
tioned  that  arife  to  horfes  from  their  being 
out  on  the  fpring  grafs,  are  in  a great  mea- 
fure  loft  to  them  : If  they  are  allowed  to 

continue  through  the  fummer  when  the 
grafs  becomes  too  rank,  they  become  fat 
and  corpulent  ; for  I would  always  have 
it  underftood,  that  a fat  corpulent  horfe  is 
by  no  means  fit  for  a&ive  exercifes  of  any 
kind,  neither  can  he  go  through  them 
without  danger  to  his  health  and  foundnefs  : 
For,  this  reafon,  it  is  cuftomary  when  horfes 
are  too  fat,  and  full  of  flefh  and  blood,  to 
reduce  them  to  a proper  ftate,  by  evacua- 
tions, as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  which, 
when  too  frequently  repeated,  impair  their 
conftitutions,  and  bring  on  a premature 
old  age. 
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If  thofe  horfes  that  are  intended  for 
hunting,  &c.  were  taken  up  from  grafs  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  ihoot,  and  kept  in  con- 
ftant  daily  exercife,  although  fed  with  a 
very  moderate  allowance  of  oats  at  the 
time,  as  the  hunting  feafon  approaches, 
both  their  feeding  and  exercife  may  be 
gradually  increafed.  They  will  become 
by  this  management  in  a proper  condition 
for  the  fevered  exercifes,  without  purging 
or  evacuating  medicines  of  any  kind.  But 
this  will  be  more  fully  illudrated  under 
the  article  of  Purging. 

I 

It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  grafs 
didolves  thofe  chalky  and  other  concretions 
that  are  apt  to  grow  in  the  domach  and  o- 
ther  vifcera  of  horfes.  Van  Swieten,  in 
his  Commentaries  upon  the  Aphorifms  of 
Dr  Boerhaave,  vol.  9.  p.  177.  when  treat- 
ing of  chalky  matter  found  in  the  liver,  &c, 
fays,  “ Sometimes  there  are  concretions 
“ of  the  like  fort  found  in  this  organ,  but 
“ of  a more  friable  texture,  and  of  a whiter 
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appearance,  like  gypfum  or  plaifler  of 
Paris.  Such  incruftations  were  often 
“ obferved  by  GliJJon  in  the  pori  biliarii, 
“ and  its  larger  branches  difperfed  through 
“ the  livers  of  oxen  that  had  been  fed  in 
<c  halls  with  hay  and  ftraw  during  the 
“ winter  feafon,  and  without  exercife. 
“ But  then  thefe  concretions  are  very  fri- 
able  ; and  they  afterwards  diffolve  again, 
“ and  pafs  out  of  the  body,  when  the  cat- 
“ tie  come  to  feed  upon  the  frefh  grafs  of 
11  the  meadows  ; for  in  oxen  that  are  flain 
“ in  the  fpring  and  fummer,  they  are  very 
“ rarely  to  be  found.” 

4.  . 4 ’ 

In  differing  horfes,  I have  frequently 
met  with  chalky  concretions  in  their  livers 
and  in  the  lungs,  efpecially  in  thofe  that 
have  been  fed  long  on  dry  food,  and  like- 
wife  round  balls  in  their  ftomachs,  fome- 
times  of  an  oval  fhape.  The  latter  feem 
for  the  moft  part  to  be  compofed  of  the 
duft  they  lick  from  their  own  bodies  mixed 
with  the  hair.  Whether  the  frefh  grafs 
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di/folves  them,  is  not  fo  certain  ; but  that 
it  caufes  thefe  concretions  to  pafs  through 
the  inteftines,  I have  had  a full  demonftra- 
t-ion.  In  May  1786,  a horfe  that  had  been 
long  fed  on  dry  food  was  turned  out  to 
grafs ; in  about  eight  or  ten  days  after- 
wards, he  was  feized  with  violent  griping 
pains,  which  lafted  about  24  hours,  when 
he  died.  As  the  horfe  was  very  fat,  the 
man  who  had  the  charge  of  him  wanted 
to  make  fomething  of  his  greafe : In 
fearching  for  it,  he  obferved  a large  fpace 
of  the  inteftines  of  a very  black  colour ; 
and  on  feeling  it,  found  fomething  hard 
and  weighty  within  them.  He  immedi- 
ately cut  it  open  with  his  knife,  and  took 
out  a large  oval  hard  ball,  which  meafpred 
four  inches  in  length,  and  three  inches  and 
a half  in  breadth  ; and  which  I have  now 
in  my  pofieflion.  That  this  concretion 
was  originally  formed  in  the  ftomach, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  frequently, 
upon  difle&ion,  have  been  found  there  ; 

and 
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and  nothing  but  its  great  bulk  had  hinder- 
ed it  from  pafling  through  the  inteftines. 

The  author  I have  juft  quoted,  in  the 
lame  volume,  page  184.  mentions  another 
very  falutary  effect  of  grafs,  in  curing  * 
man  of  a moft  obftinate  jaundice.  He 
fays,  Some  years  paft  I had  the  care  of 
a poor  man,  who  was  obliged  to  main- 
“ tain  himfelf  and  a family  by  his  day  la- 
bour, and  therefore  unable  to  fupport 
u the  expences  of  a courfe  of  medicine  ; 
“ but  having  good  fpirits,  and  a great  de- 
44  fire  to  be  relieved  of  his  malady,  by  pro- 
‘4  mifing  him  a cure,  I eafily  perfuaded 
44  him  to  live  altogether  upon  grafs.  He 
44  boiled  a large  quantity  of  grafs  in  pure 
44  water  ; and,  after  fweetening  the  decoc- 
44  tion  with  honey,  made  ufe  of  it  for  his 

44  common  drink  ; and  the  tendered  grafs 

* 

44  fprouting  in  the  fpring  feafon,  or  rifing 
44  up  again  after  the  firft  mowing,  he  boil- 
44  ed  in  frefh  broths,  and  made  it  entirely 
44  his  food.  He  confelfew,  indeed,  that 
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« for  fome  time  in  the  beginning  of  this 
“ courfe,  his  diet  did  but  little  pleafe  him  ; 
“ he  could  afterwards  eat  it  without  any 
“ kind  of  difguft,  and  therefore  ufed  it  for 
“ two  whole  years,  except  for  fome  parts 
<c  of  the  months  in  the  winter  time.  He 
“ allured  me,  that  he  could  eafily  diftin- 
“ guifli  the  beft  pafturages  by  the  flavour 
“ of  the  grafs,  and  that  he  was  obliged 
“ fecretly  to  cut  out  his-  diet  from  the 
“ meadows  ; fince  the  farmers,  finding 
“ him  to  have  fo  large  an  appetite,  often 
“ gave  him  forcible  repulfes.  By  this 
“ courfe  only,  he  was  perfectly  cured  of 
“ a moft  obftinate  jaundice,  in  which  even 
**  his  faliva  began  to  tafte  bitter  j and  I 
“ faw  him  fome  years  afterwards  in  a good 
“ ftate  of  health.” 

From  what  has  been  now  obferved,  with 
refpedt  to  the  properties  of  the  early  or 
fpring  grafs,  it  will  be  obvious  how  necef- 
fary  it  is  to  the  health  of  horfes  to  let  them 
have  it  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  circumftan- 
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ces  will  admit ; and  thole  horfes  that  can- 

not  be  turned  out  to  padure,  fhould  havd 

% 

it  in  the  houfe  as  foon  as  it  will  cut.  How 
many  of  the  belt  horfes  in  Britain  fall  a 
facrifice  to  the  mod  loathfome  difeafes,  by 
keeping  them  for  years  together  upon 
hard  dry  food,  without  ever  tailing  green 
herbage  of  any  kind;  yet  many  people, 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  that  arife  to 
horfes  from  the  ufe  of  the  early  fpring 
grafs,  think  it  a recommendation,  and  boad 
of  their  horfes  not  having  had  any  for 
fuch  and  fuch  a length  of  time,  or  that 
fuch  a horfe  (as  the  phrafe  is)  has  fo  many 
years  hard  meat  in  his  belly  : For  my  own 
part,  fo  far  is  it  from  being  a.  recommen- 
dation, that,  on  the  contrary,  I look  on 
fuch  horfes  as  verging  on  the  mod  fatal 
difeafes  ; and  experience  has  confirmed  the 
obfervation. 

This  pra£tice  of  feeding  horfes  for  years 
together  on  hard  dry  food,  does  not  pre- 
vail fo  much  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
, but 
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but  in  the  more  fouthern  parts,  it  is  very 
common  : And  this  I look  upon  as  one 
caufe  why  that  loathfome  difeafe  the  farcy 
prevails  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  for- 
mer. We  know  that  failors  and  others, 
who  are  confined  for  a length  of  time  to 
live  conftantly  on  dry  food,  and  that  which 
is  falted,  are  very  fubjed  to  the  fcurvy  : 
We  likewife  know  what  great  advantages 
they  reap  from  frefh  greens  and  ripe  fruits, 
in  recovering  them  from  this  loathfome 
difeafe.  It  is  the  fame  with  horfes  who 
are  fed  long  on  dry  hard  food  ; they  are 
likewife  fubjed  to  the  fcurvy,  which  in 
them  is  called  the  farcy. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  horfes,  who 
are  kept  for  adive  exercifes,  reap  no  ad- 
vantage from  their  being  fed  with  oats, 
8tc.  whilft  they  are  on  grafs  ; becaufe,  fay 
they,  the  purging  that  is  brought  on  by 
the  grafs  will  carry  off  the  nourifhment 
that  fliould  be  produced  from  the  oats,  &c. 
In  anfwer  to  which,  I would  obferve,  that 

I although 
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although  the  early  grafs  purges  a horfe 
gently  at  firft,  yet  it  does  not  continue 
long,  neither  is  it  attended -with  that  weak- 
nefs,  faintnefs,  and  lofs  of  flefh,  which  is 
obferved  in  thofe  horfes  who  are  purged 
by  ftrong  medicines,  when  the  evacuation 
is  brought  on  fuddenly,  and  perhaps  to  an 
excefs  ; for  neither  the  human  nor  animal 
body  can  fupport  fudden  evacuations  of 
this  kind,  without  a weaknefs  and  faint- 
nefs enfuing,  although  they  can  bear  a lit- 
tle laxity  from  diet  without  any  inconve- 
nience. 

* ' s • 

A change  of  diet  is  not  only  agreeable, 
but  it  is  wholefome  for  horfes,  as  it  con- 
tributes to  keep  them  open  in  the  body. 
Malt  mixed  occafionally  with  their  food 
proves  a medicine. 

Wheat,  notwithftanding  it  affords  the 
mod  nourifhment,  is  feldom  given  to 
horfes,  probably  owing,  to  its  price  being 
higher  than  that  of  other  grain.  It  is  apt 
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to  purge  horfes  a little  on  the  firft  ufing  of 
it ; they  eat  it  greedily,  and  are  fond  of 
it  j but  as  it  becomes  very  flippery  from  the 
moifture  in  the  mouth,  it  is  fwallowed 
whole,  and  paffed  through  the  body  in  that 
ft  ate  ; but  when  it  is  given  bruifed,  or 
mixed  with  chopped  draw,  the  horfe  is 
obliged  to  break  it  minutely  with  his  teeth 
before  he  can  fwallow  it.  It  then  proves 
very  nourifhing,  and  enables  them  to  go 
through  their  labour  with  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour : It  iikewife  makes  horfes  coat  well, 
that  is,  it  makes  their  hair  lie  fmooth  and 
Ihining. 


Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  treatife  on  Agri- 
culture, has  been  at  great  pains  to  afcertain 
the  weight  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  ; 
from  which  may  be  inferred  the  quantity 
of  nourifhment  each  kind  produces.  By 
his  calculation,  the  boll  of  middling  wheat 
weighs  14  ftone  Dutch  weight  ; the  hulks 
weighs  two  ftone ; tor  which  reafon,  when 

wheat 
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wheat  is  given  to  horfes,  a lefs  quantity 
will  be  necedary  than  of  oats. 

Barley  likewife  purges  horfes  on  the  firft 
ufing  of  it  ; but  when  it  is  given  mixed 
with  cut  ftraw,  for  the  purpofe  already 
mentioned,  it  proves  a wholefome  nouiilh- 
ing  diet  : It  is  the  principal  food  of  the 
Arabian,  the  Barbary,  and  other  eaftern 
horfes,  who  undergo  great  fatigue,  and  per- 
form journies  with  incredible  ' fwiftnefs. 
Yet  I have  been  informed,  by  a very  inge- 
nious gentleman,  who  refided  feveral  years 
in  England,  that  they  are  much  prejudiced 
againft  feeding  their  horfes  with  barley,  as 
they  alledge  that  it  gives  them  the  itch. 
But  I can  allure  fuch,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, that  it  has  a very  oppofite  effedl ; 
and  that  if  horfes,  who  are  troubled  with 
this  diforder,  are  fed  on  barley,  either  raw 
or  boiled,  it  will  contribute  greatly  towards 
the  cure.  The  boll  of  middling  barley 
weighs  iS  hone  Dutch  weight,  the  hulks 

one  hone  four  pound.  When  it  is  boiled, 

it 
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ft  proves  light,  and  eafy  of  digeftion  ; for 
which  reafon,  it  is  frequently  given  to  hor- 
fes  when  they  are  fick,  8cc. 

Oats,  notwithftanding  they  are  reckon- 
ed more  heating  and  binding  than  any  of 
the  former  grain,  yet  they  are  generally 
given  to  horfes  in  Britain.  To  poft  and 
other  carriage  horfes  they  are  frequently 
given,  mixed  with  beans,  which  obliges 
them  to  break  both  oats  and  beans  minutely 
before  they  can  be  fwallowed.  The  adding  of 
the  beans  makes  this  feeding  very  nourifh- 
ing.  On  that  account,  beans  fhould  never 
be  given  mixed  with  oats  to  thofe  horfes 
that  hand  much  at  reft,  or  have  not  fufft- 
cient  exercife.  The  boll  of  middling  oats 
weighs  fourteen  ftone  Dutch  weight.  The 
hufks  weigh  fix  ftones.  Therefore,  as  oats 
have  more  hufks  than  any  other  grain,  a 
greater  quantity  is  necefiary.  For  this  rea- 
fon, it  is  probable  that  the  ftandard  mea- 
fure  of  oats  is  larger  than  that  of  other 

. 1 

grain.  I he  conftant  feeding  with  oats,  al- 
though it  is  efteemed  what  is  called  clean 

feeding, 
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feeding,  yet  it  is  apt  to  make  horfes  too 
coflive,  &c.  ; to  prevent  which,  bran* 
mafhed  up  with  boiling  water,  is  given 
once  a week,  or  as  circumftances  may  re- 
quire, 

% 

Beans  are  feldom  or  never  given  to  hor- 
fes by  themfelves,  unlefs  to  work-horfes. 
When  they  are  boiled,  they  afford  the 
ftrongeft  nourifhment  of  all  the  other  grain. 
The  boll  of  middling  beans  weighs  fifteen 
ftone  eight  pound  ; the  hufks  weigh  eight 
pound  ; which  is  the  fmalleft  proportion  of 
hufks  in  all  the  grain  now  mentioned.  Of 
courfe  they  contain  more  nourifhment ; ' 
but.  as  they  contain  a great  proportion  of 
fixed  air,  when  given  in  too  great  a quan- 
tity, they  are  found  to  produce  flatulencies, 
gripes,  &c. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  different  properties  of  fod- 
der and  grain,  &c.  uled  in  the  feeding  of 
hoifes,  it  now  remains  to  confider  how 
. - they 
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they  are  or  ought  to  be  applied,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  may  be  of  greateft  benefit  to 
their  health,  &c. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the 
food  of  horfes,  in  their,  natural  ftate,  is  ex- 
ceedingly fimple,  confiding  chiefly  of  her- 
bage, as  grafs  of  different  kinds,  and  water 
for  drink.  Thefe  afford  nourifhment  fuf- 
ficient  to  keep  them  in  flefh  and  ftrength, 
whilft  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  range 
the  fields  at  large  ; but,  in  a domeftic 
ftate,  where  they  are  put  to  hard  labour, 
and  violent  exercife,  food  of  a more  gene- 
rous nature  becomes  neceffary,  to  ftreng- 
then  and  enable,  them  to  perform  the  va- 
rious exercifes  required  of  them. 

The  food  that  is  commonly  ufed  for 
horfes  in  Great  Britain  confifts  of  hay,  oats, 
beans,  barley,  and  bran.  1 The  latter  of 

thefe  is  commonly  given  to  horfes  when 

\ 

fick,  boiled,  or  made  into  a mafh,  with 
warm  water,  in  order  to  keep  them  open 

in 
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in  the  belly,  when  they  feem  to  be  cof- 
tive,  which  happens  frequently  to  horfes 
when  kept  long  on  dry  food,  even  in  the 
beft  ftate  of  health.  But  oats  and  beans 
are  given  to  thofe  horfes  who  perform  hard 
labour,  or  a&ive  exercifes,  as  they  are 
found  to  produce  the  beft  and  the  ftrong- 

eft  nourifhment  in  this  country. 

% f'  - 

■ T - ••  ■ V 

It  will  perhaps  be  not  only  entertaining 
but  inftrudtive,  for  many  of  my  readers,  to 
be  informed  how  horfes  are  fed  in  different 
- countries,  and  what  incredible  fatigue  they 
will  undergo,  upon  a very  fmall  allow- 
ance. The  Count  de  Buffon,  Vol.  iii. 
page  37 5.  tells  us,  “ That  the  Tartar 
“ horfes  will  travel  two  or  three  days 
“ without  flopping  ; receiving,  for  four  or 
tc  five  days  on  end,  only  a handful  of  her- 
tc  bage  every  eight  hours  ; and,  at  the 
“ fame  time,  kept  from  drinking  for  twen- 
st  ty-four  hours.”  And,  in  the  fame  vo- 
lume, page  369.  he  fays,  “ That  the  Ara- 

bian  horfes  are  rather  meagre  than  fat. 

“ During 
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“ During  the  day  they  are  not  permitted 
“ to  eat,  but  are  watered  twice  or  thrice. 
“ At  fun- let,  a. bag,  containing  about  half 
“ a bufhel  of  barley,  is  pafled  over  their 
heads,  and  fattened  to  their  necks.  This 
“ bag  is  not  removed  till  next  morning* 
“ when  the  barley  is  entirely  confumed. 
“ When  the  grafs  is  good,  they  are  turned 
“ out  to  padure  $ and,  during  the  reft  of 
“ the  year,  they  are  allowed  neither  grafs 
“ nor  hay,  and  rarely  ftraw,  barley  being 
16  their  only  food.  And  great  care  is  ta- 
“ ken  to  give  them  only  as  much  as  is 
“ barely  neceffary  ; for  too  much  nourifh- 
“ ment  makes  their  legs  fwell,  and  foon 
“ renders  them  ufelefs.”  In  page  371.  of 
the  fame  volume,  the  Count  de  Buffon 
quotes  Pietro  della  Valle,  who  prefers  the 
common  horfes  of  Perfia  to  the  fined  Nea- 
politan horfes.  Pie  fays  they  are  generally 
of  a middle  dature  ; and  fome  of  them  are 
very  fmall,  but  drong  and  a&ive  ; while 
others  exceed  the  fize  of  the  Enerlifh  diddle: 

O 

horfes.  They  have  light  heads,  and  fine 

K necks. 
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necks.  Their  ears  are  handfome}  and  well 
fuuated.  They  have  (lender  legs,  fine  crup- 
pers, and  hard  hoofs.  They  are  docile, 
lpirited,  bold,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue.  They  are  extremely  fwift,  and 
never  (tumble.  They  are  robuft,  and  fo 
eafily  nourished,  that  their  only  food  is 
barley,  mixed  with  cut  ftraw  ; and  they 
are  grazed  during  fix  weeks  of  the  fpring 
only. 

In  page  372.  Buffon  tells  us  that  “ the 
<c  horfes  which  are  bred  in  the  Indies  are 
“ very  indifferent.  Thofe  ufed  by  the 
4<  great  men  of  the  country  are  brought 
“ from  Perfia  and  Arabia.  They  are  fed 
“ with  hay  during  the  day;  and,  at  night, 
“ in  place  of  barley  and  oats,  they  get 
M peafe  boiled  with  fugar  and  butter.  This 
“ nourifhing  diet  fuppoits  them,  and  gives 
“ them  fome  degree  of  ftrength  ; without 
“ it,  they  would  foon  perifh,  the  climate 
&<  not  being  adapted  to  their  conftitution.” 

Mr 
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Mr  Berringer,  in  his  excellent  treatife 
on  horfemanfhip,  Vol*  i.  page  134.  quotes 
a paffage  from  Cambridge’s  introduction 
to  his  account  of  the  war  in  India,  where 
he  fays,  “ That  the  Indians  feed  their  hor- 
“ fes  in  the  rice-fields  ; and,  when  flefh  is 
“ plenty,  they  boil  the  offal  to  rags,  and, 
“ mixing  it  with  butter,  and  fome  forts  of 
“ grain,  make  balls,  which  they  thruft 
“ down  the  horfes  throats.  In  fcarcity  of 
“ provifion,  they  give  them  opium , which 
“ has  the  fame  effedt  both  on  horfes  and 
“ men,  for  it  at  once  damps  their  appe- 
<£  tites,  and  enables  them  to  endure  fa- 
st  tigue.” 

The  Count  de  Buffon  likewife  tells  us, 
in  Vol.  iii.  page  388.  “ That,  in  Iceland, 
“ where  the  cold  is  exceffive,  and  where 
“ often  no  other  food  can  be  had  than 
dried  fifhes,  the  horfes,  though  final', 
are  extremely  vigorous.” 

Pon- 
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Pontoppidan  *,  in  his  natural  hiftory  of 
Norway,  fays,  That,  in  the  year  1302,  a 
man,  whofe  name  was  Huleickfon , was  the 
firft  who  gave  his  horfes  oats  in  that  coun- 
try, whence  he  had  the  nickname  of  Horfe~ 
corn. 


Quod  in  Norvegia  primus  equos  avena  paverit. 


The  horfes  here  are  not  fubjedl  to  fo 
many  difeafes  as  in  molt  other  countries, 
and  in  particular  the  {taggers. 

* 4 . 

In  Britain,  it  was  formerly  the  cuftom 
to  give  horfes  baked  bread,  known  by  the 
name  of  horfe-  bread,  inftead  of  oats,  and 
other  grain. 

“ The  Arabian  horfes  intended  for  hunt- 
• ‘ ing  in  Arabia  or  Barbary,  feldom  cat 
il  herbage  or  grain.  Their  common  food, 
which  confifts  of  dates  and  camel’s  milk, 
is  given  them  every  morning,  and  at 

“ night. 

* Berringer,  147.  Vol.  i. 
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a night.  Thefe  aliments,  inftead  of  fat- 
“ tening  them,  render  them  meagre,  ner- 
“ vous,  and  very  fleet.  They  fpontane- 
“ oufly  fuck  the  flie-camels,  whom  they 
“ follow  till  the  time  they  are  ready  for 
t{  mounting,  which  is  not  before  the  age 
of  fix  or  feven  years.” 

x • I 

Berringer,  in  his  Horfemanfhip,  tells  us, 
that  Nemcfian  recommends  ftraw  and 
“ barley  as  very  nourifhing  diet  ; and  it 
tc  certainly  conduces  very  much  to  keep 
<£  horfes  in  health,  fpirits,  and  wind,  and 
<s  in  a ftate  of  body  fit  for  any  kind  of  Ia- 
bour,  as  it  fupports  and  ftrengthens, 
without  rendering  the  animal  heavy  and 
“ corpulent.  The  ancients,  likewife,  on 
“ certain  occafions,  gave  their  horfes  wine 
c£  to  drink,  to  animate  and  refrefh  them. 

“ The  Kalmuck  horfes  are  fo  hardy  and 
ftrong  in  their  conftitution,  as  to  be  able 
<c  to  run  three  or  four  hundred  Engliih, 
miles  in  three  days.  They  fubfift,  fum- 

“ me^ 
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mer  and  winter,  folely  upon  grafs  in  the 
“ great  defarts.” 

To  illuftrate  what  may  be  farther  advan- 
ced, it  will  be  neceflary  to  premife  fome  re- 
marks relating  to  the  animal  oeconomy,  in 
converting  the  food  into  nourifliment,  and 
its  mixing  with  the  blood. 

The  food  that  is  taken  in  at  the  mouth 
muft  undergo  a preparation  in  the  fto- 
mach,  before  it  can  be  aflimilated,  or  mix- 
ed properly  with  the  humours  of  the  body, 
fo  as  to  be  converted  into  nourifliment. 
Thus,  whilft  the  food  is  chewing  or  grind- 
ing between  the  teeth,  it  is  mixed  with  the 
faliva,  which  is  feparated  from  the  glands 
of  the  mouth  and  jaws,  and,  when  fuffi- 
ciently  broken  down,  it  is  fwallowed,  and 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  there  mixed 
with  other  juices,  where  it  undergoes  cer- 
tain changes,  and  produces  a milky  liquor, 
called  chyle. 

This 
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This  chyle  is  conveyed  out  at  the  fame 
orifice  of  the  ftomach,  alongft  with  the 
groffer  part  of  the  food,  into  the  fmall  guts, 
where  it  is  abforbed,  or  taken  up  by  the 
ladeal  veffels,  whofe  mouths  open  in  al- 
moft  every  point  of  the  inteftines,  and  by 
them  is  conveyed  into  its  proper  receptacle, 
and  from  thence  into  the  mafs  of  blood. 
The  groiTer  parts  of  the  food,  by  the  peri- 
ftaltic  or  wormlike  motion  of  the  intef- 
tines, are  carried  backwards,  and  voided,  in 
the  form  of  excrement  or  dung,  but  not 
before  it  is  drained  of  all  the  chyle  it  con- 
tains in  the  larger  inteftines. 

The  chyle  being  thus  mixed  with  the 
blood  is  firft:  carried,  by  the  force  of  the 
heart,  into  the  lungs,  where  it  is  faid  to 
undergo  certain  changes,  in  order  to  fit  it 
for  circulation  and  nutrition,  &c.  being 
aded  upon  by  the  veffels  of  the  lungs,  and 
at  laft  thofe  of  the  whole  body,  it  becomes 
intimately  blended  with,  and  acquires  the 
nature  of  blood. 
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The  chyle  that  is  formed  from  the  food 

» 

taken  into  the  ftomach  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  food  that  is  eat,  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  digeftive  faculty,  is  ca- 
pable of  forming  chyle  of  different  ali- 
ments : Yet  fome  kinds  of  food  will  pro- 
duce a ftronger  and  a more  nourifhing 
chyle  than  others,  as  oats,  beans,  &c. 
which,  like  wines  taken  in  moderation  to 
the  human  body,  excite  an  activity  in  all 
the  members,  and  diffufe  a certain  chearful- 
nefs  and  vigour  through  the  whole  fyftem. 
Thus,  horfes  taken  from  a low  moift  diet, 
and  fed  with  oats,  &c.  foon  turn  wanton 
and  frolickfome  : Hence  likewife  thofe 

horfes  that  are  employed  in  very  hard  la- 
bour are  fed  with  fuch  nourifhing  diet,  to 
enable  them  to  perform  it  with  vigour. 
This  kind  of  high  feeding  keeps  them  as 
it  were  in  a conftant  ftate  of  inebriatiori, 
and  from  this  we  can  account  why  a horfe 
that  (as  the  phrafe  is)  has  good  meat  in  his 
belly,  will  perform  any  violent  labour  or 
exercife  for  a longer  time,  and  much  bet- 
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ter,  and  with  greater  eafe  to  himfelf,  than 
he  would  do  if  he  was  fed  upon  more 
fimple  and  lefs  nourifhing  diet.  Hence 
likewife  it  will  be  obvious,  from  the  fame 
parity  of  reafoning,  that  from  a defedt  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  the 
body  cannot  be  fufflciently  nourifhed,  and 
of  courfe  the  animal  will  become  weak 
and  feeble. 

The  blood  being  thus  conftantly  fupplied 
with  frefh  chyle,  and  conveyed  to  every 
part  of  the  body  by  the  force  of  the  heart, 
nourifhes  the  different  parts,  and  fupplies 
the  wade  that  has  preceded  in  the  body. 

The  effe&s  of  nourifhing  food  upon  a 
lean  healthy  horfe,  or  on  thofe  that  are  not 
accuftomed  to  a rich  diet,  are  very  foon  vi- 
able ; it  changes  the  whole  fyftem  by  the 
alteration  it  produces  in  the  fluids.  The 
fluids  being  enriched,  a£t  likewife  upon 
the  mu  feu  i ar  fibres  of  their  containing  vef- 
fcls,  and  ftimulate  them  as  it  were  to  dif- 

F pel 
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pel  the  watery  or  ferous  parts  of  the  blood 
by  fweat  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  even 
when  the  horfe  (lands  at  reft  in  the  ftable  5 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  promotes  the  ne- 
ceflary  fecretions  in  the  glandular  fyftem. 

% 

Thus  it  is  obferved,  that  when  horfes 
are  taken  up  from  grafs  late  in  the  feafon, 
and  put  on  a dry  nourifhing  diet,  they 
fweat  much,  (landing  idle  in  the  ftable  ; 
they  are  then  faid  to  be  foul  in  the  body, 
when,  at  the  fame  time,  this  fweating  or 
foulnefs  in  the  body  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  too  great  quantity  of  ferous  or  watery 
particles  contained  in  the  mafs  of  fluids, 
which  on  the  change  of  diet,  are  thrown 
off  in  this  manner  by  the  new  acquired 
flrength  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  vef- 
fels,  compreffing  their  contents  more  clofe- 
ly,  and  forcing  the  ferous  or  watery  parts 
through  the  fine  capillaries  or  pores  of  the 
(kin  in  the  form  of  fweat.  This  might  be 
farther  illuftrated,  from  the  effeds  of  pur- 
ging and  diuretic  medicines  given  in  thefe 

cafes. 
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cafes,  and  the  fuccefs  attending  them,  in 
removing  this  fymptom  of  fweating  in  the 
liable,  &c.  and  which  will  be  further  ex- 
plained, when  I come  to  treat  on  the  ope- 
ration of  thefe  medicines^ 

Rich  feeding,  with  idlenefs,  produces  a 
fuperfluity  of  nourifhment.  The  veffels 
become  turgid  and  full  of  blood.  The 
body  grows  corpulent  and  fat,  and  of  courfe 
Unfit  for  the  adive  motions  required  of  a 
horfe  ; neither  is  he  able  to  continue  la- 
bour or  exercife  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  being  fatigued,  by  his  own  Un- 
wieldinefs,  and  not  without  imminent  dan- 
ger of  his  life.  Labour  or  exercife  increafes 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.  ; and,  if 
continued  long,  the  red  blood  is  forced  into 
velfels,  in  which  it  does  not  ufually  circu- 
late in  an  unadive  Hate.  The  fat  is  dif- 
folved  by  the  great  heat  and  rapid  motion 
of  the  fluids,  and  produces  as  it  were  an 
oily  plethora.  If  a fever  enfues,  which 
frequently  happens  in  the  above  cafe,  the 

fluids' 
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fluids  are  difpofed  to  putrefaction,  which, 

/ 

if  not  prevented,  proves  fatal. 

• • 

High  feeding,  when  there  is  not  a pro- 
portional wafte  in  the  conditution,  from 
labour  or  exercife,  produces  a long  train 
of  difeafes,  which  the  lead;  trifling  circum- 
ftance  may  bring  forth  : For  there  is  no 
date  or  habit  of  body  more  liable  to  difeafe 
than  that  of  the  too  fat  and  full  habit  of 
body,  of  which  we  daily  fee  a number  of 
indances. 

Dr  Bracken,  in  his  fecond  volume  on 
the  article  of  Feeding  Horfes,  fays  *,  “ It 
“ is  very  odd  to  hear  fome  men  talk  with 
“ relation  to  the  allowance  of  oats,  8cc. 
“ which  a horfe  fhould  have  per  diem  ; 
“ for  a great  many  imagine  they  are  not 
“ neceflary  for  horfes  that  have'  much  red, 
« or  are  not  travelled  long  dages  : Yet  I 
“ mud  tell  thefe  gentlemen,  that  they  run 
« the  hazard  of  bringing  on  didempers,  if 

“ they 

* Page  99. 
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“ they  fhould  have  occafion  to  ufe  their 
“ horfes  upon  an  expedition,  when  they 
<£  are  only  fed  with  hay,  and  a fcanty 
“ feeding  of  oats.” 

I cannot  help  dilfenting  from  the  Dodor’s 
opinion,  and  ranking  myfelf  amongft  the 
number  of  thofe  who  do  not  imagine  that 
a great  allowance  of  oats  * are  neceflary 
for  thofe  horfes  that  have  much  reft,  for 
the  reafons  I have  formerly  mentioned. 
Befides,  what  the  Dodor  advances  is  not 
only  contrary  to  reafon  and  experience, 
but  the  eftablifhed  pradice  of  intelligent 
fportfmen,  who  have  feen  its  bad  effeds  in 
bringing  on  thofe  very  diftempers  the 
Dodor  alledges  they  run  the  hazard  of. 

i 

I would  farther  obferve,  that  no  man 
who  is  acquainted  with  horfes  would  think 
of  ufing  them  on  any  occafion  that  requi- 
red expedition,  without  previoufty  prepa- 
ring 

* The  Doftor  generally  allows  three  feeds  per  day,- 
mixed  with  beans. 
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ring  them  for  it,  by  good  feeding  and  re- 
gular exercife ; for  although  a horfe  was 
allowed  as  much  oats  and  beans  as  he  could 
poffibly  eat,  yet  that  alone  would  not  put 
him  in  the  condition  neceffary  to  perform 
any  labour  or  exercife  where  expedition  is 
required. 

The  Doctor,  in  the  fame  page,  relates  a 

cafe,  in  order  to  corroborate  what  he  ad- 

* 

vances  in  the  paffage  I have  quoted,  where 
he  fays,  “ One  of  my  patients  having  occa- 
fion  to  go  to  the  Bath  waters  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  happened  to  borrow  a cha- 
fiot  and  pair  of  geldings  from  a gentleman 
in  Lancafter,  in  order  to  carry  him  to  the 
flage-coach  at  Chefler.  The  geldings  were 
large  and  ftrong,  as  well  as  in  good  health, 
and  fat,  but  had  had  too  fcanty  allowances 
of  oats,  &c.  for  their  fize  ; three  or  four 
quarts  a- piece  per  day,  or,  as  I think,  lefs, 
as  the  coachman  told  me,  being  the  ufual 
flint  ; which  made  me  caution  that  they 
fhould  travel  very  fhort  flages ; becaufe  I 

was 
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was  afraid  he  might  lofe  both  of  them  be-r 
fore  he  got  back  to  Lancafter,  not  only  by 
reafon  the  weather  was  hot  and  forfeiting, 
but  they  had  not  eaten  a fufficiency  of  corn 
and  beans  before  hand  ; fo  that,  after  they 
were  heated,  they  would  be  longer  in  cool- 
ing. In  fine,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  one  of  the 
geldings  kicked  up  his  heels  at  Prefton,  on 
his  return  home.”  Here  I would  again 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  Dodtor,  as  it 
would  appear,  from  the  circumltances  he 
relates,  that  it  was  the  fatnefs  of  the  horfe, 
together  with  his  not  being  in  the  ufe  of 
performing  fuch  violent  labour,  that  was 
the  caufe  of  his  death,  to  which  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  and  the  habit  of  body  he  was 
in,  would  no  doubt  contribute.  Neither 
could  the  horfe’s  death  be  attributed  to  his 
not  having  eat  a certain  quantity  of  oats 
and  beans  before  he  began  his  journey. 
For,  although  a horfe  be  never  fo  well  fed, 
unlefs  he  be  daily  accuftomed  to  labour, 
or  exercife,  his  flefh  will  not  acquire  that 
rigidity  and  firmnefs  that  is  neceflary  to 

enable 
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enable  him  to  perform  any  exercife  that 
requires  expedition,  and  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  without  endangering  his 
health  or  his  foundnefs.  Thus,  if  a man 
who  is  not  accuftomed  to  athletic  exercifes, 
fhould  be  under  the  neceffity  of  exerting 
himfelf  in  walking,  leaping,  or  running, 
&c.  for  a length  of  time,  he  will  of  courfe 
be  overheated,  and,  when  he  cools,  he 
will  feel  himfelf  ftiff  and  pained  all  over 
his  body.  If  he  continues  thefe  exercifes 
daily,  they  will  not  produce  that  effed. 
The  habitual  pradice  of  them  renders  the 
mufcles  more  pliant  ; the  profufe  perfora- 
tion difpelsthe  ferousor  watery  parts  of  the 
blood,  its  circulation  being  lefs  clogged, 
his  refpiration  or  breathing  becomes  free 
and  eafy,  of  courfe  his  exercife  lefs  fa- 
tiguing ; and  this  every  man  muft,  in 
fome  period  of  his  life,  have  experienced. 
It  is  the  fame  with  horfes  ; for,  although 
the  animal  body  is  conRruded  on  a larger 
fcale,  yet  its  oeconomy  is  regulated  by  the 
fame  laws  with  that  of  the  human  body. 

It 
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If  a lean  poor  horfe  is  allowed  to  ftand 
idle,  and  fed  plentifully  with  rich  food, 
he  will  grow  fat,  and  full  of  juices.  If  this 
horfe  is  regularly  exercifed  or  worked  hard 
for  a few  weeks,  he  will  lofe  a confiderable 
quantity  of  his  flefti  arid  weight ; notwith- 
Handing  of  which,  he  will  be  ftronger,  and 
fitter  for  labour,  than  he  was  before  ; be- 
caufe  the  mufcular  fibres  in  general  are 
thereby,  as  it  were,  more  confolidated. 
But,  let  the  fame  horfe  again  ftand  idle, 
and  be  plentifully  fed,  yet  fome  confider- 
able time  will  elapfe  before  he  become  fo  fat 

and  full,  or,  in  other  words,  before  the 

/ 

mufcular  fibres  acquire  their  former  lax 
ftate.  Hence  it  is  that  horfes,  when  newly 
taken  from  the  late  grafs,  are  in  this  lax 
habit  of  body,  and  fweat  much  when  put 
to  labour  or  exercife,  But,  on  changing 
their  food  to  that  which  is  dry  and  more 
nourifhing,  a richer  chyle,  and  hence  better 
blood,  is  produced  ; which,  by  invigora- 
ting the  whole  fyftem,  ftrengthens  the 
fibres,  and  enables  them  to  a£t  more  pow- 

M er  fully 
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erfully  on  the  fluids,  and  produces  the  ef- 
fects already  mentioned.  We  have  a far- 
ther proof  of  this  in  poll  and  other  horfes, 
when  they  are  firfl:  fet  to  work,  whilfl: 
their  fibres  are  in  this  lax  ftate,  as  their  ex- 
ercife  or  labour  becomes  violent,  they 
breathe  with  difficulty,  and  fweat  moft 
profufely  ; but,  by  perfevering  in  this  exr- 
ercife,  and  feeding  them  with  rich  dry 
food,  as  oats,  beans,  &c.  their  muf- 
cular  fibres  acquire  a greater  degree  of  ri- 
gidity, their  flefh  becomes  firmer,  they 
breathe  with  freedom,  and  at  length  are 
able  to  perform  the  moft  violent  labour  or 
exercife  with  expedition  and  eafe.  In  this 
cafe,  according  to  the  common  phrafe,  they 
are  then  faid  to  be  in  wind.  I might  en- 
large farther  on  this  head;  but  it  would  per- 
haps be  a digreflion  too  minute  for  the  great- 
er part  of  ordinary  readers  ; I fhall  there- 
fore now  proceed  to  the  feeding  of  horfes. 

What  an  eminent  phyfician  * has  faid, 

with 

* Dr  Mackittrick,  page  209. 
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with  refpedt  to  the  diet,  &c.  in  the  hu- 
man body,  may  be  applied  with  propriety 
to  horfes.  “ Many  of  the  occafional  cau- 
“ fes  (fays  he)  of  difeafes,  do  certainly  a- 
“ rife  from  our  inattention  to  the  rules  of 
“ diet,  which  are  fuggefted  to  every  man 
iC  by  plain  common  fenfe,  and  daily  expe- 
“ rience.  From  this  inattention  it  is  that 
“ fo  many  infants,  which  at  their  birth 
“ had  all  the  marks  of  a found  conftitu- 
“ tion,  have  either  died  before  they  arri- 
“ ved  at  maturity,  or  have  with  great  dif- 
“ ficulty  attained  it,  with  irretrievably  bro- 
“ ken  health  : Hence  alfo  it  is  that  many 

“ of  the  ftouteft  men,  either  fhorten  their 
“ lives  by  violent  difeafes,  or  Ianguifh  thro* 
“ the  latter  part  of  life  under  all  the  bane- 
“ ful  effects  of  debauch.” 

As  horfes  are  not  endowed  with  reafon, 
but  guided  entirely  by  inftina:  to  fuch  ali- 
ments as  correfpond  with  their  conftitu- 
tions,  the  appetite  for  food  excites  in  them 
a ftrong  defire  to  gratify  this  fenfe.  They 


are 
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are  therefore  apt  to  indulge  in  it  to  excefs 
when  it  is  laid  before  them,  efpecially  grain 
of  any  kind,  and  more  fo  when  confined 
in  the  ftable,  where  they  have  no  other 
amufement  to  divert  them  from  it.  For, 
in  the  fields  at  grafs,  after  they  are  fatisfied 
with  eating,  they  run  about  and  play  with 
one  another  a confiderable  part  of  their 
time,  and  do  not  begin  to  eat  till  prompted 
to  it  by  hunger.  For  this  reafon,  there 
are  but  few  or  no  inftances  of  horfes  over** 

eating  themfelves  when  running  at  grafs. 

\ 

Young  horfes,  in  particular,  are  moll 
liable  to  be  injured  by  too  much  feeding 
with  grain.  The  blood  of  young  animals 
is  naturally  difpofed  to  be  hot  ; high  feed- 
ing increafes  this  difpofition,  and  renders 
them  more  fubjed  to  inflammatory  difea- 
fes.  Flence  high  dry  feeding  with  oats, 
&c.  is  faid  to  burn  up  the  body  of  horfes. 
This  high  feeding,  likewife,  produces  'a 
plethoric  or  too  fu1!  habit  of  body,  which 
renders  them  more  liable  to  fevers,  &c. 

and 
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find  to  fwelled  legs  and  greefy  heels,  and, 
upon  catching  the  leaft  cold,  to  a variety 
of  other  diforders. 

Befides  the  ordinary  feeding  with  oats, 
&c.  at  ftated  times,  through  the  day,  it  is 
too  common  to  keep  the  racks  at  all  times 
filled  with  hay  Hence  many  horfes  ftufF 
themfelves  too  full.  They  drink  a great 
quantity  of  water,  which  eating  a deal  of 
hay  prompts  them  to  ; and,  when  they 
come  to  be  exercifed,  or  even  when  per- 
forming any  ordinary  labour,  they  are 
hardly  able  to  breathe.  Numbers  of  hor- 
fes  are  daily  ruined  from  this  pradice  ; yet 
many  people  are  not  aware  of  its  effects. 
Jf  they  refleded  but  for  a moment,  what 
would  be  the  confequence  to  themfelves 

• 

were  they  obliged,  after  a full  meal,  to  per^* 
form  fome  violent  exercifes,  as  running, 
leaping,  &c.  they  could  hardly  fail  of  being 
convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  this  inju- 
dicious treatment  to  their  horfes. 
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It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  there 
are  horfes  of  delicate  ftomachs,  who  loath 
their  food,  from  its  being  too  conftantly 
before  them,  and  not  having  fufficient  time 
or  exercife  to  digeft  what  they  have  ate.  It 
ought  likewife  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is 
not  the  quantity  of  food  alone  which  a 
horfe  eats  that  produces  the  wholefomeff 
nouriihment,  but  it  is  what  he  digefts  well,  - 
that  invigorates  and  ftrengthens  the  confti- 
tution  ; for,  when  the  ftomach  is  over- 
loaded with  food,  the  body  is  dull,  heavy, 
opprefied,  fluggilh,  and  ftupid.  It  likewife 
impairs  the  digeftive  faculty,  and  fills  the 
veffels  with  crude  chyle,  from  which  dif- 
eafes  arife.  Belides  the  immediate  effedts 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  ftomach  has 
upon  the  lungs,  See.  by  obftrudting  their 
free  motion,  and  ftraining  the  diaphragm, 
and  producing  afthmatic  complaints,  as 
broken  wind,  purfivenefs,  &c. 

* 

Throwing  great  quantities  of  clean  grain 
before  horfes  at  one  time  is  very  improper  ; 

they 
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they  eat  it  too  greedily,  and  fwallow  whole 
mouthfuls  of  it  almoft  dry.  The  moifture 
in  the  ftomach,  or  water  drunk  immedi- 
ately after  eating,  caufes  the  grain  to  Iwell, 
by  which  the  ftomach  is  greatly  diftended, 
and  thereby  lofes  its  contracting  power  to 
aCt  upon  the  food.  By  its  uncommon 
preflure  upon  the  inteftines,  the  paflage  for 
the  food  backwards  is  obftruCted.  The 
confined  air,  arifing  from  the  indigefted 
food  not  having  a ready  paflage  backwards, 
and  horfes  not  poflefling  the  power  of  e- 
ruCtation  or  belching,  the  air  becomes  rari- 
fied  to  a great  degree,  the  horfe  is  feized 
with  the  moft  acute  pains  ; as  they  in- 
creafe,  he  becomes  convulfed,  and,  in  many 
cafes  the  ftomach  burfts,  and  death  follows 
of  courfe.  Out  of  a number  of  cafes  where 
the  above  was  difcovered,  on  difleCting  the 
bodies,  I fliall  only  mention  the  two  fob- 
lowing. 

A young  draught  horfe  was  fed  in  the 
morning  with  too  great  a quanity  of  bar- 
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ley  mixed  with  peafe,  and  had  been  allow-* 
ed  to  drink  water  immediately  thereafter. 
He  was  yoked  to  a two  wheeled  chaife,  in 
order  to  travel  a few  miles,  and  was  obfer- 
ved,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  be 
very  uneafy,  frequently  attempting  to  lie 
down.  As  foon  as  he  was  unyoked,  he 
Jay  down,  and  tumbled  about,  frequently 
lying  on  his  back,  ftarting  up  fuddenly,  and 
turning  his  head  towards  his  belly.  He 
continued  thus  in  great  agony  till  towards 
next  morning,  when  he  died.  Upon  open- 
ing his  body,  the  ftomach  was  found  burft, 
the  barley  and  peafe  moftly  entire,  only 
greatly  lwelled,  and  the  whole  contents  of 
the  ftomach  fpread  through  the  abdomen. 

The  other  cafe  was  a horfe  who  had 
been  fed  with  too  great  a quantity  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  had  been  allowed  to  drink 
water  freely  afterwards.  He  was  feized 
with  griping  pains,  fo  that  he  frequently 
lay  down  and  tumbled,  feemingly  tortured 
with  the  moft  acute  pains.  He  died  next 

day. 
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day.  Upon  opening  his  body,  the  do- 
niach  was  found  diftended  to  a mod  enor- 
mous fize,  but  was  not  burd.  Its  coats 
were  fo  very  thin, from  the  great  didention 
it  had  undergone,  that  its  cohefion  was  al- 
mod  dedroyed,  and  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a coat  of  mucous  or  dime  than  the 
domach.  The  oats  and  barley  w7ere  for 
the  mod  part  entire  as  they  were  fwallow- 
ed,  only  greatly  dwelled,  from  the  moif- 
ture  they  had  imbibed. 

From  the  cafes  now  related,  it  will  ap- 
pear howr  neceffary  it  is  not  to  allow  hor- 
des to  eat  too  great  a quantity  of  clean 
grain  at  a time,  but  to  give  it  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  repeated  the  more  frequent- 
ly. At  the  fame  time,  it  will  fhow  the 
propriety  of  mixing  with  it  a little  chop- 
ped draw  or  hay,  in  order  to  make  them 
chew  it  more  thoroughly  before  they  fwal- 
low  it.  This  procefs  likewife  prepares  the 
food  for  being  properly  digeded,  and  not  a 
Angle  grain  of  it  is  lod.  The  method  of 
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feeding  horfes  with  bruifed  grain  and 
chopped  ftraw,  as  recommended  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  his 
excellent  treatife  upon  horfes,  is  exceeding- 
ly proper.  “ Every  grain  (fays  he)  goes  to 
“ nourifhment ; none  is  to  be  found  in 
£C  the  dung  ; and  three  feeds  of  it  go  far- 
“ ther  than  four  as  commonly  given, 
“ which  have  not  been  in  the  mill.  But 
<c  wheaten  ftraw,  and  a little  hay  too  fome- 
tc  times  mixed  with  it,  is  excellent  food. 
<£  To  a quarter  of  corn  put  the  fame  quan- 
tity  of  ftraw.  It  obliges  them  to  chew 
“ their  meat,  and  is  many  other  ways  of 
ufe.” 

On  the  other  hand,  feeding  horfes  in  the 
oppofite  extreme,  and  keeping  them  on  too 
fmall  allowance  of  food,  when  they  are 
worked  hard,  alfo  difpofes  them  to  many 
difeafes  ; the  horfe  becomes  weak  and  fpi- 
ritlefs,  his  body  is  emaciated,  the  circula- 
tion is  faint  and  languid,  dropfical  fwell- 
ings  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
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the  blood  itfelf  lofes  its  colour  and  gluti- 
nous quality,  and  the  animal  finks  under 
a complication  of  difeafes,  which  are  con- 
fequent  upon  an  impoverifhed  ftate  of  the 
blood  and  juices.  Hence,  therefore,  it  will 
appear  what  care  and  attention  are  necef- 
fary  in  the  feeding  of  horfes,  and  how 
much  depends  on  the  conducting  it  in  a 

proper  and  regular  manner. 

/ 

Although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  fixed  rules  for  the  feeding  of 
horfes,  yet  it  may  be  obferved  in  general, 
that  all  extremes  in  the  feeding  of  them 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Thofe  that  are  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  hard  labour,  or  aCtive 

exercifes,  require  more  feeding  with  grain 

\ 

- than  thofe  that  Hand  much  at  reft  in  the 
liable,  or  only  perform  gentle  exercifes, 
which  occafion  40  great  wafte  in  the  con- 
ftitution.  Upon  the  whole,  the  feeding  of 
horfes  ought  at  all  times  to  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  labour  or  exercifes  they  are  em- 
ployed in,  At  the  fame  time,  it  fhould  be 

1 

given 
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given  them  in  fmaller  quantities,  and  more 
frequently  repeated  than  is  commonly 
done. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
quantity  of  grain  that  ffiould  be  given  to  a 
horfe  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  mea- 
fures  in  the  different  counties  differ  very 
much.  Poft-horfes  and  hunters  who  are 
employed  in  fuch  violent  exercifes  ought  to 
live  chiefly  on  grain  during  very  hard  ex- 
ercifes. The  former  frequently  eat  from 
four  to  fix  or  more  feed's  per  day  of  the 
full  corn  ftandard  meafure,  which  is  the 
largeft  of  all  other  grain.  But  this  high 
feeding  ffiould  not  be  continued  for  too 
great  a length  of  time,  without  a little  re- 
laxation both  from  fevere  labour  and  high 
feeding.  Th.e  latter  ffiould  be  changed 
occafionally  to  that  which  is  foft  and  moilt, 
as  boiled  barley,  malt,  or  a little  freffi  grafs 
in  the  feafon.  This  ffiould  be  continued 
for  a ffiort  time  only.  They  will  then  be 
fit  for  their  ufual  exercifes,  without  ex- 
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haufting  their  conftitutions  too  much  at 
once. 


Wheat  and  barley  fhould  be  given  to 
horfes  frequently,  by  way  of  a change  of 
diet  ; and  all  grain  that  is  given  them,  if 
poffible,  fhould  be  bruifed  in  a mill,  or  o- 
therwife,  for  the  reafons  already  mention- 
ed ; this  would  not  only  be  a faving  of 
grain,  but  attended  with  confiderable  ad- 
vantage in  other  refpe£ts.  Too  new  grain 
of  any  kind  fhould  never  be  given  to  hor- 
fes that  are  employed  in  active  exercifes; 
they  produce  the  fame  effect  as  new  hay  ; 
they  fill  the  vefl'els  with  crude  watery 
chyle,  which  dil'pofes  horfes  to  fweat 
much,  and  hence  weakens  them  confi- 
derably  ; they  likewife  frequently  occa- 
fion  a fevere  loofenefs,  which  renders 
them  unfit  for  the  talk  that  may  be  requi- 
red of  them  ; or,  if  the  grain,  at  the  fame 
time,  chance  to  be  bad  of  its  kind,  the  di- 
arrhoea continues  with  fuch  feverity,  that 
it  proves  fatal  *,  of  which  we  have  too  ma- 

ny 


ny  instances,  although  it  is  not  commonly 
attended  to. 

I 

Horfes  that  are  fed  long  on  hard  dry 
food,  are  apt  to  become  too  coftive.  This 
Ihould  be  particularly  attended  to,  and 
guarded  againft,  as  its  confequences  are 
dangerous,  not  only  in  caufing  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  bowels,  but  occafioning  a flop- 
page  of  urine,  from  too  great  a quantity  of 
hardened  dung  lying  in  the  redtum,  and 
prefling  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
This,  like  mofl  difeafes,  is  eafier  prevented 
than  cured  afterwards,  by  giving  mafhes 
of  bran,  boiled  barley  or  malt,  once  a week, 
or  oftener,  if  found  neceflary. 

A horfe  in  this  neighbourhood  had  been 
negleded  in  this  refpedt.  He  was  feized 
with  griping  pains,  and  was  treated  in  a 
very  abfurd  manner,  by  giving  him  ardent 
fpirits,  aromatic  powders,  and  pepper  *. 

It 

i 

* A practice  but  too  much  in  ufe  in  fuch  cafes, 
and,  which  cannot  be  too  feverely  cenfured. 
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It  was  at  lad  difcovered  that  he  had  not 
had  any  paflage,  either  by  dung  or  urine. 
After  he  was  racked*,  heftaled  plentifully, 
but  the  griping  pains  ftill  continued.  E- 
mollient  injedions  were  then  propofed, 
but  too  late  to  give  him  any  relief.  Upon 
opening  his  body,  a very  large  quantity  of 
hardened  dung  was  found  in  the  inteftines  ; 
the  latter  of  which  were  of  a black  livid 

1 

colour. 

Hay  that  is  given  to  fuch  horfes  as  are 
employed  in  a&ive  exercifes  fhould  always 
be  of  the  beft  quality,  well  flavoured,  and 
well  got  in.  Small  quantities  at  a time,  fha- 
ked  free  from  dull,  fhould  be  put  into 
their  racks  through  the  day  ; and,  when 
they  cannot  go  abroad,  as  in  bad  weather, 
to  exercife,  they  fhould  be  tied  up  to  the 

rack 

* An  operation  eafily  performed  on  horfes.  After 
the  hand  and  arm  are  greafed  or  oiled,  the  hand  is 
introduced  into  the  rettum,  and  the  hardened  dung 
taken  out  by  degrees. 
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rack  for  fome  hours,  or  a bundle  of  clean 
wheat  flraw  Iho.uld  be  laid  before  them, 
which  will  amufe  them.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  their  eating  too  much  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
them.  Horfes  fhould  always  have  their 
Hated  times  of  falling,  as  well  as  that  of 
feeding.  The  keennefs  of  their  appetite 
for  hay  fhould  always  difcover  itfelf  by  the 
fame  eagernefs  which  they  fhow  for  their 
oats. 

Many  people  are  of  opinion  that  hay 
cannot  be  too  old  for  fuch  horfes  as  are 
employed  in  adtive  exercifes.  I fliall  only 
obferve,  that  hay,  although  kept  in  the  bell 
manner,  like  all  other  herbs  and  vegetables, 
will  retain  its  juices  and  flavour  for  a cer- 
tain time  only  ; after  which,  it  lofes  both, 
becomes  dry  and  infipid,  and  of  courfe  is 
rendered  unfit  for  nourilhing  an  animal 
body.  Befides,  as  it  requires  a great  fup- 
piy  of  faliva  from  the  mouth  and  jaws  to 
moillen  it  for  fwal lowing,  which  creates 

thirft, 
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thirft,  horfes  are  not  fond  of  feeding  upon 
it  ; neither  do  they  care  to  eat  it  without 
drinking  water  frequently,  which,  in  the 
above  cafes,  would  be  very  improper  for 
them. 

The  beft  argument  that  can  be  ufed  in 
favour  of  old  hay,  for  horfes  that  are  em- 
ployed in  active  exercifes,  is,  that  they 
cannot,  for  the  reafons  already  mentioned, 
eat  too  much  of  it,  and  having,  at  the  fame 
time,  a good  allowance  of  grain.  They  are 
found  to  be  in  a proper  ftate  for  fuch  exer- 
cifes, becaufe  their  ftomachs  are  not  op- 
prefled  with  too  much  fodder,  nor  their 
bowels  loaded  with  undigefted  food.  This 
is  what  I have  all  along  been  contending 
for,  and  (hows  the  propriety  of  giving  hor- 
fes a very  fmall  allowance  of  fodder  at  one 
time,  even  of  the  very  beft  quality. 

It  has  formerly  been  obferved,  of  the  A- 
rabian  and  other  foreign  horfes,  who  are  very 
fleet,  and  are  able  to  undergo  incredible  fa- 
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tigue,  that  they  are  allowed  but  a very  fcrimp 
allowance  of  barley- draw  as  fodder,  that 
they  are  fed  moftly  with  barley  ; and  that 
their  bodies  are  rather  meagre  than  fat  ; 
which  is  the  bed  date  or  habit  of  body  for 
active  exercifes  of  any  kind. 

By  feeding  horfes  according  to  the  me- 
thod here  recommended,  the  domach  will 
be  free  from  that  oppredion  which  always 
attends  too  great  a fulnefs,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  retain  its  full  drength,  to  exert  its  di- 
gedive  powers,  fo  as  to  produce  the  mod 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  chyle  ; and 
hence  the  body  will  be  healthful,  adtive, 
vigorous,  and  fit  for  the  mod  violent  exer- 
£ifes. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  WATER, 


A SEPARATE  chapter  on  water  for 
the  drink  of  horfes,  may,  at  firft 
view,  appear  unneceffary  ; but,  when  it  is 
confidered  that  fome  of  the  difeafes  they 
are  liable  to  may  originate  from  the  con- 
ftant  ufe  of  unwholefome  waters,  it  is  ap- 
prehended fome  remarks  on  the  different 
qualities  of  frefh  water  may  be  of  ufe. 
It  is  likewife  of  importance,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  horfes,  to  caution  againfl 
indulging  them  in  drinking  cold  water 
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of  any  kind,  in  certain  filiations  and 
circumftances,  as  they  are  guided  entirely 
hy  appetite,  the  gratification  of  which, 
on  certain  occafions,  may  prove  fatal  to 
them  ; although  horfes  at  liberty  in  the 
fields  are  in  no  danger,  in  this  refpeft, 
at  any  time,  nor  in  any  feafon. 

« 

Water  is  the  main  diluter  of  the  food 
and  fluids  in  general.  It  likewife  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  all  nourifhment  to  animal 
bodies.  On  that  account,  we  cannot  be 
too  anxious  about  its  qualities,  nor  delicate 
in  our  choice  of  it,  either  for  our  own,  or 
the  ufe  of  our  horfes,  as  it  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  thofe  bodies  it  pafles  through, 
whether  they  are  metallic,  faline,  or  ear- 
thy, &c.  thefe  foreign  matters  mixing  with 
the  fluids  of  an  animal  body,  according  to 
their  different  gravity,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  canals  through  which  they  circulate, 
will  be,  by  the  laws  of  motion,  depofited 
on  one  part  or  other  of  the  body. 
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As  a confiderable  proportion  of  water 
enters  into  the  compofition  of  animal 
fluids,  it  likewife  bears  a confiderable  pro- 
portion in  thofe  that  are  fecreted.  A large 
quantity  of  water  being  thus  diffufed  thro’ 
the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  in  the  body,  adds 
to  its  fluidity.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
conftant  and  frequent  fupplies  of  water 
are  not  only  neceflfary  to  dilute  the  food  in 
the  ftomach,  but  the  mafs  of  fluids  in  gene- 
ral,  as  they,  even  in  the  moft  healthy  ftate, 
have  a conftant  tendency  to  putrifa&ion, 
and  require  conftant  fupplies,  both  of 
food  and  drink,  to  keep  them  found  and 
fweet. 

< • • » 

Phyficians  who  have  fearched  into  the 
caufes  of  difeafes  in  the  human  body,  al- 
ledge that  fome  of  the  moft  obftinate  chro- 
nic difeafes  proceed,  in  a great  meafure, 
from  the  ufe  of  unwholefome  waters  ; 
and,  by  comparing  the  different  ftrata  of 
earth  through  which  water  pafies  about  po- 
pulous cities,  they  affirm  that,  where  the 
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water  is  bad,  thofe  difeafes  prevail  moft.  It 
is  likewife  thought  that  gravelifti  com- 
plaints may  be  owing  to  the  fame  caufe.  In 
like  manner,  water  which  contains  mine- 
ral bodies,  and  nitrous  falts,  are  thought  to 
enlarge  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  jaws  ; 
and  hence  it  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants  a- 
bout  the  Alps,  &c.  where  the  waters  d- 
bound  much  with  thefe  qualities,  are 
much  difpofed  to  this  diforder,  infomuch 
that  fcarce  any  who  live  in  fuch  fixa- 
tions are  exempted  from  this  inconveni- 
ence. 

It  would  appear  that  thofe  waters  which 
are  moft  unwholefome  are  not  digeftible, 
or  that  they  do  not  aflimilate  or  mix  in- 
timately with  the  fluids  ; and  hence  they 
prove  the  fource  of  calculous  concretions, 
and  hard  fwellings,  in  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

Thus,  we  find  that  the  effeds  of  un- 
wholefome waters  upon  the  human  body 
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are  great  ; and,  if  the  difeafes  of  animals, 
particularly  thofe  of  horfes,  were  tho- 
roughly inveftigated,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  they  would  be  found  equally 
hurtful  to  horfes ; for  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  fubjedt  to  difeafes  which,  in  many  re- 
fpedts,.  refemble  thofe  of  the  human  body. 
We  likewife  find,  upon  diffedting  their  bo- 
dies, that  they  are  fubjedt  to  calculous  con- 
cretions, and  hard  tumours,  in  different, 
organs,  and  which  may  originate  from  un- 
wholefome  waters. 

Although  there  are  no  cafes  upon  record, 
in  books  of  farriery,  afcertaining  the  exis- 
tence of  a ftone  being  found  in  the  bladder 
of  a horfe,  equal  in  fize  to  thofe  that  are 
found  in  the  human  body,  yet,  from  a va- 
riety of  Symptoms  that  may  be  obferved  a- 
bout  horfes,  and  the  frequent  attacks  they 
are  liable  to,  of  a fuppreffion  of  urine,  to- 
gether with  the  great  difficulty  fome  hor- 
fes have  at  times  in  making  water,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  many  of  them  labour 
under  this  diforder  in  a greater  or  lefTer 

de- 
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degree.  That  they  have  (tones  in  their 
kidneys  is  very  well  known.  The  fame  is 
obferved  in  the  kidneys  of  fheep  and  oxen. 
It  is  likewife  well  known  that  fome  horfes 
pafs  a confiderable  quantity  of  gravel  with 
their  urine,  and  that  they  are  fubje<3  to 
gravelifh  complaints.  Hence  it  may  be 
inferred,  that,  as  the  food  of  horfes  is  ex- 
ceedingly fimple  and  uniform,  that  the  cal- 
culous concretions  that  are  formed  in  the 
urinary  paflages  may  proceed  from  the  wa- 
ter they  drink. 

Dr  Bracken,  in  his  fecond  volume  of 
farriery  improved,  when  treating  of  the 
gravel,  (page  229.)  feems  to  be  of  this 
opinion.  He  fays,  “ But  the  greateft 
e‘  caufe  of  it  (in  my  thoughts)  is  owing  to 
“ their  drinking  fuch  waters  as,  by  running 
“ through  various  ftrata  of  earth,  are  im- 
“ pregnated  with  ftony  particles.  In  Ihort, 

“ whatever  can  bring  on  an  accumulation 
e<  of  earthy,  or  rather  tartar  eons  77iatteri 
“ in  the  urinary  paflages,  whether  by  ob- 
u ftru£ting  or  lelfening  the  capacity  of  the 

“ canals, 
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«*  canals,  or  by  immediately  or  remotely 
<£  producing  the  fubRance  itfelf,  will  caule 
“ gravel,  and  in  time  the  Rone,” 

It  has  frequently  been  obferved,  that 
horfe&  do  not  thrive  on  changing  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  although 
their  treatment,  in  every  refpedt,  be  the 
fame,  the  difference  of  water  excepted. 
This,  perhaps,  may,  in  a great  meafure,  be 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  water  they 
drink,  and  which  may  be  poflefTed  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  from  that  to  which  they 
had  been  accuRomed.  This  is  particularly 
obferved  in  thofe  places  where  the  Rable- 
yards  are  fupplied  from  pit-wells,  fome  of 
which  are  very  deep,  and  the  water  very 
hard,  which  occafions  that  chillnefs,  trem- 
bling, and  fhaking,  which  frequently  is  ob- 
ferved in  horfes,  when  they  drink  it  imme- 
diately after  it  is  newly  pumped,  and 
which  caufes  their  coats  to  Rare  and  Rand, 
as  it  were,  on  end,  for  a confiderable  time, 

P and 
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and  fometimes  they  are  griped,  and  feem 
greatly  out  of  order. 

Spring-water  is  liable  to  partaker  of  all 
the  metalline  or  mineral  particles  through 
which  it  pafles.  Hence  it  becomes  noxious 
or  falutary,  according  to  the  nature  of  thofe 
fubftances  with  which  it  has  been  in  con- 
tad. 

River-water  has  likewife  its  different 
qualities  from  the  various  foils  through 
which  it  travels  ; but,  in  general,  it  is 
much  fofter  than  water  that  runs  under 
ground,  and  therefore  much  fitter  for  ufe. 

Well  or  pit-water  is  fubjed  to  all  the 
inconveniencies  of  fpring-water,  with  this 
additional  circumflance,  that  it  is  generally 
hard,  and,  by  ftagnating  long  in  the  well, 
it  may  there  take  up  from  the  bed  it  lies 
upori  fuch  particles  as  may  render  it  more 
unwholefome  ; therefore  the  goodnefs  of 
gjl  well  or  pit-water  is  to  be  doubted,  and 

par- 
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particularly  that  which  is  taken  from  very 
deep  wells. 

« 

Pond-water,  under  which  head  may  be 
included  all  ftagnant- waters,  which  gene- 
rally proceed  from  rain.  Where  it  lies  on  a 
clean  or  a clay  bottom,  and  is  frefh,  it  an- 
fwers  very  well  for  cattle  of  all  kinds,  but, 
in  warm  weather,  it  is  apt  to  corrupt  and 
ferment,  which  renders  it  unwholefome, 
and  makes  fuch  waters  the  moft  uncleanly 
and  difagreeable  of  any. 

• 

Upon  the  whole,  thofe  waters  that  are 
lighted:,  and  readily  break  foap,  are  the 
heft,  as  they  eafily  digeft  and  aflimilate 
with  the  fluids  of  an  animal  body,  and 
therefore  are  the  fitted  to  be  ufed  for 
drink. 

To  correct  the  hardnefs  of  pit- water,  and 
render  it  more  falutary  for  drink,  it  fhould 
be  pumped  into  a large  trough,  and  expo- 
fed  to  the  open  air  for  fome  time  before  it 

is 
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is  ufed  ; or,  if  a cart-load  or  two  of  clay 
or  chalk  were  thrown  into  the  well,  it 
would  greatly  improve  the  water.  It  has 
like  wile  been  found,  that  breaking  down  a 
piece  of  clay,  about  the  bignefs  of  an  apple, 
in  a paleful  of  hard  water,  before  it  is  gi- 
ven to  horfes  for  drink,  morning  and  e- 
vening,  that  it  produced  a confiderable 
change  on  the  coats  of  horfes  to  the  better  ; 
for  it  will  be  found  that,  where  horfes  are 
obliged  to  drink  hard  water,  they  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  rough  haired,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  will  have  a great  deal  of 
dufty  matter  at  the  roots  of  it,  even  al- 
though they  fhould  be  well  curried,  and 
brufhed  frequently  in  the  day  ; which 
plainly  {hows  that  there  is  an  obftruction 
in  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  which  prevents 
the  natural  perforation,  and,  of  courfe, 
that  gloffy  fhining  appearance  of  the  hair, 
which  is  obferved  in  all  horfes  who  per- 
fpire  freely,  through  the  pores  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body.  Hence  it  would  appear 

that  this  cutaneous  obftru&ion  proceeds 
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from  the  conftant  drinking  of  hard  or  bad 
water. 

Water  that  runs  through  lime- done,  al- 
though expofed  to  the  open  air  in  large 
ponds,  will  retain  its  hardnefs,  and  pro- 
duce all  the  effe&s  above  mentioned  on 
horfes  that  drink  it  conftantly.  This  wras 
obferved  at  a nobleman’s  feat  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. On  mentioning  the  above  cir- 
cumftance  accidentally  to  a great  breeder 
of  cattle  from  the  north  of  England,  he  ad- 
vifed  the  nobleman  to  throw  fome  cart- 
loads of  clay  into  the  pond,  which  produ- 
ced a confiderable  change  on  the  water  to 
the  better. 

When  water  in  pit-wells  is  rendered 
impure,  from  ftagnating  too  long,  without 
being  drawn  off  by  pumping,  or  when  it 
has  acquired  any  bad  fmell,  by  impure  wa- 
ter getting  into  it,  or  full  of  animalcula  or 
fmall  earth-worms,  by  throwing  into  the 

well 
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well  a few  fhovels  full  of  burnt  lime,  it 
will  become  pure  and  fweet. 

Horfes  have  a delicate  tafte  and  fmell, 
and  are  very  nice  in  the  choice,  both  of 
what  they  eat  and  what  they  drink  ; of 

courfe,  they  fhun,  when  it  is  in  their  pow- 

% 

er,  every  thing  that  is  difagreeable  to  ei- 
ther. But,  when  they  are  long  reftri<Sted 
from  drinking  water,  they  will,  in  that 
cafe,  offend  their  tafte,  to  gratify  thirft. 

- This  is  evident  from  their  readily  drink- 
ing water  ftrongly  impregnated  with  nitre, 
or  with  quick-lime,  in  certain  cafes.  But 
this  reftri&ion  ought  never  to  be  laid  on 
horfes,  more  efpecially  when  they  are  la- 
bouring under  an  inflammatory  fever ; as,  in 
fuch  cafes,  they  cannot  drink  too  much,  in 
order  to  dilute  their  blood,  and  promote 
the  natural  fecretions  ; but  it  too  frequent- 
ly happens,  through  mifmanagement,  that 
they  are  forced,  from  neceflity,  to  drink 
water  which  they  loath,  and  that  very  fpa- 
ringly  ; when,  at  the  fame  time,  if  given 
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them  in  a proper  manner,  and  of  a proper 
temperature,  it  might  prove,  in  many  ca- 
fes, the  beft  medicine  they  could  get. 

Horfes  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  drink 
too  much  cold  water  at  one  time.  If  they 
fhould  exceed  in  this,  it  fhows  that  they 
have  been  neglected  in  this  refpeft  ; for,  if 
they  had  always  water  at  command,  they 
would  drink  often,  but  never  too  much  at 
once.  For  this  reafon,  water  fhould  be  of- 
fered them  frequently,  but  not  in  too  great 
a quantity.  Neither  fhould  they  be  allow- 
ed to  drink  much  water  when  they  are 
going  to  perform  any  adtive  exercifes. 

It  is  very  refrefhing  to  horfes  to  allow 
them  to  wafh  their  mouths  and  throat  by  a 
glut  or  two  of  water,  after  performing  any 
fevere  exercifes  ; but  they  ought,  on  no 
account,  to  be  indulged  in  drinking  a 
quantity  of  cold  water  when  they  are  over- 
heated. This  fhould  be  particularly  guard- 
ed againft,  as  the  confequences  are  dan- 
gerous, 
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gerous,  and  frequently  prove  fatal  to  them  ; 
for,  when  a quantity  of  cold  water  is  taken 
into  the  ftomach  in  this  heated  ftate,  when 
its  veffels  are  full,  and  diftended  with 
blood,  a ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  thefe 
veffels  takes  place,  a mortification  follows, 
and  death  enfues ; therefore,  when  a horfe 
has  been  overheated,  from  exercife,  &c. 
fmall  quantities  of  water  fhould  be  given 
him  at  a time  in  a pail,  but  not  till  he  ap- 
pears to  be  thoroughly  cool  ; and,  in  very 
cold  weather,  the  chill  may  be  taken  off, 
by  mixing  the  water  with  that  which  is  a 
little  heated.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  likewife 
of  fervice  to  put  fome  oat- meal  in  the  wa- 
ter, or  bran. 

It  is  a common  pra&ice  to  ride  horfes 
pretty  hard  after  they  drink  water,  in  or- 
der (as  the  phrafe  is)  to  warm  it  in  the 
horfe’s  belly.  Walking,  or  trotting  gently, 
may  be  of  ufe,  but  any  quicker  motion,  in 
this  cafe,  is  extremely  hurtful.  In  travel- 
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ing  toward  the  end  of  a ftage,  if  a liorfe  is 
not  too  warm,  it  is  very  proper,  if  an  op- 
portunity offers,  to  give  him  a little  water, 
but  by  no  means  to  fuffer  him  to  drink  too 
much, 
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BY  Exercife  I mean  only  in  regard  to 
fuch  horfes  as  are  allowed  to  {land  too 
much  at  reft  in  the  ftable,  and  at  the  fame 
time  are  full  fed,  and  breathe  conftantly  a 
hot  foul  ftagnated  air  in  clofe  ftables  ; the 
whole  of  what  is  here  advanced  being  cal- 
culated to  promote  :the  health  and  found- 
nefs  of  horfes,  by  recommending  fuch  pre- 
cepts as  may  contribute  to  preferve  them 
in  a proper  habit  of  body,  and  render  them 
fit  for  active  exercifes,  in  order  that  they 
may  perform  them  with  eafe  and  freedom 
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to  themfelves,  and  with  pleasure  to  their 
owners.  At  the  fame*  time,  it  will  fhow 
how  much  it  is  the  intereft  of  thofe  who 
keep  horfes,  and  wifh  to  have  them  in 
health,  8cc.  to  attend  particularly  to  this 
important  article. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  ftrange  at  firft 
^ lew,  to  aflert  that  a much  greater  number 
of  horfes  who  are  high  fed,  and  hand  much 
at  reft  in  clofe  warm  ftables,  die  of  difeafes 
which  are  brought  on  them  from  the  want 
of  regular  exercife,  efpeeially  in  great 
towns,  than  from  any  other  clafs  of  difea- 
fes to  which  they  are  liable. 

Horfes  are  formed  for  labour.  Inadi* 
vity  renders  them  unfit  for  it  ; and,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  hurtful  to  their  health,  in  a 
variety  of  refpeds. 

\ ‘ fi.  r * • • V-T\  'ft  l •;.t 

Inadivity,  with  full  feeding,  renders  the 
body  dull  and  fluggifti.  The  ftomach  is 
loaded  with  food,  which  it  cannot  properly 

digeft. 
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digeft.  The  food  is  detained  too  long  in 
the  bowels.  Hence  indigeftion,  coftive- 
nefs,  and  flatulencies.  The  .inteftines,  in 
this  loaded  ftate,  prefs  upon  the  furround- 
ing vifcera,  and  obftrud  the  circulation  of 
the  different  fluids  in  them.  The  liver,  me- 
fentery,  and  fpleen,  are  expofed  to  be  in- 
jured from  this  caufe  ; their  natural  func- 
tions are  impeded  ; the  animal  oeconomy 
is  difturbed  ; and,  when  this  is'  the  cafe,  the 
conftitution  muft  be  injured,  and  difeafes 
enfue.  The  natural  fecretions  are  not  in 
due  quantity  ; they,  together  with  the  per- 
fpiration,  are  retained  in  the  body,”  and  are 
abforbed  or  taken  up  again  into  the  mafs 
of  humours,  And  hence  arifes  another 
fource  of  difeafe.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood,  through  the-  whole  fyftem,  is  flow 
and  languid.  Hence  the  humours  or 
juices  are  not  properly  prepared  ; glandu- 
lar obftiu&ions  are  formed  in  different 
organs  of  the  body  ; the  fheath  and  legs 
fwell  j running  fores  take  place  in  the  lat- 
ter, commonly  called  greafe  ; and  the 

whole 
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whole  mafs  of  fluids  are  greatly  difpofed  to 
putrefadion ; difeafes  follow,  and  death  fre- 
quently concludes  the  fcene. 

On  the  other  hand,  conftant  and  habitual 
exercife  renders  the  body  ftrong  and  ac- 
tive, and,  at  the  fame  time,  fit  for  the  moft 
violent  exercifes.  All  animals,  when  left 

; ' V,- 
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to  themfelves,  are  direded  by  natural  in- 
ftind  to  ufe  exercife.  Young  animals,  in 
particular,  fhow  a ftrong  propenfity  to  it  ; 
and  the  very  nature  and  conftitution  of  a 
horfe  requires  a confiderable  proportion  of 
exercife  at  all  times  of  life. 

i 

''X  * *v  *%« 

Exercife  ads  as  an  afliftant  to  the  heart, 
in  promoting  a free  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  juices  through  every  part  of  the  body. 
It  creates  an  appetite,  and  promotes  digef- 
tion,  and  thereby  greatly  aflifts  in  convert- 
ing  the  food  to  nourifhment.  It  promotes 
all  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  which  en- 
livens the  body,  and  gives  room  for  frefh 
fupplies  of  nouriftiment ; it  invigorates  the 
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whole  fyftem  ; it  gives  a flow  of  fpirits, 
and  adds  firmnefs  and  ftrength  to  the 
mufcles  and  finews.  In  ihort,  without  a 
certain  proportion  of  exercife,  no  animal 
body  can  enjoy  health. 

The  motion  of  the  body,  or  what  is 
called  mufcular  motion,  caufes  the  blood 
and  juices  to  circulate  freely  through  every 
part.  As  this  motion  continues  or  increa- 
fes,  the  breathing  becomes  quicker  and 
{horter,  and  the  perfpiration  is  forced  out 
at  the  pores  of  the  {kin.  The  fweat  then, 
becomes  vifible  on  the  furface  of  the 
body,  in  the  form  of  fleams,  like  fmoke. 
The  wetnefs  on  the  fkin  fometimes  re- 
fembles  froth,  and  is  fometimes  thin  and 
watery,  according  to  the  habit  of  body  the 
horfe  is  in  at  the  time.  The  fweat  of  a fat 
horfe  is  always  clammy,  and  of  a frothy 
appearance  ; that  of  a thin  meagre  habit, 
when  in  good  condition  for  exercife,  is 
thin  and  watery. 


The 
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The  conftant  and  habitual  ufe  of  exer- 
cife  or  labour  increafes  the  firmnefs  of  the 
mufcular  fibres,  which,  being  thereby  more 
clofely  compacted,  the  ferous  or  watery 
parts  of  the  fluids  are  more  expreffed  from 
their  interftices,  by  which  they  acquire  a 
degree  of  rigidity,  that  caufes,  as  it  were,  a 
drynefs  of  the  whole  mufcular  parts.  Hence 
the  difference  is  very  vifible  to  the  eye,  be- 
tween the  firmnefs  of  the  flefh  of  poft, 
running,  and  hunting  horfes,  and  thofe 
that  are  fat,  and  little  ufed  to  labour  or 
exercife. 

The  effe&s  of , exercife  to  horfes  are  not 
only  beneficial  to  their  health,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  keeps  them  in  that  condition 
which  is  neceffary  to  preferve  them  in  pro- 
per order  for  performing  the  various  la- 
bours which  may  be  required  of  them. 
Befides,  in  many  cafes  of  beginning  difor- 
ders,  its  good  effects  foon  become  vifible, 
when  it  is  ufed  as  a medicine,  in  thofe 
horfes  who  have  fwelled  legs,  &c.  from 
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landing  idle  in  the  liable.  For,  ahho’  fuch 
horfes  may  have  been  declared  full  of  hu- 
mours, and  that  nothing  could  relieve  them 
from  thefe  fuppofed  humours,  but  purging, 
diuretic  or  alterative  medicines  ; yet  it  has 
been  frequently  found,  that  regular  exer- 
cife,  frequent  rubbing  of  the  legs,  with  a 
roomy  Hall  to  ilretch  their  legs  when  they 
lie  down,  have  removed  thefe  complaints, 
without  any  medicine  whatever. 

Tt  has  already  been  obferved,  that,  in 
great  towns,  moll  horfes  that  are  kept  there 
are  much  injured  for  want  of  regular  ex- 
ercife-  They  hand  in  the  liable,  pampered 
to  the  full  with  the  richelt  food,  for  days, 
nay  even  for  weeks  together,  without  go- 
ing any  farther  than  the  water,  and  fre- 
quently even  that  is  carried  to  them. 
Hence  their  ftomachs  are  filled  and  over- 
loaded with  grofs  food.  This  produces  a 
crude  indigefled  chyle,  which  vitiates  the 
blood,  and  difpofes  it  to  difeafe.  Rides, 
or  coveied  lhades,  for  exercifing  horfes 
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in  all  weathers,  are  extremely  ufefut ; and 
no  ftable-yard,  in  large  towns,  fhould  be 
without  them  ; although,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  open  air  is  preferable  to  too  clofe 
fhades,  or  riding  houfes. 

I remember  to  have  fomewhere  read  of 
a fad  that  feemed  to  have  all  the  mark's  of 
authenticity,  and  which  is  applicable  to  the 
prefent  fubject,  the  fubftance  of  which  is 
as  follows.  The  governour  of  a fortrefs  on 
the  continent  having  been  unexpectedly 
fhut  up  in  his  garrifon,  by  the  enemy,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  admitted  a confiderable 
body  of  cavalry  of  his  own  party  on  their 
march.  In  fuch  a fituation,  the  cavalry 
were  looked  upon  as  loft  ; but,  to  the  a- 
mazement  of  thofe  who  faw  them  when 
the  fiege  was  raifed,  they  were  not  only  in 
health,  but  in  excellent  order,  and  fit  for 
the  moft  adive  exercifes.  The  method  the 
governour  ordered  them  to  be  treated  was 
thus  : As  he  had  no  room  to  excrcife 

them  but  in  the  ftable,  which  was  bomb 

proof, 


proof,  he  ordered  three  men  at  a time  to 
each  horfe  ; one  to  get  on  his  back,  the 
other  two  were  ftationed  on  each  fide  be- 
hind him,  with  long  whips  in  their  hands, 
they  wrere  ordered  to  make  the  horfe  ftir 
about  from  fide  to  fide,  till  fuch  time  as  he 

i 

was  covered  with  fweat  ; the  men,  when 
tired,  were  fucceeded  by  others.  Others  a- 
gain  were  ordered  to  rub  the  horfe  down 
till  he  wTas  quite  dry.  This  manoeuvre 
was  repeated  every  day  ; which  afforded  ex- 
ercife  both  to  the  men  and  horfes,  and  pre- 
ferved  both  from  thofe  dileafes  which  arife 
from  inactivity. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  appear 
how  falutary,  and  even  neceflary,  regular 
exercife  is,  in  preferving  horfes  in  health. 
From  the  fame  reafoning,  it  likewife  may 
be  inferred,  that  they  fhould  be  accuftom- 
ed  to  labour  and  a&ive  exercifes  by  de- 
grees ; for  all  fudden  changes,  whether 
from  idlenefs  to  adtive  exercifes,  or  from 
thefe  exercifes  to  idlenefs,  produce  confi- 
derable  changes  in  the  fyftem,  and  render 

both 
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both  the  folids  and  fluids  liable  to  difeafe* 
This  we  experience  from  our  own  feel- 
ings. When  a man,  who  has  not  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  undergo  much  fatigue  performs 
any  violent  exercife  or  labour  of  any  kind, 
by  which  he  has  been  overheated  and  fa- 
tigued, while  he  is  warm  he  feels  no'  com- 
plaints ; but,  when  he  cools,  he  will  feel 
himfelf  ftiff,  and  all  over  pained  in  the  muf- 
cular  parts ; but,  if  he  perfeveres  in  the  daily 
ufe  of  the  fame  exercife  or  labour,  it  becomes 
at  laft  familiar  to  him,  fo  that  he  can  perform 
thefe  exercifes  with  eafe  to  himfelf,  and  at 

the  fame  time  he  will  be  free  from  thofe 

• 

pains  in  the  mufcular  parts  which  were  at 
jfirft  occafioned  by  exertions  to  which  they 
had  not  been  accuftomed.  It  is  the  fame 
with  horfes,  on  their  being  firft  fet  to  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exercifes,  although  they 
cannot  exprefs  their  feelings  ; yet  the 
ftiff  contra&ed  fteps,  upon  moving  them 
about,  after  a hard  day’s  work,  fairly  dif- 
cover  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  them.  Ac- 
cuftom  them  regularly  to  the  habitual  prac- 
tice 
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tice  of  thefe  exercifes  or  labour,  it  then  be- 
comes eafy  to  them,  without  any  (tiffnefs 
or  difficulty  of  breathing  following  from 
it.  Hence,  when  a horfe  has  arrived  at 
this  ftate  or  habit  of  body,  he  is  then  faid, 
in  the  (table  phrafe,  to  be  in  wind. 

But  one  great  fource  of  difeafe  in  horfes 
arifes  from  the  improper  treatment  of  them 
after  they  have  been  overheated  by  exercife 
or  hard  labour.  This,  one  would  naturally 
think,  (hould  occur  to  evety  man  from  his 
own  feelings  ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe  ; 
there  are  many  liable  people  of  fuch  a par- 
ticular way  of  thinking,  that,  although  a 
horfe  (hould  be  all  over  wet,  and  fmoking 
with  fweat,  (till  they  will  inlift,  according 
to  their  own  way  of  expreffing  themfelves, 
that  he  is  not  heated  at  the  heart,  and  ex- 
pofe  him  to  the  cold  air  uncovered,  tied  at 
the  (table  door,  and  even  allow  him  to 
drink  his  belly  full  of  cold  water  in  this 
heated  condition.  It  would  fill  a volume 
to  enumerate  the  many  cafes  that  have  oc- 
curred 
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curred  where  this  treatment  has  proved  fa- 
tal to  horfes. 

When  a horfe  grows  warm  from  vio- 
lent exercife,  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  &c. 
is  then  greatly  increafed,  by  which  the 
fmaller  veflels  are  dilated,  and  admit  of  the 
grofler  fluids,  which  do  not  ufually  circu- 
late in  them.  This  is  evident  when  a horfe 
has  been  hard  run,  from  the  rednefs  of  the 
white  of  the  eye,  the  veflels  of  which  ad- 
mitting the  red  blood  into  them.  There 
are  likewife  a number  of  fmall  blood  vef- 
fels,  which  may  be  obferved  on  the  furface 
of  the  Ikin,  that  are  not  vilible  when  a 
horfe  is  cool,  and  at  reft.  All  thefe  circum- 
ftances  plainly  fhow  the  rapidity  of  the  cir- 
culation during  the  time  of  violent  exercife. 
When  the  horfe  is  properly  taken  care  of, 
and  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  the  celerity 
of  the  blood,  &c.  abates,  the  veflels  con- 
trad:,  and  repel  thefe  grofler  fluids  back  in- 
to the  larger  veflels,  and,  by  degrees,  the 
fluids  return  to  their  former  courfe  and 

place. 
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place.  But,  if  the  body  is  fuffered  to  ftand 
{till,  expofed  to  cold  air,  or  if  the  horfe  is 
fuffered  to  drink  cold  water,  the  veflels, 
contracting  fuddenly  by  the  cold,  (whether 
it  is  applied  to  the  internal  organs,  as  the 

t 

ftomach  or  lungs,  or  the  external  furface  of 
the  body),  retain  the  grofler  fluids  that  have 
entered  them.  Hence,  in  the  former  ca- 
fes,  violent  inflammations,  gangrene,  and, 
of  courfe,  fudden  death.  In  the  latter,  all 
the  difeafes  that  are  confequent  upon  ob- 
ftruCted  perfpiration.  Cafes  of  this  kind 
frequently  happen  to  the  human  body, 
when  thofe  who  are  overheated  are  fo  im- 
prudent as  to  expofe  themfelves  to  cold  air, 
or  to  drink  cold  liquors.  Death  is  too  fre- 
quently the  confequence,  or  they  are  feized 
with  the  moft  violent  and  acute  difeafes. 

Van  Swieten,  in  his  Commentary,  (Vd. 
I.  page  341.)  records  the  cafe  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who,  “ when  covered  with 
“ fweat  and  duft,  went  into  the  Cydnus  to 
c’  wafh  himfelf,  in  a very  hot  country,  and 

“ the 
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“ the  hotteft  time  of  the  day  ; as  foon  as 
“ he  entered  the  water,  his  limbs  grew  ftiflf 
“ on  a fudden,  and  he  turned  pale  all  over, 
“ and  the  vital  heat  forfook  almoft  every 
“ part  of  his  body.  His  fervants  received 
“ him  like  a dying  man,  and  carried  him, 
“ fcarce  fenfible,  to  his  tent.  So  fuddenly 
“ was  his  ftrength  deftroyed,  young  and 
“ hardened  as  he  was  by  warlike  toils,  a 
* violent  difeafe  immediately  feized  him, 
“ who  was  perfectly  well  before,  from 
£<  which  he  very  difficultly  efcaped,  by  the 
“ fkill  and  fidelity  of  Philip  his  phyfician,*1 

Such  are  the  confequences  arifing  from 
the  imprudent  expofure  of  the  bodies  either 
of  a man  or  a hoife  to  too  great  a degree 
of  fudden  cold,  whether  it  be  applied  to 
the  ftomach  in  drinking  cold  water,  or  to 
the  external  parts  of  the  body,  when  over- 
heated ; of  which  a great  variety  of  cafes 
might  be  mentioned,  which  have  occurred 
to  both,  and  which  is  confirmed  by  obfer- 
vation.  For  every  fummer  produces  freffi 

inftances 
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inftances  of  difeafes  and  death  to  indivi- 
duals, from  going  into  the  water  to  bathe 
when  the  body  is  overheated,  and  every 
day  produces  the  fame  inftances  in  horfes, 
as  they,  when  travelling  or  hunting,  are  o- 
bliged  to  go  through  waters  that  lie  in 
their  way.  For  which  reafon,  every  one 
who  has  a regard  for  his  horfe  fhould,  if 
poflible,  endeavour  to  fhun  it,  and  go  a- 
bout  to  where  the  water  is  lefs  deep,  or  to  a 
bridge,  although  it  may  be  at  a confiderable 
diftance  ; as  plunging  a horfe,  when  over- 
heated, into  cold  water,  not  only  endan- 
gers his  life  from  the  mod  violent  acute 
difeafes ; or,  if  he  fhould  furvive  the 
fhock,  it  occafions  the  mod  obftinate  chro- 
nic complaints  in  the  cheft,  legs,  and  feet$ 
which  may  render  him  ufelefs. 

Although  a certain  degree  of  exercife  be 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  health  of  fuch 
horfes  as  hand  much  at  red  in  the  dable, 
with  too  full  feeding  ; yet  it  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  that,  like  many  other  things  relating 
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to  horfes,  it  may  be  carried  to  excefs,  and 
x roay  prove  more  hurtful  than  beneficial  ; 
therefore  the  time  and  manner  of  regula- 
ting it  deferves  attention.  Thus,  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  caufe  a horfe  exert  himfelf 
too  fuddenly  after  he  is  newly  fed  and  wa- 
tered, becaufe  his  ftomach  is  then  too  full. 
They  fhould  be  moved  flow  and  gently  at 
hrft  fetting  out.  They  will  naturally  mend 
their  pace  of  themfelves.  Their  exercife 
fhould  be  continued  in  proportion  to  their 
ftrength,  manner  of  feeding,  and  the  la- 
bour, &c.  required  of  them  ; and  this 
fhould  be  repeated  every  day  when  it  is 
pra&icable,  and  the  horfes  not  otherwife 
employed  ; increafing  their  exercife  as  cir- 
eumftances  may  require.  From  want  of 
the  above  precautions  in  exercifmg  horfes, 
how  many  cafes  of  broken  wind  and  other 
afthmatic  complaints  might  be  referred  to 
fuch  caufes  ? 

It  is  likewife  improper  to  take  out  horfes 
to  exercife  in  wet  or  rain,  or  when  they 
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are  not  able  to  bear  it,  either  from  former 
fatigue,  from  hard  labour,  or  when  they 
are  fick  or  lame. 

But  the  greateft  caution  is  neceffary  to 
be  obferved  with  horfes  that  are  very  fat. 
They  require  a long  courfe  of  very  moderate 
and  regular  exercife,  before  they  can  with 
fafety  be  put  to  that  which  is  the  leaft  vio- 
lent. Their  fat,  by  the  exceffive  heat  their 
bodies  acquire  by  violent  exercife,  is  melt- 
ed, as  it  were,  into  oil,  and  carried  into  the 
blood,  when  it  caufes  what  is  called  an  oily 
plethora,  which  produces  the  mod:  violent 
and  fudden  inflammations  in  the  lungs,  &c. 
The  vifcidity  of  the  oily  matter  obftrudting 
the  veflels,  and  preventing  the  other  fluids 
from  pafling  through  them,  frequently  oc- 
cafions  hidden  death  ; many  inftances  of 
which  1 have  known,  particularly  in  thofe 
horfes  that  have  been  fed  with  a great  deni 
of  boiled  meat,  in  order  to  fatten  them  for 
tale.  Thus  a pair  of  hrong  heavy  carriage 
horfes  were  once  offered  me  for  fale.  I 
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declined  purchafing  them,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  fatnefs,  which  was  thought 
very  lingular.  A gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood purchafed  them.  They  were 
conftantly  and  regularly  exercifed  with  the 
greateft  care  and  attention  for  a confider- 
able  time,  in  order  to  reduce  their  bodies, 
and  bring  them  into  a proper  condition  for 
work.  After  this  had  been  continued  for 
fome  weeks,  they  had  occafion  to  travel 
pretty  fmartly  a very  fhort  ft  age  of  feven 
miles  out  and  home,  which  finifhed  one  of 
them  after  a fhort  illnefs.  This  and  a va- 
riety of  fimilar  cafes,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
horfes,  may  ferve  to  fhow  the  danger  of 
putting  thofe  that  are  too  fat  and  full  of 
juices,  too  fuddenly  on  violent  exercifes  of 
any  kind  ; for  there  is  no  ftate  or  habit  of 
body  a horfe  can  be  in  more  dangerous, 
or  more  liable  to  difeafe,  or  that  runs  great- 
er hazard,  when  attacked  with  difeafe,  than 
thofe  that  are  too  fat. 
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Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  fliow  the 
advantages  that  arife  to  horfes  from  the 
conftant  habit  of  moderate  exercife.  It  per^ 
haps  may  be  of  ufe  to  purfue  this  fubjedt  a 
little  farther,  and  confider  the  effe&s  it  pro- 
duces when  carried  to  excefs,  and  the  con- 
fequences  that  follow  from  it,  on  being  too 
fuddenly  expofed  to  cold  air,  or  plunged  in 
cold  water. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  animals  that  have 
been  hard  hunted,  before  they  are  killed, 
that,  upon  taking  off  the  fkin,  the  whole 
panniculus  adipofis , and  even  the  mufcular 
flefh,  have  been  found  almoft  black,  from 
the  blood  being  extravafated  under  the  Ikin, 
or  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  body,  toge- 
ther with  the  velocity  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  that  the  blood  has  been  forced 
into  thofe  veflels,  in  which  it  does  not  com- 
monly circulate.  The  fame  appearance  I 
have  obferved  in  horfes,  particularly  one 
that  fuddenly  fell  down  dead  in  a race  on 
coming  up  to  the  ftarting  pofl:  the  lad  heat. 

When 
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Vvhen  they  were  taking  off  his  fkin,  the 
blood  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  extrava- 
fated  between  the  flefh  and  the  fkin,  and 
run  down  in  a confiderable  quantity,  as  the 
horfe  was  then  hardly  cold.  It  is  likewife 
obferved  in  cattle  that  are  drove  too  hard, 
immediately  before  they  are  flaughtered, 
that  the  blood  is  too  much  mixed  with  the 
flefh,  &c.  All  thefe  circumftances  demon- 
ftrate,  that  in  violent  exercifes  the  blood  is 
forced  by  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  and 
extreme  heat  of  the  body,  into  veflels  in 
which  it  does  not  circulate  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of.circulation.  Whilft  the  body  is 
in  this  heated  flate,  if  cold  water  is  thrown 
upon  it,  or  the  horfe  plunged  into  cold  water, 
or  too  great  and  fudden  a degree  of  cold 
in  any  fhape  applied  to  the  body,  the  fluids, 
as  I have  formerly  hinted,  are  retained 
there,  by  the  veflels  contracting  fuddenly  ; 
and  as  thefe  extravafated  fluids  cannot  fo 
fpeedily  be  abforbed  or  taken  up  by  the  ab- 
forbent  veflels,  and  conveyed  into  the  cir- 
culating mafs,  they  may  then  be  faid  to  be 
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in  a ftate  of  ftagnation.  Hence  inflamma- 
tion, gangrene,  and  mortification  follow. 

This  may  be  farther  illuftrated  by  confi- 
dering  the  manner  in  which  horfes  are  af- 
fedted  in  that  dilorder,  which  is  commonly 
termed  a founder,  the  fymptoms  that  take 
place  in  the  different  ftages  of  the  diforder, 
and  the  circumftances  that  appear  on  dif- 
fering thofe  who  have  died  of  it.  As  this 
diforder  always  proceeds  from  cold  too  fud- 
denly  applied  to  the  body,  whether  it  be 
from  a current  of  cold  air,  or  from  plunging 
the  body  into  cold  water,  when  overheat- 
ed, the  effedts  are  the  fame.  The  fymp- 
toms at  firft,  are,  when  the  horfe  begins  to 
cool,  he  appears  very  ftiff  and  feeble  in  his 
fore  quarters,  and,  when  forced  to  move 
forwards,  he  colledts  his  body,  as  it  were, 
into  a heap,  and  brings  his  hind  feet  as  far 
forward  under  his  body  as  he  pofiibly  can, 
in  order  to  remove  the  preflure  of  the 
weight  of  his  body  from  the  fore  legs  and 
feet  ; at  the  fame  time  he  lets  his  fore  feet 
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to  the  ground  with  feemingly  great  pain  ; 
his  fore  parts  are  extremely  hot,  the  legs 
confiderably  fwelled,  and  feemingly  pain- 
ful to  the  animal  when  touched,  a violent 
fever  fucceeds,  which,  if  not  properly  treat- 
ed, terminates  in  death;  or,  if  the  horfe 
furvives  the  fhock,  in  incurable  lamenefs. 
On  differing  the  legs  and  fhoulders  of 
thofe  horles  who  have  died  in  a few  days 
illnefs  of  this  diforder,  the  blood  is  gene- 
rally found  extravafated,  as  mentioned  a- 
bove,  the  parts  having  a black  appearance, 
efpecially  between  the  fidn  and  the  flefh. 
The  fame  blacknefs  is  likewife  obferved  in 
the  cellular  membranes  between  the  inter- 
ftices  of  the  mufcles  and  tendons,  the  tex- 
ture of  the  veflels  are  deftroyed  and  morti- 
fied. The  following  cafe  was  communica- 
ted to  me  by  a very  judicious  farrier  in 
London.  A gentleman  being  18  miles  di- 
ftant  from  London,  was  anxious  to  be  in 
town  before  it  was  dark.  He  rode  his 
horfe  very  hard  through  a deep  fnovv,  du- 
ring a fevere  froft.  When  the  horfe  was 
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fuppered  up  after  being  well  rubbed  over, 
he  lay  down,  and  was  found  in  the  fame 
fituation  next  morning,  but  unable  to  rife, 
or  Hand  when  up.  On  the  third  day,  both 
his  fore  hoofs  fell  off.  This  was  a founder 
of  the  very  worft  kind.  The  exceffive 
coldnefs  of  the  fnow,  to  which  his  hoofs 
and  legs  had  been  fo  long  expofed,  when  they 
were  overheated,  produced  the  effects  above 
related  in  the  cafe  of  founder.  The  violence 
of  the  inflammation  that  had  taken  place 
within  the  hoof  had  deftroyed  the  texture 
of  the  veffels,  &c.  Hence  all  manner  of 
connection  between  the  hoof  and  internal 
parts  of  the  foot  being  deftroyed,  they  be- 
came loofe,  and  fell  off.  The  fame  effects 
happen  in  the  human  body,  when  a violent 
inflammation  takes  place  about  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  or  toes,  the  nails  come  off. 

Plunging  horfes  in  cold  water,  when 
they  are  overheated,  has  the  effeCt  to  weak- 
en them,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing obfervation  communicated  to  me 
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by  a gentleman  who  is  a great  fportfman, 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  well  {killed  and  ac- 
quainted with  horfes  : ‘ That,  in  hunting, 

* when  they  are  overheated  and  obliged  to 
s go  through  deep  waters,  efpecially  if  they 

* are  obliged  to  fwim,  they  focn  after  be- 
‘ come  faint,  jaded,  and  tired.’ 

It  may  be  urged  by  fome  people,  that 
they  have  known  horfes  plunged  into  cold 
water,  when  they  were  overheated,  and 
likewife  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
coldeft  weather,  without  any  fuch  bad  con- 
fequences  following  from  it.  This  will 
readily  be  granted.  I would  again  afk,  how 
comes  it  that  one  man  is  feized  with  a di- 
feafe,  whilft  another,  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftance,  place,  and  fituation,  efcapes  it  ? 
The  anfwer  to  both  is  obvious.  It  depends 
on  certain  circumftances  of  habit  of  body 
eithcr  may  be  in  at  the  time.  Thus,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  two  horfes  yoked  to 
a poll  chaife,  the  one  a veteran  hardened 
by  labour,  &c.  the  other  a frelh  horfe, 

when 
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when  overheated  on  the  road,  and  obliged 
to  go  through  deep  waters  ; the  veteran 
fhall  be  affe&ed  with  the  difeafe  termed  a 
founder,  whilft  the  other  is  not ; although 
it  more  frequently  happens  that  young,  or 
frefli  horfes,  are  much  more  liable  to  be  in- 
jured from  fuch  treatment. 

As  the  difeafes  which  arife  from  obftru£t- 
ed  perfpiration  are  fometimes  rapid  in  their 
progrefs,  a few  general  remarks  on  fome 
of  the  moft  prevailing,  or  moft  dangerous, 
may  be  ufeful  in  this  place,  as  it  may  be 
prefumed  that  horfes  generally  are  more 
expofed  to  catch  fuch  diforders,  after  they 
have  been  overheated,  more  efpecially  when 
they  are  improperly  treated,  or  neglected. 

/ * 1 , 

It  has  been  formerly  obferved,  that,  when 
the  body  is  overheated  by  active  exercifes 
or  violent  labour,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  &c.  is  carried  on  through  the  veffels 
with  uncommon  rapidity  ; of  courfe  the 
rcfpiration,  or  breathing,  becomes  more  la- 
borious, 
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borious,  and  more  frequently  repeated  ; at 
the  fame  time  the  perfpiration,  from  the 
cuticular  pores  of  the  fkin,  is  confiderably 
increafed  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  in  the 
form  of  humid  fteams  like  fmoke,  and 
fometimes  fo  profufe  as  to  run  down  the 
fkin,  as  if  water  had  been  poured  on  the 
body. 

As  this  perfpirable  matter  is  very  liable 
to  be  fuddenly  checked  by  cold,  (in  what- 
ever manner  it  is  applied,  whether  by  a cur- 
rent of  cold  air,  or  water  thrown  upon  the 
body,  or  horfes  plunged  into  it),  and  re- 
tained in  the  body,  it  then  occafions  a num- 
ber and  variety  of  difeafes,  which  either  af- 
fe£t  the  fyftem  in  general,  as  in  fevers,  or 
when  more  local,  and  affe&ing  the  mufcles, 
it  produces  rheumatifm  in  the  fhoulders, 
neck,  and  legs ; hence  ftiffhefs  and  Iame- 
nefs.  When  it  affe&s  any  of  the  internal 
organs,  as  the  bowels,  it  occafions  colic  pains, 
diarrhoea,  or  loofenefs ; when  it  fettles  on 
the  lungs,  it  produces  coughs,  catarrhs,  pe- 
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ripneumony,  or  inflammation  of  the  part, 

followed  by  confumption,  &c.  When  on 
the  membrane  called  the  Pleura,  which 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  it  occafions 
the  moll  violent  pains  or  flitches,  with  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  &c.  When  on  the 
glands  of  the  throat,  fwelling  and  inflam- 
mation, threatening  a fuffocation,  and  fome- 
times  fuppuration  of  thefe  glands  When 
on  the  trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  or  the  pitui- 
tary membrane  which  lines  the  cavities  of 
the  head,  diforders  peculiar  to  thefe  parts. 
The  latter  of  which  deferves  particular  at- 
tention. 

As  the  pituitary  membrane,  which  lines 
the  infide  of  the  nofe  and  the  cavities  of 
the  head,  is  now  pretty  generally  known 
to  be  the  feat  of  that  difeafe  in  horfes  call- 
ed the  glanders , and  which  was  firft  difco- 
vered  by  M.  la  Fofle,  who  is  very  juftly 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  it.  He  has  at  the 
fame  time  pointed  out  the  method  of  cure, 
when  practicable,  before  the  bones  of  the 

head 
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head  become  carious  j of  which  Mr  Bar^ 
tlet,  in  his  Gentleman’s  Farriery,  p.  119. 
treats  pretty  fully.  He  has  likewife  given 
a plate  for  explaining  the  operation  of  the 
Trepan,  as  propofed  in  the  method  of  cure 
by  M.  la  Fofle:  But,  as  Mr  Bartlet  has  ad- 
opted an  inaccuracy  advanced  by  the  for- 
mer, which,  if  not  corrected,  would  miflead 
the  young  pra&itioner,  I fhall  beg  leave 
to  mention  it  in  this  place,  and  point  cut 
the  error.  In  p.  123.  he  fays,  “ It  is  a 
“ curious  remark  of  our  author,  that  the 
“ fublingual  glands,  or  the  kernels  fituated 
“under  the  jaw-bone,  which  are  always 
“ fwelled  in  this  diftemper,  do  not  dif- 
« charge  their  lymph  into  the  mouth,  as  in 
“ man,  but  into  the  noftrils  ; and  that  he 
« conftantly  found  their  obftrudion  agreed 
“ with  the  difcharge,  if  one  gland  only  was 
“ affeded,  then  the  horfe  difcharged  from 
“ one  noftril  only  ; but,  if  both  were,  then 
“ the  difcharge  was  from  both.” 

It  is  furprifing  that  Mr  Bartlet  Ihould 

not  have  correded  M*  la  Fofle  in  this  ana- 
tomical 
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tomical  error  of  placing  the  fublingual 
glands  under  the  jaw-bone  on  the  outfide, 
and  miftaking  the  fubraaxillary  glands  for 
the  fublingual ; for,  if  he  had  infpeded  the 
head  of  a horfe,  he  would  have  found  the 
fublingual  glands  in  their  proper  place, 
where  their  very  name  implies  they  fhould 
be,  that  is,  immediately  under  the  tongue, 
as  in  the  human  body  he  likewife  might 
have  traced  their  dud  or  opening  to  the 
two  fmall  papillae  that  are  fituated  on  the 
infide  of  the  fore-teeth,  under  the  point  of 
the  tongue,  which  demonftrates  that  they 
difcharge  their  lymph  into  the  mouth,  as 
in  man  ; and,  in  all  the  difledions  I have 
made  on  glandered  horfes,  I never  found 
thefe  glands  affeded  ; but  the  fubmaxilla- 
ry  glands  that  are  fituated  between  the  jaw- 
bones on  the  outfide,  are  always  more  or 
lefs  fwelled,  inflamed,  or  indurated,  accor- 
ding to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
affeded,  or  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe, 
they  likewife  difcharge  their  lymph  into 
the  mouth  as  in  the  human  body ; and 
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their  being  conftantly  fwelled  in  glandered 
horfes,  according  as  one  or  both  Tides  of 
the  pituitary  membrane  is  affe&ed,  may  a- 
rife  from  the  fame  caufe,  which  produces  the 
fwelling  of  the  inguinal  glands  in  the  groin  j 
of  the  human  body  in  a gonorrhoea,  that  is, 
from  the  abforption  of  the  virulent  matter 
affe£ting  them,  and  occafioning  that  fwell- 
ing, induration,  &c.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  fwelling  of  the  fubmaxillary  glands  in 
glandered  horfes,  and  of  the  inguinal  glands 
in  the  groin  of  the  human  body  in  a go- 
norrhoea are  only  fymptoms  of  thefe  dif* 
orders. 

The  Count  De  Buffon,  in  his  natural  hi- 
ftory  of  the  horfe,  vol.  3.  p.  382,  alledges 
that  this  difeafe  called  the  Glanders  pro- 
ceeds from  the  horfe  dipping,  or  finking 
his  nofe  and  mouth  deep  into  cold  water 
when  he  drinks.  In  comparing  the  man- 
ner of  a horfe’s  drinking  with  that  of  the 
dog,  he  obferves,  that  “ the  horfe,  on  the 
“ contrary,  whofe  mouth  is  too  fmall,  and 
“ whofe  tongue  is  too  thick,  and  too  fhort, 
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“ for  forming  a fcoop,  and  who*  befides, 
“ drinks  with  more  avidity  than  he  eats, 
il  brifkly  finks  his  mouth  and  nofe  deep 
“ into  the  water,  which  he  fwallows  plen- 
“ tifully  by  the  fimple  motion  of  degluti- 
“ tion.  But  this  obliges  him  to  drink  with- 
“ out  drawing  his  breath  ; while  the  dog 
“ refpires  at  his  nofe  during  the  time  he  is 
“ drinking.  After  running,  when  the  re- 
“ fpiration  is  fhort  and  laborious,  horfes 
“ fhould  be  allowed  to  drink  at  leifure,  and 
“ to  breathe  as  often  as  they  incline.  Nei- 
“ ther  fhould  they  be  permitted  to  drink 
“ water  that  is  too  cold  ; for,  independent 
t(  of  the  colics  frequently  occafioned  by 
“ very  cold  water,  it  often  cools  their  nofe 
“ to  fuch  a degree,  as  brings  on  rheums, 
“ and  perhaps  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
“ difeafe  called  glanders , the  mofl  obftinate 
“ of  all  maladies  to  which  this  noble  ani- 
“ mal  is  fubjeft.  Befides,  thofe  travellers 
“ who  give  a detail  of  the  difeafes  of  hor- 
“ fes  in  warm  countries,  alledge  not  that 
“ the  glanders  is  equally  frequent  in  Ara- 
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bia,  Perfia,  and  Barbary,  as  in  cold  cli— 
u mates*  Hence  I am  led  to  conjedure, 
“ that  this  malady  is  owing  to  the  fuperior 
“ coldnefs  of  the  water  ; becaufe  thefe  ani- 
“ mals  are  obliged  to  keep  their  nofes  in 
“ the  water  a confiderable  time,  which 
“ might  be  prevented  by  never  allowing 
“ them  to  drink  very  cold  water.  AfTes, 
44  which  dread  cold  more  than  horfes,  and 
44  refemble  them  fo  greatly  in  their  inter- 
“ nal  ftrudure,  are  not  equally  fubjed  to 
44  the  glanders,  which  is  owing,  perhaps,  to 
44  their  drinking  in  a different  manner  from 
ii  the  horfe  ; for,  inftead  of  finking  the 
“ nofe  into  the  water,  they  barely  touch  it 
44  with  their  lips.” 

# 

Although  I cannot  help  differing  in  opi- 
nion from  the  Count  in  this  refped,  as  I 
have  known  horfes  affeded  with  this  dif- 
order  who  never  had  the  cuftom  of  dipping 
or  finking  their  nofes  deep  into  water  when 
they  were  drinking  ; yet  I agree  with  him 
on  the  general  principles,  that  the  caufe  of 

this 
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this  diforder  may  proceed  from  cold  af- 
fecting the  pituitary  membrane  which  lines 
the  cavities  of  the  nofe,  See.  for  it  generally 
may  be  traced  to  its  very  beginning,  from 
fome  cold  affeCting  the  head,  and  which 
has  either  been  ill  treated,  or  totally  ne- 
glected : Hence,  therefore,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, that  this  diforder,  like  many  others 
to  which  horfes  are  liable,  may  be  much 
eafier  prevented  than  cured,  when  once  it 
has  taken  place  : Hence  the  neceffity  of 
paying  proper  attention  to  recent  colds,  in 
keeping  the  head  and  throat  warm,  and 
not  fuffering  the  horfe  to  go  abroad  before 
he  is  thoroughly  recovered,  more  efpecially 
in  very  cold  weather. 

When  the  pituitary  membrane  is  affeCl- 
ed  with  a recent  cold,  the  fmall  glands 
which  are  difperfed  throughout  the  fame 
become  dried,  inflamed,  &c.  and,  in  place 
of  feparating  a fine  thin  lymph  like  to  pure 
water,  which  ferves  to  lubricate  and  moift- 
en  the  paffage  of  the  nofe  and  cavities  of 

th$ 
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the  head,  as  in  a healthy  ftate,  they  then 
difcharge  a thick  vifcid  mucus,  known  by 
the  name  of  j not , which  falls  from  the  no- 
ftrils,  according  as  one  or  both  noftrils  are 
affected.  Though  the  difeafe  at  firft  is 
merely  local ; yet,  when  it  increafes  by  ne- 
glect, or  otherwife,  it  fpreads  over  the  whole 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavities  of  the 
nofe,  &c.  The  membrane  becomes  thicken- 
ed, lax,  and  flabby;  its  fmall  glands  become 
more  or  lefs  ulcerated.  Hence  the  quan- 
tity of  mucus  difcharged  from  this  large 
fpace  of  membrane  becomes  very  profufe. 
The  maxillary  finufes  on  each  fide  of  the 
nofe,  (called  the  antrums)  which  are  of  a 
very  particular  ftru&ure,  being  deep  and 
hollow,  refembling  a purfe  with  the  open- 
ing on  the  upper  part  a little  inclined  to 
the  paflfage  of  the  nofe,  one  or  both  of 
thefe  cavities,  according  as  one  or  both 
fides  are  affe&ed,  are  foon  filled  with  the 
mucus,  where  it  is  retained,  and,  from  the 

heat  of  the  parts,  and  its  long  retention,  it 

acquires 
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acquires  a more  virulent  corroding  quali- 
ty, which  adds  to  the  general  diforder.  As 
the  difeafe  increafes,  the  fpongy  bones 
in  the  head,  of  which  there  are  feveral,  be- 
come carious.  The  difcharge  then  becomes 
extremely  foetid,  and  of  different  colours, 
&c.  the  whole  fyftem  being  affedted  by  the 
abforption  of  this  corroding  matter,  the 
horfe  becomes  he&ic.  It  then  becomes  ne- 
ceflary  to  put  a period  to  his  exiftence. 

On  difte&ing  the  heads  of  fuch  horfes 
as  have  been  affe&ed  with  this  diforder,  I 
have  always  found  the  pituitary  membrane 
to  be  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  cavi- 
ties formerly  defcribed  filled  with  vifcid 
mucus.  In  the  firft  ftage  of  the  diforder  it 
is  of  a mild  bland  quality,  and  of  a white 
colour,  without  any  particular  fmell.  In 
the  fecond  ftage  it  becomes  more  ichorous, 
foetid,  and  difcoloured.  In  the  laft  ftage 
it  is  of  a moft  offenfive  fmell,  and  of  a 
black  yellowifh  colour,  mixed  with  blood, 
the  whole  membrane  being  then  turned  in- 
to 
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to  one  ulcer,  the  fpongy,  and  even  the 
more  folid  bones  rotten  and  deftroyed,  all 
the  cavities  of  the  nofe,  &c.  may  then  be  faid 
to  be  converted  into  one  general  mafs  of 
corruption.  I have  been  the  more  particu- 
lar in  defcribing  the  general  fymptoms  of 
this  difeafe,  together  with  the  appearances 
on  difleCtion,  as  the  hints  here  thrown  out 
may  be  of  ufe  in  leading  to  farther  difco- 
veries,  either  for  preventing  or  curing  this 
loathfome  diforder. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, that  there  can  be  no  great  hopes  of  cu- 
ring this  difeafe  in  the  two  laft  flages.  I /hall 
only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  when  a cure 
is  practicable,  it  can  only  take  place  in  cer- 
tain favourable  circumftances,  and  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  the  difoider,  before  the  mucus 
acquires  any  ichorous  or  bad  quality,  or 
the  bones  become  carious.  It  will  ftill  be 
more  favourable  when  ,the  difcharge  of 
mucus  is  from  one  noftril  only.  For  the 
ODeration  of  the  trepan,  as  recommended 

by 
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by  M-  la  FofTe,  I mufl  refer  th^eac^er  to 
Mr  Bartlet’s  defcription  of  that/3?61"^011* 
which  is  pretty  accurate ; only  would  ob- 
ferve,  that,  as  he  directs  tl7  thin  bony 
partition  immediately  betwen  the 
■where  the  lower  trepan^3  made,  and 
the  bone  which  forms  th/  bottom  of  the 
maxillary  linus,  where  thfmucus  is  lodged, 
to  be  perforated  with  a iiletto,  or  fharp 
pointed  iron  ; as  this  l?f  operation  is  apt 
to  make  long  fiffures,  /tacks,  or  Teams  in 
that  bone,  by  which/heans  it  becomes  the 
more  liable  to  be  aff&ed  with  the  ichorous 
matter  that  is  to  3afs  through  the  parts, 
and  by  becoming  various  may  protract  the 
cure.  It  will  therefore  be  more  advifeable 
to  perforate  this,  thin  bony  partition  with 
a trepan  of  a fmaller  fize,  and  then  with 
another  ftill  lefs  v>  perforate  the  bottom  of 
the  finus.  Hence  it  will  be  neceifary  to 
make  three  perforations  with  the  trepan, 
before  the  mucus  confined  in  th£  finus  can 
■be  difcharged,  befides,  the  opening  in  the 
frontal  finus,  which  is  made  on  purpofe  to 
fyringe  the  cavities  with  proper  injections. 

Thus 
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Thus  have  endeavoured  to  la y before 

the  readefome  of  the  general  effedts  of  a 
current  of.o]d  a;r>  or  cold  wa[er  ,;ed 

to  the  furfa.  0f  the.body  of  horfes  when 
they  are  ove,eated.  The  efTefts  of  too 
much  cold  w.er  being  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach  at  once  hve  been  already  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  o water.  It  remains  now 

make  a verj  Ihort  obfervation  on  too 
Id  air  being  inljred  into  the  lungs,  when 
they  ate  much  agisted  from  exercife,  and 
the  body  confiderabi-  heated. 

However  dry  and  iaftic  the  air  may  be 
that  is  drawn  into  the  imgs  0f  an  animal 
body  in  refpiration  or  breathing;  yet,  when 
It  IS  difcharged  from  then,  it  - is  evidently 
loaded  with  humid  fleams ; at  the  fame 
time  it  lofes  confiderably  of  its  elaftic  qua- 
lity. The  moifture  that  comes  from  the 
lungs  evidently  lhows,  that  a very  great 
portion  of  thin  lymph,  or  perfpirable  mat- 
ier>  is  difcharged  from  them  at  every  refpi» 
ration  $ and,  as  this  action  is  increafed  and 

quickened 
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quickened  by  exercife,  the  difcharge  of  this 
fluid  will  be  the  greater.  But,  as  very  cold 
air  is  apt  to  conftringe  or  fhut  up  the  cuti-  „ 
cular  pores  on  the  furface  of  the  body,  in 
like  manner  when  it  is  applied  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lungs,  efpecially  when  they  are 
overheated,  it  produces  the  fame  effedt 
there  ; hence,  that  perfpirable  matter  which 
Ihould  be  thrown  out  from  them,  is  retain- 
ed in  the  lungs,  and  produces  colds,  ca- 
tarrhs, inflammation,  and  confumption. 

Thus  I have  attempted  to  fhow  the 
reader  the  difadvantages  that  arife  to 
horfes  from  errors  in  the  management  of 
them,  refpedting  their  ftables,  food,  water, 
air,  and  exercife ; and  I hope  I have  in 
fome  meafure  pointed  out  how  they  may 
be  remedied* 

The  obfervations  that  follow,  on  fome  of 
the  furgical  and  medical  branches  of  far- 
riery, are  continued  on  the  fame  plan,  and 
with  the  fame  view,  of  pointing  out  where 

X errors 
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errors  likewife  prevail  in  the  pradice  of 
farriery.  At  the  fame  time,  I have  endea- 
voured to  fhow  in  what  manner  they  may 
be  redified.  They  are  not  offered  to  the 
public  as  complete  difcourfes  on  the  differ- 
ent heads  there  treated  of ; but  as  loofe 
hints  in  general,  which,  if  duly  attended  to 
by  the  young  praditioner,  may  be  of  con- 
fiderable  ufe  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  his 
pradice.  The  hints  on  the  treatment  of 
horfes  when  they  are  taken  fick,  or  other- 
wife  difordered,  will,  I hope,  have  their  ef- 
fed  in  removing  thofe  pradices  that  too 
much  prevail  in  thefe  cafes3  and  which  on- 
ly tend  to  increafe,  rather  than  alleviate  the 
diforders  they  labour  under. 
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CHAP.  V 


ON  THE 


MANAGEMENT  of  HORSES 


H E difeafes  to  which  horfes  are  liable, 


have  a great  analogy  to  thofe  of  the 
human  body  ; at  the  fame  time,  they  are 
almoft  as  numerous,  a few  only  excepted, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter,  and  which 
are  thought  to  proceed  from  the  pafhons, 
or  other  difturbances  of  the  mind. 


WHEN  SICK 


El  ere 
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Here  a queftion  naturally  occurs : How 
comes  it  that  horfes  are  fo  liable  to  fuch  a 
numerous  train  of  difeafes  more  than  other 
animals  of  the  brute  creation  ? The  anfwer 
is  obvious,  they  are  more  domefticated,  on 
account  of  their  fervices  to  man,  than  other 
animals,  the  dog  only  excepted ; and  even 
the  latter  is  left  more  at  liberty  than  the 
former.  The  hiftory  of  the  horfe,  in  a na- 
tural ftate,  afford  no  inftances  of  difeafe  a- 
mongft  the  fpecies ; neither  is  it  found  that 
they  are  liable  to  difeafes  when  running 
wild  in  different  parts  of  Britain.  It  is  like- 
wife  obferved,  that  young  horfes  are  not 
liable  to  difeafes  while  they  run  at  liberty, 
diftant  from  towms  or  villages.  They  feem 
to  enjoy  a perfect  ftate  of  health  till  fuch 
time  as  they  are  taken  into  ftables,  when 
they  are  more  immediately  under  the  di- 
rection of  man  j it  is  then  that  this  great 
change  feems  to  take  place  on  their  confti- 
tutions.  Hence,  therefore,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  this  pronenefs  to  difeafes  in 

theip,  muft  arife  from  the  treatment  they 
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are  fubjeded  to  in -general ; from  the  mufty, 
clofe,  hot,  foul-aired,  damp  ftables,  &c.  they 
are  confined  in  ; from  errors  in  their  diet, 
drink,  &c.  ; from  the  want  of  regular  air- 
ings and  exercife  ; from  the  fudden  tranfi- 
tions  they  are  compelled  to  undergo,  from 
heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat,  and 
from  a variety  of  other  errors  in  treating 
them  when  over-heated  by  violent  or  adive 
exercifes,  from  fuffering  them  to  drink  cold 
water  in  that  fituation,  or  plunging  them  in 
cold  water,  negled  of  proper  fridion  or 
drefiing,  &c.  &c. 

On  confidering  the  variety  of  difeafes  to 
which  horfes  are  liable  in  a domefticated 
ftate,  it  is  furprifing  what  affinity  there  are 
in  the  fymptoms  attending  each  of  them, 
with  thofe  which  take  place  in  the  human 
body  in  the  like  fituation,  infomuch,  that, 
if  the  fymptoms  attending  any  one  of  the 
difeafes  to  which  horfes  are  liable,  were 
faithfully  related  to  a phyfician,  although 
he  never  faw  a fick  horfe,  yet  he  could  from 

thence 
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thence  name  the  difeafe  under  which  the 
horfe  laboured  at  the  time.  From  thefe, 
and  a variety  of  other  arguments  which 
might  be  offered,  it  will  be  obvious,  that 
the  cure  of  the  difeafes  in  horfes  muff  de- 
pend upon  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  of 
the  human  body,  and  that  the  prevention 
of  difeafes  in  the  former,  muff  likewife 
depend  on  obviating  the  caufes  which  dif- 
pofe  them  to  and  render  them  liable  to 
thefe  difeafes. 

The  plan  I have  adopted,  will  not  per- 
mit my  particularizing  the  treatment,  or 
medicines,  neceffary  to  horfes  under  differ- 
ent difeafes;  that  will  be  the  fubjedl  of  a 
fubfequent  work.  I only  propofe,  at  pre- 
lent, to  make  a few  general  obfervations 
on  the  common  treatment  of  them  when 
they  are  taken  fick,  or  anywife  difordered, 
and  fhow  the  pernicious  confequences  that 
follow,  from  errors  in  the  management  of 
them  in  that  fituation.  I fhall,  therefore, 
confine  myfelr  to  a few  cafes  only. 
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In  cafes  of  Fever. 

If  a clofe,  hot,  foul-aired  liable,  is  per- 
nicious to  horfes  whilll  they  are  in  health, 
it  is  much  more  fo  to  thofe  that  are  Tick, 
efpecially  of  a fever,  and  panting  for  breath. 
The  extraordinary  care  that  is  then  taken 
to  keep  the  liable  uncommonly  warm,  by 
which  means  all  frelh  air  is  excluded ; the 
very  threlhold  under  the  door,  as  I have 
elfewhere  obferved,  even  the  key-hole,  and 
not  a crevice  that  would  admit  the  leaft 
frefh  air,  but  what  is  Ihut  up  : In  fuch  cir- 
cumllances,  the  air  within  the  liable  is  fpee- 
dily  exhaulled,  and  becomes  extremely 
corrupted,  infomuch,  that  it  is  not  only 
hurtful  to  the  lick,  but  to  the  other  horfes 
that  are  in  the  fame  liable  with  him.  This 
caufe  alone  is  fufficient  to  excite  the  molt 
violent  fever,  and  inflammation  in  the  lungs, 
even  of  the  moll  healthy  and  found  animal. 

Befides 
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Befides  the  great  heat  of  the  furrounding 
air,  in  which  the  horfe  (lands  and  breathes, 
his  body  is  kept  uncommonly  hot  by  means 
of  a greater  load  of  cloaths  than  ufual,  toge- 
ther with  a greater  quantity  of  litter  under 
him,  and,  to  add  to  all  this,  the  vapour  and 
hot  fleams  which  arife  from  the  other  horfes 
bodies,  excrements,  wind,  and  urine,  that, 
are  (hut  up  in  the  fame  ftable,  render  the 
air  very  unfit  for  refpiration,  the  fick  horfe 
is  ftifled  with  heat  and  the  clofenefs  of  the 
ftable,  he  pants  for  that  frefh  air  which  is 
excluded  from  him  ; the  great  heat  in  which 
the  horfe’s  body  is  kept,  increafes  his  difor- 
der,  and,  if  fweating  is  produced,  this,  in 
many  cafes,  aggravates  it  dill  more,  by  car- 
rying off  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood, 
the  remaining  mafs  becomes  more  vifcid  and 
inflamed,  which  renders  it  lefs  fit  for  circu- 
lation. In  this  fituation,  the  bed  medicines, 
however  judicioufly  prefcribed,  can  be  of 
no  avail  to  the  fick,  as  their  efledts  are  coun- 
teracted by  the  above  treatment. 


I 
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I have  formerly  hinted  at  the  pernicious 
confequences  of  ufing  too  tight  rollers  a- 
bove  the  horfes  cloaths,  which  confines  the 
lungs,  &c.  by  their  compreffing  the  parts 
too  much,  even  in  health,  it  is  much  more 
hurtful  to  horfes  when  fick,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  fituation  above  mentioned.  If 
a man  in  a fever  were  girded  round  the 
bread  with  a roller  or  bandage,  it  would 
occafion  the  utmoft  anguifh,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  endanger  a fuffocation  ; 
even  the  weight  of  the  bed- cloaths  is  found 
oppreffive  in  thefe  cafes ; how  much  there- 
fore muft  this  anguiffi  and  oppreffion  be  in 
horfes  that  are  fick,  and  panting  for  breath 
under  a fever,  when  thefe  rollers  are  girded 
fo  tight,  that  a horfe,  even  in  health,  can 
hardly  breathe  with  them.  I have  fre- 
quently found,  that  the  ungirding  of  thefe 
rollers  gave  immediate  relief  to  fick  horfes, 
efpecially  in  the  above  fituation,  and,  on 
admitting  frelh  air  into  the  liable,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fymptoms  were  confiderably 
abated. 


Y 
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For  the  reafons  now  mentioned,  a Tick 
horfe  lhould,  if  poflible,  be  removed  to  a 
well-aired  liable  by  liimfelf.  But,  as  horfes 
are  very  fociable  creatures,  and  fond  of  be- 
ing in  company  with  others,  where  they  are 
found  to  thrive  bell,  another  horfe  may  be 
put  in  the  fame  liable  with  him,  but  at  as 
great  a didance  as 'the  place  will  admit  of, 
in  order  to  let  the  fick  breathe  a purer  air. 
His  cloathing  lhould  be  very  moderate, 
and  by  no  means  girded  on  too  tight  about 
the  bread,  but  only  in  the  flighted  man- 
ner, to  prevent  them  from  falling  off.  The 
rack  and  manger  ought  to  be  walhed  clean 
from  dirt,  &c.  with  foap  and  water,  before 
the  lick  horfe  is  put  into  the  dall  ; all  the 
old  litter,  wet  or  mudy  draw,  lhould  be 
removed  ; the  frefh  litter  that  is  put  under 
him  lhould  be  fpread  thin,  as  too  much 
of  it  increafes  the  heat  about  his  legs,  &c. 
The  rack  and  manger  are  afterwards  to  be 
kept  clean,  and  free  from  the  fnot,  and  o- 
ther  difeharges  that  may  come  from  the 
nofe  and  mouth?  as  they  are  very  apt  to  lick 

it 
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it  up  with  their  food,  or  by  way  of  amufe- 
ment.  When  the  horfe’s  breath  is  very 
foetid,  or  of  a bad  ftnell,  the  violence  of 
the  fever  hill  continuing,  the  rack  and 
manger  ought  to  be  frequently  waflied  or 
fprinkled  with  vinegar. 


Diet  for  Sick  Horfes , 


With  refpeft:  to  the  diet  for  fick  horfes, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  fome  difeafes, 
even  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  the  ap- 
petite for  food  is  not  much  diminifhed,  in 
others,  when  very  fick,  they  refufe  every 
kind  of  food.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  ought 
to  be  given  in  a fmall  quantity  at  a time, 
and  frequently  repeated  ; it  fhould  be  of 
the  fofteft  kind,  as  mafhes  of  fcalded 
bran,  boiled  barley,  malt,  or  dry  bran,  if 
the  horfe  refufes  foft  food.  In  the  latter 
cafe,  when  the  horfe  refufes  food  of  every 
kind,  it  is  too  common  to  force  it  upon 

him, 
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him,  by  pouring  wine  foaps,  &c.  down  his 
throat,  under  the  apprehenfion  that  the 
horfe  will  fuffer  from  the  want  of  nourifh- 
ment : But  this  is  not  the  cafe ; if  the  fto- 
mach  loaths  food,  it  is  a certain  fign  that 
it  is  difordered,  and  therefore  cannot  digeft 
it.  1 he  throwing  or  forcing  more  food 
into  the  ftomach,  ferves  only  to  aggravate 
the  diforder,  by  increafing  that  oppreflion 
which  already  prevails  there  too  much. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  ftomach  of  a 
horfe  has  not  the  faculty  of  vomiting,  or 
even  belching  up  wind  by  the  mouth, 
which,  in  thefe  cafes,  might  give  him  in- 
ftant  relief.  If  a horfe  will  drink  water 
freely,  that  is  the  beft  medicine  in  fuch  a 
fituation,  as  it  dilutes  the  contents  of  the 
ftomach,  which  affords  an  eafier  paffage 
for  them  into  the  inteftines.  Therefore, 
no  food  whatever  fhould  be  forced  on  fick 
horfes;  neither  fhould  they  be  tempted  with 
oats,  or  other  nourifhing  food,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  proper  for  them  in  fuch  a fitua- 
tion, although  they  fhould  feem  to  relifh 

fuch 
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fuch  food,  which  they  frequently  feem  to 
do  by  way  of  a change. 

In  place  of  opprefling  the  ftomach  of  a 
fick  horfe,  by  forcing  food  on  him  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  with  the  view 
of  nourifhing  him,  art  furnifhes  us  with 
another  refource  to  fupport  him,  if  found 
to  be  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  that  is  by 
clyfters*  How  nourifhment  may  be  con- 
veyed to  an  animal  body  by  clyfters,  I re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  that  head. 
I fhall  here  only  obferve,  that,  after  the 
inteftines  are  emptied  of  excrement,  by 
clyfters  of  warm  water,  or  of  very  thin  wa- 
ter-gruel, in  which  a handful  of  common 
fait,  or  a few  ounces  of  glauber  falts,  have 
been  diffolved,  nouriftiing  clyfters,  cora- 
pofed  of  two  or  three  quarts  of  thick  water- 
gruel,  may  then  be  given  with  fuccefs,  and 
repeated  as  often  as  may  be  found  necefla- 
ry. There  is  no  danger  of  a horfe’s  fuf- 
fering  from  the  want  of  nourishment  by 
the  mouth,  in  a fever  ; but  there  is  great 

danger 
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danger  to  be  apprehended  from  its  being 
forced  on  him,  as  above  mentioned,  when 
the  ftomach  cannot  digeft  it.  After  the 
great  inteftines  have  been  thoroughly  emp- 
tied of  the  hardened  excrements  by  clyfters, 
the  contents  of  the  ftomach  find  an  eafy 
pafiage  into  the  fmaller  ones  ; it  is  then 
freed  from  oppreflion,  and  the  horfe  natu- 
rally  craves  frefh  aliment ; when  he.reco- 
vers  his  appetite,  there  is  danger  in  in- 
dulging him  with  too  much  at  once ; this 
fhould  by  all  means  be  guarded  againft,  in 
order  to  prevent  a relapfe. 

With  refpedt  to  giving  medicines  to  fick 
horfes,  the  greateft  caution  is  necefiary  ; 
for,  in  inflammatory  cafes,  to  which  they 
are  very  liable,  every  thing  that  is  heating 
or  irritating  is  extremely  hurtful,  and  may 
occafion  the  moft  untowardly  fymptoms, 
and  even  death  may  be  the  confequence. 
The  common  cordial  drenches  that  are  too 
frequently  given  on  moft  occafions,  are  the 
moft  pernicious  and  hurtful  in  inflamma- 
tory 
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tory  cafes  ; as  they  are  compofed  of  hot 
fpices,  aromatic  powders,  with  the  oil  of 
anife,  &c.  they  aggravate  the  oppreffion  at 
the  ftemach,  and  increafe  the  fever. 

In  order  to  lefien  the  great  heat  of  the 
body,  and  to  allay  the  internal  commotion 
which  prevails,  fuch  medicines  may  be  gi- 
ven which  are  termed  coolers  or  fedatives, 
from  their  known  qualites  of  reftoring  re- 

*•  . i 

gularity  to  the  vafcular  fydem,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  have  the  power  of  removing 
fpafmodic  conftri&ion  in  the  veflels,  from 
the  calm  which  fucceeds  their  adminiftra- 

t , 

tion;  for  which  purpofe,  nitre,  or  fait  petre, 
is  amongft  the  beft,  and  agrees  very  well 
with  horfes ; one  ounce  of  which,  diffolved 
in  a quart  of  warm  water,  may  be  given 
three,  four,  or  five  times  a-day,  by  a horn. 
I would  here  obferve,  that,  in  order  to 
render  the  nitre  more  effectual,  that  it  be 
in  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  water  im- 
mediately before  it  is  adminiftered,  as  it 
lofcs  confiderably  its  cooling  efficacy  on 
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being  long  diffolved  ; the  draught  may  be 
fweetened  with  honey  or  molafles,  in  order 
to  render  it  the  more  palatable.  Another 
neceflary  caution  I would  recommend  is, 
that  the  horfe  fhould  be  as  little  fatigued  as 
pofiible  in  giving  it.  One  man  fhould  hold 
up  the  horfe’s  head  with  both  his  hands, 
whilft  another  pours  the  drink  by  degrees 
into  the  horfe’s  mouth,  and,  when  the  horfe 
feems  tired  or  fatigued,  to  allow  him  time 
to  reft  himfelf  at  intervals.  A variety  of 
other  cooling  draughts  might  be  mention- 
ed ; but,  as  there  is  no  abfolute  neceftity 
for  ftudying  the  tafte  of  horfes  in  this  re- 
fpedt,  and,  as  nitre  is  found  in  general  to 
fit  eafy  on  their  ftomachs,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  beft  medicine  that  can  be  given 
in  fuch  cafes ; thofe  who  may  be  willing 
to  change  the  prefcription,  may  give  the 
infufion  of  lintfeed,  mixed  with  acids,  as 
the  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges,  or  a fpoon- 
ful  or  two  of  vinegar,  where  nothing  elfe 
can  be  got,  adminiftered  as  above,  and  a 
little  fweetened. 


In 
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In  cafes  of  Gripes  or  Cholic  Pains. 


Horfes  are  very  fubjeft  to  griping  or 
cholic  pains  ; they  may  proceed  from  fla- 
tulencies, or  wind  pent  up  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  from  inflammation  of  the  coats 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  or  from 
worms,  fpafms,  8cc. 

When  a horfe  is  feized  with  griping 
pains  in  the  bowels,  it  is  common  to  give 
fuch  things  as  are  of  a heating  quality,  by 
the  mouth,  as  pepper,  ginger,  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  aromatic  powders  in  gin,  or 
fome  other  ardent  fpirit,  together  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  &c.  Such 
prefcriptions  are  highly  improper,  for  the 
reafons  formerly  mentioned,  in  cafe  the 
diforder  fhould  proceed  from  inflammation, 
as  the  fymptoms  of  gripes  in  general  have 
a near  refemblance  to  ordinary  attendants, 

Z who 
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who  cannot  be  fuppofed  capable  of  making 
the  diftindtion  between  each  fpecies  of 
them  ; neither  is  it  neceflary  to  particula- 
rize them  at  prefent,  as  the  hints  here  of- 
fered are  only  calculated  to  fhow  the  bad 
confequences  that  may  follow,  from  the 
giving  of  hot  irritating  compofitions  to  fick 
horfes,  or  in  cafes  of  cholic  pains  ; for, 
even  on  the  fuppofition  that  the  pains  pro- 
ceed from  flatulencies  pent  up  in  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  the  above  mentioned 
heating  compofitions  are  improper,  as  it 
■would  appear  they  rarify  the  confined  air, 
■which  cannot  find  pafiage  either  upwards 
or  downwards,  it  then  occupies  more  fpace, 
and,  of  couife,  by  diftending  the  parts, 
increafes  the  pain. 

• -* . -Jr* ' . 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  horfe  is  generally  cof- 
tive,  and  the  bowels  are  loaded  with  hard- 
ened excrements,  which  being  colledled  in 
the  redum,  or  great  gutt,  it  prefies  down 
Upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  caufes  a 
ftopage  of  urine  ; and,  as  the  horfe  natu- 
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rally  tries  every  means  to  relieve  himfelf, 
he  makes  frequent  motions  to  dale,  but 
without  effeft ; hence,  many  people  overlook 
the  real  caufe  of  the  diforder,  and  attend 
only  to  the  effect  it  produces ; they  there- 
fore prefcribe  the  ftrongeft  diuretic  medi- 
cines, with  a view  to  make  the  horfe  dale  ; 
from  this  treatment,  and  total  negled  of 
the  original  caufe  of  the  diforder,  it  in- 
creafes,  the  bowels  become  inflamed,  a 
gangrene  and  mortification  take  place,  and 
death  follows. 

To  corroborate  what  I have  here  ad- 
vanced, I could  add  a number  of  cafes, 
which  have  occurred  in  practice,  and  which 
have  afterwards  been  confirmed,  by  infpec- 
ting  the  bodies  of  horfes  immecfcately  after 
death  ; but  the  following  will  be  fufficient : 
A horfe  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  had 
laboured  under  fevere  griping  pains  for 
two  days,  (a  diforder  commonly,  though 
very  erroneoufly,  termed  the  botts  or  batts 
in  horfesj  although  that  diforder  is  not  pro- 
duced 
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duced  by  that  fpecies  of  worm  perhaps 
once  in  twenty  or  thirty  cafes,  when  they 
are  faid  to  be  the  caufe)  all  the  heating  fpi- 
ces,  aromatic  powders,  gin,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, &c.  above  mentioned,  had  been  pour- 
ed into  his  ftomach,  at  different  times,  the 
diforder  ftill  increafing.  The  proprietor 
defired  I fhould  attend  him  : But,  on  fee- 
ing the  horfe,  1 concluded,  from  the  fymp- 
toms  about  him,  that  he  would  foon  die  ; 
which  happened  a few  hours  afterwards. 
On  opening  the  body,  a confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  bowels  rufhed  out  with  great 
noife,  they  were  inflated  with  air  to  a very 
uncommon  degree,  as  if  they  had  been 
blown  up  with  a bellows ; the  ftomach  was 
in  the  fame  fituation  ; but  the  lower  or 
back  part  of#the  inteftines,  towards  the  anus 
or  fundament,  was  filled  with  dry  hard- 
ened excrements,  as  if  they  had  been  dried 
in  an  oven  ; a great  part  of  the  inteftines 
which  incfofed  this  dry  hardened  dung, 
were  black  and  mortified.  From  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  it  would  appear,  that  the  hot 

< medicines. 
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medicines,  &c.  which  had  been  poured  into 
the  ftomach,  had  probably  rarified  the  air 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and,  as  it 
could  get  no  paflage  upwards,  for  the  rea- 
fons  formerly  mentioned,  by  the  mouth, 
nor  backwards,  by  the  anus,  on  account 
of  the  hardened  excrements  lodged  in  the 
lower  inteftines,  that  the  means  which  were 
ufed  as  a cure,  contributed  greatly  to  in- 
creafe  the  diforder.  But,  if  emollient  or 
purgative  clyfters,  or  even  thofe  of  warm 
water  only,  had  been  given  the  horfe  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  the  diforder,  they  would  have 
thinned  the  hardened  excrements,  and  ren- 
dered them  fit  to  be  expelled  out  of  the 
body,  the  wind  or  air,  that  was  pent  up 
in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  would  then, 
have  found  a paflage  backwards  by  the  a- 
nus,  and  the  horfe’s  life  might  have  been 
faved. 

In  all  cafes  of  violent  griping  pains  in 
.the  bowels,  bleeding  is  the  firft  thing  ne- 
ceflary,  and  that  pretty  freely,  as  that  re- 
laxes 
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taxes  the  whole  fyftem,  and  paves  the  way 
for  other  means,  which  are  to  empty  the 
redum,  by  taking  out  with  the  hand  the 
hardened  excrements  that  are  lodged  there  ; 
fometimes  they  appear  foftifh,  and  the  horfe 
dungs,  frequently  from  pain,  in  very  fmall 
quantity  at  a time  ; but  generally  they  are 
very  much  hardened  ; in  this  cafe,  the  o~ 
peration  formerly  mentioned  (which  is  cal- 
led back-racking)  gives  the  horfe  great  re- 
lief, by  removing  the  preffure  from  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  the  horfe  will  then  be 
able  to  ftale  ; but  the  pain,  from  the  air 
that  is  pent  up  in  the  bowels,  may  ftill  re- 
main ; emollient  clyfters  are  then  of  great 
benefit,  as  they  not  only  empty  the  intef- 
tines  of  the  excrements,  which  affords  a paf- 
fage  for  the  wind  backwards,  but  they  ad 
as  an  internal  fomentation,  by  which  means, 
they  contribute  to  remove  the  fpafmodic 
conftridion  from  the  bowels,  and  prevent 
inflammation  ; they  may  be  frequently  re- 
peated, till  the  confined  air  finds  a pafiage 
backwards  by  the  anus,  which,  when  once 

this 
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this  takes  place,  it  frequently  pafles  off  in 
great  explolioos,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
horfe.  I have  obferved,  in  fuch  cafes,  that 
the  air  they  pafled,  from  being  long  pent 
up  in  the  bowels,  was  more  inflammable 
than  ordinary,  fo  as  to  catch  fire  from  a 
candle,  if  it  happened  to  be  near,  and 
ipread  a blue  flame  for  a confiderable  fpace 
around,  and  fometimes  to  finge  the  hair 
and  eye-brows  of  the  by-ftanders  who  were 
within  its  reach. 

All  the  different  fpecies  of  cholic  pains 
in  the  bowels,  whatever  caufe  they  may 
proceed  from,  ought  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  on  their  firft  attack,  as  it  is 
a neceflary  ftep  in  freeing  the  inteftines 
from  what  may  tend  to  aggravate,  or  add 
to  the  diforder.  This  becomes  the  more 
neceflary,  as  it  is  the  only  means  that  can 
be  ufed  with  fafety  in  horfes,  to  clear  the 
paflages,  and  pave  the  way  for  medicines, 
which  may  be  afterwards  found  neceflary ; 
at  the  fame  time,  carefully  avoiding  the 
t giving 
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giving  of  medicines,  by  the  mouth,  that 
are  either  heating  or  irritating  j if  opiates 
are  found  neceffary,  laudanum  may  be  gi- 
ven, to  the  extent  of  a table’s  fpoonfnl  at 
once,  in  a pint  of  thin  water- gruel,  by  the 
mouth  ; the  fame  quantity,  if  needful,  may 
be  repeated  about  three  or  four  hours  af- 
terwardsj  or  it  may  be  given  after  the  in- 
teftines  are  cleared  of  excrement,  in  a clyf- 
ter,  increafing  the  quantity  to  two  fpoon- 
fuls,  or  more  ; a fecond  bleeding  may  be 
neceffary  when  the  fymptoms  are  violent. 

When  horfes  fall  fick,  it  matters  not 
with  fome  what  may  be  their  complaint ; 
it  is  too  common  to  give  them  fuch  things 
as  many  people  efteem  cordial  or  comfort- 
able things  to  themfelves,  (according  to  the 
phrafe) ; thefe  are  ardent  fpirits,  a little  di- 
luted, or  wines,  ales,  &c.  either  by  them- 
felves, or  heated  and  mixed  with  different 
kinds  of  fpices,  wines,  or  ales,  may  be  gi- 
ven in  a very  fmall  quantity  to  horfes  that 

are  in  health,  when  tired  or  fatigued  on 

a 
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a journey,  or  from  very  hard  labour  ; but 
they  are  by  no  means  proper  to  be  given  in 
any  quantity  to  horfes  that  are  fick,  more 
efpecially  ardent  fpirits,  as  neither  the  fto- 
mach  nor  the  head  of  horfes,  even  in  health, 
can  bear  much  of  them  at  any  time,  they 
foon  turn  giddy,  and  lofe  the  ufe  of  their 
hind  quarters,  during  the  fit  of  intoxica- 
tion ; and,  when  given  to  horfes  that  are 
fick,  they  may  prove  as  it  were  fewel  to 
the  difeafe.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
of  the  reader’s  time,  to  enumerate  the  ca- 
fes which  have  fallen  under  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  where  the  above  treatment  has 
been  ufed,  and  the  fatal  confequences  that 
followed,  from  giving  thefe  comfortable 
good  things,  as  they  are  called.  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  every  thing  is  good  of  its 
kind  ; but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  obvious, 
that  thefe  good  things  may  be  mifapplied, 
or  not  proper  to  be  given  in  cafes  of  difeafe. 
Thus, roaft  beef  everyone  in  health,  and  with 

a keen  ftomach,  will  allow,  is  a very  good 
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thing,  but  it  is  not  fo  to  a Tick  perfon ; lie 
will  naufeate  and  loath  the  very  fight  and 
fmell  of  it  ; or,  allowing  that  in  fome  cafes 
he  may  have  a little  relifh  for,  and  eat  fome 
of  it,  yet  it  is  not  proper  food  for  him,  as 
the  ftomach  cannot  digeft«it  ; a fick  horfe 
will  likewife  often  fhow  an  inclination  for 
oats,  beans,  &c.  yet  they  are  not  proper 
food  for  him,  for  the  fame  reafon,  they 
opprefs  the  ftomach,  and  add  to  the  dif- 
order. 

It  is  amazing  what  different  kinds  of 
compofitions  are  forced  down  horfes 
throats  on  thefe  occafions.  1 fhall  mention 
one  inftance  : A gentlemen  in  London, 
who  was  greatly  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
vinegar,  as  a cure  for  many  difeafes  ; he 
was  fond  of  it  himfelf,  and  ufed  it  fre- 
quently with  his  food.  His  favourite  horfe 
was  taken  bad  in  very  warm  weather,  and,  as 
he  thought  vinegar  was  a very  good  cooling 
thing , he  ordered  one  Englifti  pint  of  it  to 
be  given  his  horfe  at  once ; it  was  no  foon- 

er 
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er  /wallowed,  than  the  horfe  lay  down, 
Wretched  himfelf,  and  died. 

The  treatment,  in  this  lad  cafe,  differs 
entirely  from  any  of  the  former  above 
mentioned,  in  a very  oppofite  extreme  ; 
but,  as  the  nature  of  the  horfe’s  complaint, 
in  this  lad  cafe,  was  not  known,  as  the 
owner  would  not  differ  him  to  be  opened, 
and  as  I never  knew  or  heard  of  any  other 
indance  where  fuch  a quantity  of  vinegar 
was  given  at  once  to  a horfe,  I cannot  take 
upon  me  to  fay  what  effects  it  may  pro- 
duce; but,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  conjec- 
ture, I would  prefume,  from  fimilar  cafes, 
that  the  coats  of  the  domach  had  been  in- 
flamed, a diforder  which  frequently  takes 
place  in  horfes,  efpecially  when  there  are 
worms  in  it ; and,  in  fuch  cafes,  any  thing 
that  is  too  cooling,  acid,  or  fharp  in  its 
nature,  when  poured  into  the  domach, 
may  produce  the  fame  effects,  and  haPten 
the  horfe  s death.  I was  once  defired  by  a 
farrier  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  was  in- 

difpofed, 
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difpofed,  to  viiit  a horfe  that  had  been  a 
patient  'of  his  for  fome  days,  and  report 
the  fituation  he  was  in.  His  fervant  was 
giving  the  horfe  a drink  when  I entered 
the  liable,  which,  I was  afterwards  in- 
formed, was  compofed  of  an  infufion  of 
lintfeed,  in  which  was  dilfolved  one  ounce 
of  fal  nitre,  with  honey  to  fweeten  it, 
and,  in  the  laft  hornful  was  poured,  from  a 
frnall  vial,  about  half  an  ounce,  or  more,  of 
fpirits  of  hartfhorn.  The  horfe  feemed  very 
nneafy  after  the  drink;  he  was  foon  feized 
with  a violent  trembling  and  lhaking,  a 
profufe  fweat  broke  out  all  over  his  body, 
and  run  down  his  Tides,  as  if  water  had 
been  poured  on  him  ; at  the  fame  time,  his 
legs  and  ears  were  quite  cold;  he  lay  down, 
feemingly  in  great  agony;  he  was  foon  af- 
ter convulfed  all  over,  and  died  in  about  half 
an  hour  from  the  time  the  drink  was  fwal- 
lowed.  I obtained  leave  to  take  out  his  fto- 
mach  where  he  was,  on  condition  I fhould  few 
up  the  fkin  afterwards,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  bad  fmelj  in  the  ftable,  till  he  could 

be 
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be  carried  off.  On  infpe£ting  the  ftomach, 
the  coats  of  it  were  greatly  inflamed,  a 
mortification  had  taken  place  on  one  fide, 
where  it  appeared  of  a darker  colour,  in 
which  there  was  a fmall  hole,  through 
which  a lead  probe  pafled  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ftomach  from  the  outfide  ; the  coats 
of  the  ftomach  were  confiderably  thicken- 
ed, and  of  a darkifh  red  colour,  refembling 
that  of  the  liver ; at  the  fame  time,  it  was 
confiderably  diftended,  and  full  of  food  ; 
on  turning  it  infide  out,  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  fmall  worms,  called  botts^  were  found 
fticking  all  round  the  Tides  and  lower  part  of 
the  ftomach,  infomuch,  that  it  appeared  en- 
tirely covered  with  them, and  fticking  as  clofe 
to  one  another  as  bees  in  a honey-comb  f, 
and  fo  firmly  were  the  heads  of  thefe  ver- 
min fixed  in  the  coats  of  the  ftomach, 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  pull  fome  of  them 

off 

* A fe&ion  of  this  ftomach,  with  the  worms  ftill  ad- 
hering in  the  fame  fituation,  I have  by  me,  preferved 
in  fpirits,  in  which  is  the  perforation  or  hole  where  the 
mortification  had  taken  place. 
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off  when  alive,  they  broke  in  two,  and 
their  heads  remained  flicking  in  the  coats 
of  the  flomach. 

The  great  irritation  caufed  by  fuch  a 
number  of  thefe  worms  flicking  in  the 
coats  of  the  flomach,  had  no  doubt  occafion- 

4 

ed  at  firfl  the  inflammation  there,  and, 
from  its 'continuance,  was  tending  to  a 
mortification,  before  the  drench  was  given, 
which  would  foon  have  occafioned  the 
horfe’s  death  ; but  there  is  every  reafon  to 
think  that  the  drench  haflened  it  *. 

When 


* One  remark,  which  is  worth  notice  in  the  above 
cafe  ; the  horfe  was  very  fat,  and  had  been  only  three 
weeks  out  of  the  dealer’s  hands,  where  he  had  been  fed 
with  a great  deal  of  what  is  called  foul  feeding,  which, 
is  grain  of  different  kinds  boiled  together  with  the  chaff, 
and  which,  it  is  thought,  produces  worms  of  different 
kinds  in  the  flomach  of  horfes  ; another  circumffance 
is,  that  the  horfe  died  in  the  winter  feafon,  when  bott 
worms  are  very  uncommon,  although  they  are  fre- 
quently found  in  horfes  in  the  beginning  of  fummer, 
and  may  be  obferved  fticking  in  the  anus  j they  like- 
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When  horfes  are  Tick,  warm  water  is 
generally  prefcribed  them  for  drink  ; this, 
from  a variety  of  circumftances,  is  either 
totally  neglected,  or  over-done  to  fave 
trouble,  efpecially  when  it  happens  that  the 
liable  is  fituated  at  a diftance  from  where 
it  is  heated  ; on  that  account,  a pailful  of 
over-heated  water  is  prefented  to  the  fick 
horfe,  which  he  loaths.  It  is  likewife  too 
common,  to  mix  fal  nitre  in  the  water, 
the  difagreeable  tafte  of  which  prevents 
many  horfes  from  drinking  it ; befides,  ma- 
ny horfes  are  particularly  fhy  in  drinking 
warm  water  at  any  time;  hence  they  fuffer 
confiderably  from  the  want  of  water  to 
dilute  their  fluids  in  general,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  neceflary  fecretions  of  urine,  &c. 
likewife  to  dilute  the  food  that  may  be  in 
the  ftomach.  This  deferves  particular  at- 
tention, 

wife  may  be  obferved  in  confiderable  quantities  amongfl: 
the  horfe’s  dung  at  this  time.  The  bott  worm  feems 
to  be  a fly  in  a chryfldis  ftate,  for  I have  frequently 
found  the  outer  cafe  or  (hell  open  at  one  end  when  the 
fly  had  left  it. 
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tention,  and  ought  to  be  guarded  againft  ; 
every  means  fhould  be  tried  to  tempt^orfes, 
if  poflible,  to  drink  freely  in  fuch  cafes  ; 
and  fometimes  it  may  be  forced  on  them, 
by  pouring  it  down  their  throats  with  a 
horn,  for  the  following  reafons.  I have 
already  obferved,  that  the  difeafes  to  which 
horfes  are  moftly  liable  are  of  the  inflam- 
matory kind,  and,  as  the  thinner  parts  of 
their  fluids  are  carried  off  by  the  frequent 
and  ftrong  perfpiration  they  are  expofed  to, 
from  the  nature  of  their  exercifes  or  labour, 
when  they  are  feized  with  acute  difeafes, 
their  blood  and  other  fluids  are  then  more 
difpofed  to  be  thick,  vifcid,  and  inflamma- 
tory therefore,  as  water  is  the  principal 
diluter  of  the  fluids  ^general,  "ill  fuch  ca- 
fes, a confiderable  quantity  of  it  drunk  at 
this  time,  becomes  highly  neceflary,  and, 
perhaps,  in  fome  cafes,  it  might  prove  the 
beft  medicine  that  couffl  be  given  them. 
When  they  are  inclined  to  drink,  but  re- 
fute water  that  is  warmed,  I never  found 
any  bad  confequences  follow  from  indulging 
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lick  horfes  with  cold  water,  after  a little 
oatmeal  was  mixed  with  it,  and  giving  it 
in  very  finall  quantities  at  a time.  1 was 
once  called  to  a horfe  that  had  got  what  is 
called  a pilling  drink,  for  a thicknefs  in  his 
legs.  The  drink  or  drench,  I was  inform- 
ed, confifted  of  eight  ounces  of  yellow  ro- 
fin  in  powder,  a table  fpoonful  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  about  half  that  quantity  of 
oil  of  juniper,  in  a quart  of  forge  water. 
The  horfe  was  very  fick  ; he  refufed  both 
food  and  water,  his  pulfe  was  hard  and 
quick,  his  mouth  dry  and  parched,  his  legs 
and  ears  cold,  his  belly  greatly  diftended, 
&c.  He  was  immediately  blooded  ; after 
which  he  was  back  racked,  that  is,  the  dung 
or  excrement  was  taken  out  of  the  reQutn 
by  the  hand  ; in  performing  of  this  opera- 
tion, the  operator  was  fenfible  of  uncom- 
mon heat  in  the  body  ; an  emollient  clyfter 
was  then  given,  half  a pailful  of  water, 
the  chill  taken  off,  was  poured  into  his  fto- 
mach,  after  which  he  feemed  considerably 
relieved  ; he  then  ftaled  a little,  which  was 

B b N of 
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of  a reddifh  colour  and  very  thick  ; water 
was  then  offered  him,  of  which  he  drank 
with  more  freedom  ; he  afterwards  began 
to  dale  very  profufely,  and  which  conti- 
nued, with  Ihort  intervals,  for  the  lpace  of 
twenty-four  hours,  which  reduced  his  flefh 
and  ftrength  confiderably,  and  it  was  fome 
time  afterwards  before  he  recovered  either. 
I have  fometimes  met  with  cafes  attended 
with  the  above  fymptoms,  when  horfes  had 
got  improper  phyfic,  or  bad  drugs  thrown 
into  the  ftomach,  which  1 have  treated  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  with  fuccefs. 

In  the  above  cafe,  it  is  probable,  from 
circumftances,  that  the  drench  remained  in 
the  ftomach  undigefted,  by.  which  it  wasop- 
preffed,  and  its  action  in  fome  meafure  fuf- 
,pended  by  the  injudicious  prefcription  of 
fo  much  rofin,  as  it  was  near  double  the 
quantity  that  fhould  have  been  given  by 
itfelf,  even  to  the  coarfeft  or  moft  robuft 
horfe  ; and,  as  the  drench  could  not  be 
thrown  up  again  by  the  mouth,  for  the 

reafon 
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rea/on  formerly  mentioned,  the  pouring 
water  into  the  ftomach  contributed  to  dilute 
and  wafh  it  out  at  the  lower  orifice  into  the 
inteftines,  where  it  was  abforbed,  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  circulation,  carried  by  the  renal 
veffels  to  the  bladder  ; the  bleeding  contri- 
buted to  remove  the  fpafmodic  conftridtion 
which  had  taken  place,  and  the  clyfter  was 
of  ufe  in  emptying  the  inteftines,  and  par- 
ticularly the  re&um,  of  hardened  dung, 
which,  for  the  moft  part,  generally  takes 
place  in  violent  ficknefs,  attended  with' 
great  internal  heat  of  the  body,  and,  by  re- 
moving the  preflure  from  the  neck  cf  the 
bladder,  left  it  at  freedem  to  expell  its  con- 
tents, which,  from  the  colour  and  vicidity, 
appeared  to  have  been  fupprefied  for  fome 
time. 

* '/ 

The  fame  method  of  procedure,  as  I have 

juft  now  obferved,  when  horfes  have  got 
improper  phyfic  that  does  not  operate,  or 
bad  drugs  that  may  opprefs  the  ftomach, 
and  create  ficknefs,  will  be  found  to  give 

relief. 
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relief,  only  the  clyfters  may  be  repeated 
twice  or  thrice,  in  order  to  empty  the  in- 
ternal canal,  and  forward  the  difcharge  of 
what  has  been  hurtful,  by  the  anus. 


In  cafes  of  a Swelled  Throat. 


Horfes,  in  every  period  of  life,  are  fub- 
je£t  to  violent  inflammations  of  the  glands 
about  the  throat,  &c.  on  catching  cold  ; 
but  young  horfes,  in  particular,  are  more 
liable  to  this  diforder,  which  is  always  more 
or  lefs  attended  with  a fever  ; at  the  fame 
time,  they  refufe  food  and  drink,  as  th,ey 
cannot  fvvallow  either  on  account  of  the 
violent  pain  it  occafions.  This  circumftance 
is  too  frequently  overlooked,  and,  as  it  is 
too  generally  apprehended  that  the  horfe 
will  fuffer  from  the  want  of  nourilhment, 
or  from  the  want  of  medicine,  which  may 
be  thought  neceflary,  in  this  cafe,  their 

heads 
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heads  are  forcibly  held  up,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  fwallow  whatever  is  poured 
into  the  throat,  though  with  the  utmoft 
pain ; and  as  the  lungs,  in  fuch  cafes,  are 
more  or  lefs  affeded  by  the  inflammation 
extending  downwards  on  them,  whatever 
is  poured  into  the  mouth  irritates  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx  or  wind- pipe,  and  oc- 
cafions  the  moil  violent  coughing,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  attended  with  trem- 
bling, cold  fweats,  and  other  alarming 
fymptoms.  In  fuch  cafes,  whatever  is  forced 
upon  them  by  the  mouth,  whether  food  or 
medicine,  does  them  more  real  injury  than 
is  generally  imagined  ; the  fever,  by  this 
means,  is  increafed,  the  circulation  is  car- 
ried on  with  uncommon  rapidity,  attended 
with  great  internal  commotion,  the  whole 
fyftem  is  deranged  and  put  out  of  order, 
and,  if  thefe  fymptoms  are  not  fpeedily  al- 
layed, the  diforder  acquires  firength,  the 
powers  of  life  are  foon  overcome  and  ex- 
haufted,  and  death  foon  follows. 


There- 
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Therefore,  in  ficknefs  or  diftrefs  of  any 
kind,  every  thing  that  tends  to  add  to  the 
diforder,  whether  by  opprefling  the  fto- 
mach  with  food  or  medicine,  or  caufing  a- 
ny  great  commotion  or  difturbance  in  the 
fyftem,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  ; a 
flck  horfe  fhould,  in  every  refpedt,  be  as 
little  difcompofed  as  poflible.  There  is  not 
the  lead:  neceflity  for  expofing  them  to  fo 
much  diftrefs  and  hazard,  as  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, from  the  foregoing  obfervations,  that 
nourifhment  may,  with  the  greateft  eafe, 
be  conveyed  into  the  body  of  a horfe  by 
the  anus,  in  the  form  of  a clyfter.  This 
method  I have  always  pra&ifed  with  fuc- 
cefs,  and  fupported  horfes  for  feveral  days 
together,  when  they  could  not  take  any 
nourifhment  whatever  by  the  mouth. 


CHAP. 

» ‘t 


CHAP. 


VI. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  BLOOD- 
LETTING. 

LTHOUGH  the  method  of  per- 


forming the  operation  of  blood- 
letting is  generally  thought  to  be  pretty 
well  known,  yet  there  are  many  untoward 
accidents  that  frequently  happen  from  the 
unfkilful  and  inexperienced,  in  performing 
this  operation. 

As  horfes  are  naturally  timorous  and 
fearful,  which  is  too  frequently  increafed 
by  bad  ufage,  and  improper  chaftifement, 
they  require,  in  fome  cafes,  particularly  in 


this 
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this  of  bleeding,  to  be  taken  unawares,  or 
by  {urprife,  and  the  orifice  made  into  the 
vein  before  their  fears  are  alarmed  ; for 
this  reafon,  the  fleam  and  blood-ftick  (as 
it  is  called)  have  been  long  in  ufe,  and,  in 
fkilful  hands,  are  not  improper  inftruments 
for  the  purpofe  ; although,  with  many 
pra&itioners,  the  fpring-fleam  would  be 
much  fafer,  and,  on  that  account,  ought 
to  be  preferred.  When  a lancet  is  ufed, 
the  inftant  the  horfe  feels  the  point  of 
it,  he  raifes  or  {hakes  his  head  and  neck, 
in  order  to  fhun  the  inftrument,  before  the 
operator  has  time  to  make  a proper  orifice, 
which  frequently  proves  too  fmall  or  too 
large ; for  this  reafon,  thofe  who  have 
tried  the  lancet  have  been  obliged  to  lay  it 
afide. 

Many  people  tie  a ligature  or  bandage 
round  the  neck,  in  order  to  raife  the  vein, 
and  that  they  may  firike  the  fleam  into  it  with 
the  greater  certainty  ; but  a flight  view  of 
its  efle&s  in  preventing  this,  and  its  other 

confe- 
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conferences,  will  fhow  the  impropriety  of 
this  pra&ice. 

/ 

When  a ligature  is  tied  round  the  neck, 
previous  to  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  hops  the  circula- 
tion in  both  veins  at  the  fame  time  ; hence 
they  become  turgid  and  very  full  of  blood, 
infomuch,  that  they  feel  under  the  finger 
like  a tight  cord,  and,  as  the  parts  around 
them  are  loofe  and  foft,  when  the  ftroke  is 
given  to  the  fleam,  the  vein,  by  its  hard- 
nefs  or  tightnefs,  flips  to  one  fide  ; of  courfe 
it  eludes  the  ftroke  ; hence  a deep  wound 
is  made  by  the  fleam  to  no  purpofe,  and 
this  is  fometimes  too  frequently  repeated. 
Unfkilful  people  have  likewife  a cuftom  of 
waving  or  fhaking  the  blood- flick,  be- 
fore they  ftrike  the  fleam,  in  view  of  the 
horfe,  whole  eye  is  fixed  on  that  inftru- 
ment,  and,  when  they  intend  to  give  the 
ftroke,  they  make  a greater  exertion;  hence 
the  horfe,  being  alarmed  by  its  motion, 
raifes  his  head  and  neck,  a difappointment 

G c follows. 
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loliows.  The  ftruggle  that  enfues,  by  this 
means,  prolongs  the  operation  ; the  liga- 
ture, at  the  fame  time,  being  Rill  continued 
round  the  neck,  a total  flagnation  of  the 
blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  head  takes  place; 
and  hence  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
horfe  falls  down  in  an  apopledtic  fit.  In 
fuch  cafes,  I have  obferved  the  operator 
greatly  difconcerted,  and  defift  from  any 
farther  attempts  to  draw  blood  at  that  time, 
being  prepoffefied  with  the  idea  that  the 
horfe  was  vicious  and  unruly,  although 
the  very  treatment  the  horfe  had  juft  un- 
dergone rendered  bleeding  at  this  time  the 
more  neceffary,  in  order  to  make  a fpeedy 
revulfion  from  the  veffels  of  the  head. 
Therefore,  a ligature  or  bandage  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  ufed  till  fuch  time  as  the  opening 
is  made  into  the  vein,  and  even  then  it  will 
not  be  neceffary  at  all  times,  if  the  horfe 
can  ftand  on.  his  feet,  as  a moderate  preflure 
with  the  finger  on  the  vein  will  make  the 
blood  flow  freely ; but,  if  the  horfe  is  ly- 
ing 
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;ng  on  the  ground,  a ligature  will  be  ne- 
ceflary. 

% 

But  farther,  the  concuffion  or  (hock  the 
horfe  receives  from  his  falling  down  in 
the  above  fituation,  which  will  always  hap- 
pen if  the  ligature  is  too  long  continued, 
may  caufe  a blood-vefiel  within  the  head  to 
burft,  and  death  may  be  the  confeqiience. 

'Another  cuftom  equally  abfurd,  is  allow- 
ing the  blood  to  fall  in  a dung-hill  amongft 
ftraw,  in  dry  fand,  or  in  dry  d 11ft,  by  which 
means,  no  diftind  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  quantity  that  is,  or  ought  to  be  taken 
away.  In  fuch  cafes,  I have  feen  horfes  fall 
down  in  a faint  from  the  lofs  of  too  much 
blood,  before  the  operator  thought  of  hop- 
ping up  the  orifice  *.  For  this,  and  a va- 
riety of  other  rcafons,  which  might  be 
mentioned,  a meafure  ought  always  to  be 

ufed, 

* A cafe  of  this  kind  happened  in  London  ; a matter 
farrier  was  the  operator. 
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tifed,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of 
blood  that  is  taken  away. 

In  pinning  up  the  orifice,  fome  people 
have  a cuftom  of  railing  or  drawing  out 
the  fkin  too  far  from  the  vein,  hence  the 
blood  flows  from  the  orifice  in  the  vein 
into  the  cellular  fubftance  between  it  and 
the  fkin,  which  caufes  a large  lump  or 
levelling  to  take  place  immediately  ; this 
frequently  ends  in  what  is  called  a fwelled 
ed  neck  ; a fuppuration  follows,  which 
proves  both  tedious  and  troublefome  to 
cure.  In  cafes,  when  a horfe  may  be 
tied  up  to  the  rack,  after  bleeding  in  the 
neck,  pinning  up  the  external  orifice  may 
be  difpenfed  with  ; but,  when  a horfe  is 
troubled  with  the  gripes,  or  any  other  a- 
cute  difeafe,  in  which  he  lies  down  and 
tumbles  about,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  ori- 
fice be  pinned  up  with  care,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood. 

As 
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As  the  neck  or  jugular  vein,  on  the  near 
fide,  is  commonly  opened  for  conveniency 
by  thofe  who  are  right-handed,  the  young 
praditioner  fhould  learn  to  perform  on 
both  fides  of  the  neck.  This  he  will  find, 
in  pradice,  to  be  not  only  ufeful,  but  ne- 
ceffary,  as  he  may  frequently  have  occa- 
fion  to  draw  blood  from  horfes  in  very 
aukward  fituations  ; he  will  likewife  find 
his  account  in  it  in  a variety  of  cafes,  which 
is  needlefs  here  to  particularize. 

The  proper  place  for  making  the  open- 
ing in  the  neck,  or  jugular  vein,  is  like- 
wife neceffary  to  be  attended  to  ; for,  when 
the  orifice  is  made  too  low,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck,  where  the  vein  lies 
deep  under  the  mufcular  teguments,  the 
wound  becomes  difficult  to  heal,  and  fre- 
quently ends  in  a fuppuration,  with  a jet- 
ting out  of  proud  flefh  from  the  orifice, 
which,  unluckily,  is  as  unfkilfully  treated 
in  the  common  method  of  cure,  &c.  which 
is,  by  introducing  a large  piece  of  corrohve 

fublimate 
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fublimate  into  the  wound  ; this  not  only 
deftroys  the  proud  flefh  in  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  but  a conliderable  portion  of  the 
flefh  around  it ; and,  in  farriery,  it  is  called 
coreing  out  the  vein.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  this  corrofive  application  deftroys 
the  vein  likewife  ; I have  fometimes  feen 
violent  haemorrhages  follow  from  this 
caufe,  infomuch  as  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  animal. 

The  moft  proper  place  for  making  the 
opening  in  jugular  veins,  is,  where  the 
teguments  are  thinneft,  which  is  about  a 
hand  breadth  from  the  head,  and  about 
one  inch  below  the  branching  or  joining  of 
the  vein  which  comes  from  the  lower  jaw, 
and  which  may  be  diftin&Iy  feen,  when 
any  preflfure  is  made  on  the  main  branch 
of  the  vein. 

In  performing  the  operation  with  a 
fleam,  the  operator  fhould  hold  the  fleam 
between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  with  the  fecond  finger  he 

, - ' ‘ ' is 
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is  to  make  a flight  preflure  on  the  vein, 
and,  before  it  becomes  too  turgid  or  full, 
make  the  opening;  the  fame  degree  of  pref- 
iure  is  to  be  continued  on  the  vein,  till  fuch 
time  as  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken 
away  is  received  into  a proper  meafure. 

Another  great  error,  which  generally 
prevails  in  opening  the  veins  with  a fleam, 
is  the  applying  too  great  force,  or  giving 
too  violent  a ftroke  to  it,  by  which  it  is 
forced  through  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
vein  ; hence,  there  is  danger  of  wounding 
the  coats  of  the  arteries,  as  they  generally 
lie  under  the  veins,  or,  in  Lome  particular 
places,  of  wounding  the  tendons,  efpecially 
when  this  operation  is  performed  in  the 
legs,  thighs,  &c.  or  in  the  veins,  commonly 
called  the  plate  veins,  under  the  breaft,  the 
confequences  are  frequently  very  trouble- 
iome  to  remove,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  prove 
fatal  ; hence,  the  remedy  fometimes  proves 
woife  than  the  difeafe  or  lamenefs  it  was 

intended 
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intended  to  remove.  Mr  Gibfon  in  his 
treatife  on  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  mentions 
a cafe  of  a fine  horfe,  that  was  blooded  in 
the  plate  veins,  for  a lamenefs  of  the  fhoul- 
der,  which  was  followed  with  a hard  oval 
fwelling  about  the  fize  of  a goofe  egg, 
which  extended  upwards  on  the  breaft, 
and  likewife  down  the  leg,  attended  with 
exceflive  pain,  fever,  deadnefs  in  the  horfe ’s 
looks,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  a be- 
ginning mortification.  I could  likewife 
add  a number  of  fimilar  cafes,  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  infpe&ion,  but  fhall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  them  at  prefent. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  confequences  fotne- 
times  attending  thefe  local  operations  in  the 
breaft,  legs,  &c.  and,  as  horfes  are  more  or 
lefs  troublefome  and  reftlefs,  whereby  ac- 
cidents of  this  kind  may  happen,  it  will 
perhaps  be  advifeable,  in  moft  cafes  of 

lamenefs,  &c.  to  draw  blood  from  the 

larger 

/ 

* Vol.  II.  page  187. 
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larger  veins  in  the  neck  only,  where  there 
is  lefs  danger  of  accidents,  more  efpecially 
if  a fpring  fleam  is  ufed  ; for,  although 
it  might  be  of  fome  advantage,  in  parti- 
cular cafes,  to  draw  blood  as  near  the  af- 
fected part  as  poflible,  yet  the  bad  con- 
fequences  frequently  attending  it,  ought  to 
counterbalance  any  advantages  that  may 
be  expeCted  from  it,  efpecially  as  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  drawn  from  the  fmall  veins 
is  but  inconfiderable,  and,  of  courfe,  no 
great  benefit  can  be  expeCted  from  it  in 
horfes  when  they  are  difeafed. 

t 

The  principal  view,  in  drawing  blood, 
is  the  leflening  of  its  quantity,  by  which 
the  remaining  mafs  circulates  with  more 
freedom  in  the  veflels  ; it  likewife  takes 
off  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  blood, 
it  removes  fpafms,  &c.  and  prevents  other 
bad  confequences  that  may  follow,  efpe- 
cially in  plethoric  habits  ; and  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  remembered,  that,  when  the 
figns  or  fymptoms  of  a difeafe  are  taken 

D d from 
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from  the  motion  of  the  bloO'd,  the  difor- 
tiers  arifing  from  it  depend  upon  its  cir- 
culation being  either  increafed  or  diminifh- 
ed  ; hence,  therefore,  all  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  texture,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  the  blood,  are  attended  with  a 
diminution  or  increafe  of  its  velocity. 

Although  the  cafes  which  may  require 
bleeding  are  numerous,  yet  I would  recom- 
mend one  general  caution,  which  is,  never 
to  take  away  blood  but  when  it  is  absolute- 
ly neceflary  ; for  it  is  a fluid  that  may  be 
eafily  taken  away,  but  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
replaced  ; befides,  the  pra&ice  of  bleeding 

, frequently,  or  at  ftated  times,  is  exceeding- 

« / 

ly  improper,  as  it  difpofes  the  body  to  be- 
come lax,  weak,  and  plethoric. 

In  bleeding,  therefore,  a due  regard  mud 
always  be  had  to  the  conftitution,  age, 
ftrength,  &c.  of  horfes,  and  the  ftate  or 
habit  of  body  they  are  in  at  the  time. 


It 
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It  is  commonly  Laid,  that  the  taking  away 
a little  blood  from  horfes,  even  when  they 
are  in  health,  or  when  they  are  in  the  leaft 
indifpofed,  will  do  no  harm  ; this,  in  one 
fenfe,  may  be  allowed  to  be  literally  true, 
but  why  draw  blood  from  them  on  every 
trifling  occafion,  unlefs  there  may  be  fuch 
fymptoms  attending  as  may  require  it.  1 
have  obferved  in  many  horfes  who  have 
been  very  frequently  blooded,  and  which 
may  be  eafily  known,  from  the  cicatrices 
or  marks  on  the  neck-veins,  that  their 
blood  was  poor  and  thin,  and  had  loft  that 
tenacity  peculiar  to  rich  blood,  together 
with  a confiderable  portion  of  its  florid  and 
red  colour.  Butchers  who  daughter  calves, 
may  find  their  account  in  bleeding  them 
frequently,  as  it  renders  their  flefh  white, 
by  taking  away  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood.  But  in  horfes  it  is  quite  otherwife, 
as  they  are  deftined  for  hard  labour  and 
adive  exercifes,  it  impairs  their  conftitu- 
tions,  fubjeds  them  to  difeafes,  and  haftens 
a premature  old  age. 


As 


As  the  blood  of  horfes,  more  efpecially 
thofe  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  hard 
labour,  or  in  adtive  exercifes,  when  drawn 

i 

from,  a vein,  appears  of  a darkifh  or  deep 
red  colour  even  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  health, 
it  is  commonly  faid  to  be  bad  blood,  and 
more  fo,  when  a thick  yellow  or  buff-co- 
loured cruft  forms  on  the  furface  after  it  is 
cold  ; hence  thefe  appearances  are  faid  to 
require  a repetition  of  bleeding  ; for  it  very 
unluckily  happens,  that  moft  of  the  difeafes 
to  which  horfes  are  fubjedt,  are  thought 
to  proceed  from  fome  impurities  or  hu- 
mours, as  they  are  called,  in  the  blood, 
which  require  to  be  drained  off  by  bleed- 
ing, and  other  evacuations. 

With  regard  to  any  information  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
when  cold,  it  will  be  found,  that  no  certain 
conclufion  can  be  formed  from  it,  fmce 
blood  that  is  drawn  from  a horfe  who  is 
evidently  difordered,  will  fometimes  have 

the 
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the  fame  appearance,  when  cold,  as  that 

^ ' ■» 

drawn  from  a horfe  in  health.  On  the  o~ 
ther  hand,  blood  drawn  from  a horfe  in 
health,  will  fometimes  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  that  drawn  from  one  labouring  un- 
der the  moll  dangerous  difeafe  ; and  this 
may  depend  on  fo  many  concurring  caufes, 
that  renders  it  difficult  to  fix  any  precife 
handard  how  we  may  judge,  either  of  the 
healthy  or  morbid  hate  of  the  blood  in 
horfes  when  cold  ; as  its  appearances  are 
even  affedted  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  operation  of  blood-letting  is  perform- 
ed, and  that  of  the  blood’s  being  received 
into  the  veffiel. 

When  blood  is  drawn  from  a vein  of  a 
horfe  that  is  in  health,  it  appears  to  be  an 
uniform  fluid  of  a red  or  darkifh  colour: 

* 7 

but,  after  it  has  been  expofed  to  the  cold 
air,  &c.  it  coagulates  into  a (tiff  mafs, 
which  gradually  feparates  the  thinner  parts 
into  a pellucid  ferum,  the  thicker  parts  into 

a 
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* 


a red  or  darkifh  mafs,  which  is  called  the 
craflamentum. 

Although  I am  thus  fparing  of  drawing 
blood  from  horfes  on  trifling  occafions, 
when  they  may  be  faid  to  be  in  health,  yet 
when  cafes  occur  that  do  require  it,  I would 
recommend  the  taking  away  a greater 
quantity  at  once  than  is  generally  done, 
that  is,  from  fix  to  eight  pounds,  which 
will  be  about  three  or  four  quarts  Englifh 
meafure,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms,  & c.  at  the  time,  ftrength  and 
age  of  the  horfe  confidered.  For,  as  horfes 
are  very  fubjed  to  inflammatory  difeafes, 
and  thofe  that  are  of  the  fpafmodic  kind, 

and  as  bleeding  plentifully  relaxes  the  whole 

» * 

fyftem  in  thefe  cafes,  the  taking  away  a 
fmall  quantity  of  blood,  about  one  quart, 
or  two  pounds,  is  in  fad  trifling  with  the 
difeafe  ; the  horfe  is  faid  to  have  been 
blooded,  that  fatisfies  his  owner  and  the 
farrier  ; time  is  loft  ; the  difeafe  acquires 
ftrength,  it  will  then  be  beyond  the  power 

of  * 
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of  art  to  mitigate  or  to  conquer  it  ; hence 

the  horfe  falls  a facrifice  to  timidity  and 

\ 

ignorance.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  in 
inflammatory  difeafes,  (particularly  when 
the  bowels  are  affected)  that  they  make  a 
very  rapid  progrefs  in  horfes,  and,  if  they 
are  not  overcome  at  the  beginning,  by 
bleeding  plentifully,  the  horfe  commonly 
dies,  in  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  of  a 
gangrene  and  mortification  in  the  inteftines. 
I have  feen  fo  many  cafes  of  this  kind,  and 
which  have  been  confirmed  on  difleding 
the  bodies  afterwards,  that  I cannot  be  too 
full  on  the  fubjed,  in  warning  practition- 
ers how  they  fhould  ad  in  fuch  cafes;  and, 
perhaps,  few  occurrences  in  pradice  gave 
me  more  uneafinefs  than  to  be  confulted 
in  the  lafl:  ftage  of  thefe  complaints,  when 
nothing  could  be  done  for  the  relief  of  the 
horfe. 

The  quantity  of  blood  here  recommend- 
ed to  be  taken  away  at  once,  may,  by  ma- 
ny people,  be  objeded  to  : In  anfwer  to 

which, 
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which,  I would  obferve,  that,  in  inflamma- 
tory cafes,  I have  always  found  the  greatefl: 
benefit  from  it  in  practice.  At  the  fame 
time,  I would  beg  leave  to  quote  a pafiage 
from  Dodor  Bracken,  who  has  been  at 
ibme  pains  in  calculating  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  a horfe  of  a middling  fize,  and 
which  will  ferve  to  corroborate  what  I have 
advanced.  In  his  firfl:  volume,  page  50.  he 
fays,  “ That  it  is  fuppofed  there  pafles  thro’ 
“ the  heart  of  a horfe  1800  times  four 
“ ounces,  or  450  pounds  of  blood  in  an 

“ hour.  Now,  the  common  received  o- 

/ 

“ pinion  is,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood 
“ in  a man  is  about  twenty- five  pounds, 
“ and  in  an  horfe  fix  times  as  much  ; and 
“ therefore,  according  to  this  allowance, 
“ a quantity  of  blood  equal  to  the  whole 
“ mafs  pafles  through  the  heart  in  an  hour 
“ in  a man,  and  in  an  hour  and  twelve 
“ minutes  in  a horfe  ; and,  from  thence, 
“ it  may  be  obferved  how  neceflary  it  is  to 
“ take  away  greater  quantities  of  blood  in 
“ many  cafes  than  is  commonly  pradifed  ; 

“ for 
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l<  for  what  fenfible.  effect  can  the  taking 
“ away  a quart  of  blood  from  a horfe  have 
“ upon  him,  if  we  confider  that  he  has 
“ near  225  times  as  much  in  his  body.” 

The  blood  is  a fluid  of  a peculiar  na- 
ture ; it  is  the  great  fountain  of  life,  and 

the  fource  of  all  the  humours  in  the  body  ; 

» 

it  circulates  through,  and  nourifhes  every 
part  of  the  animal  fyllem,  being  conveyed 
from  the  heart  by  the  arteries  to  the  ex- 
tremities and  furface  of  the  body,  and  re- 
turned to  the  heart  again  by  the  veins. 
This  circulation  is  fc  complete,  that  the 
moft  trifling  wound  or  fcratch  is  immedi- 
ately followed  with  a difcharge  of  blood 
from  the  fmall  capillary  veflels  of  the  Ikin. 
In  order  to  explain  more  fully  how  the 
circulation  is  performed,  it  will  be  necefla- 
ry  to  give  a fhort  defcription  of  the  heart, 
the  arteries  and  veins,  with  fome  general 
remarks  on  the  pulfe  of  horfes.  , 

E e ' The 
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The  heart  is  a mufcle  of  a conic  figure, 
that  is,  broad  at  its  bafis,  and  terminating 
in  a blunt  apex  or  point  ; it  has  four  ca- 
vities, two  of  which  are  called  auricles  or 
ears,  and  the  other  two  ventricles.  The 
auricles  are  fituated  at  the  bafis  of  the  heart, 
and  receive  the  blood  immediately  from 
the  veins ; the  right  from  the  vein  called 
vena  cava,  and  the  left  from  the  pulmo- 
nary vein ; at  the  bottom  of  thefe  auricles, 
are  certain  valves  which  open  into  the  ven- 
tricles, and  fhut  again  when  the  latter  are 
filled  with  blood,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
return  to  the  auricles : Thus,  when  the 
right  ventricle  receives  the  blood  through 
its  auricle,  the  valves  fhut,  and  the  blood  is 
forced,  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart, 
from  the  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery, which  rifes  immediately  out  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  is  carried  into  the  lungs; 
it  is  returned  from  thence  by  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  into  the  left  auricle,  which  emp- 
ties itfelf  into  the  ventricle  on  the  fame 

fide,  and  by  it  the  blood  is  forced  into  the 

great 
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great  artery  or  aorta,  which  rifes  out  of  that 
ventricle,  and  which  conveys  it  all  over  the 
body  ; the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart 
by  the  veins  (which,  in  their  courfe,  take 
in  the  chyle  or  nourifhment)  to  the  right 

auricle  of  the  heart,  which  completes  the 

* 

circulation. 

\ 

The  heart  is  fixed  at  its  bafis,  by  the  vef- 
fels,  &c.  which  belong  to  it,  and  to  the  me- 
diaflinum,  &c.  j it  is  contained  in  a bag  or 
purfe,  called  the  pericardium,  within  which 
there  is  a fmall  quantity  of  a clear  watery 
lymph,  feparated  there  by  the  exhaling 
veflels,  that  the  furface  of  the  heart  may 
not  grow  dry  from  its  continued  motion  ; 
the  heart  is  fupplied  with  nerves  and  blood- 
veffels  for  its  own  nourifhment. 

The  arteries  are  conical  tubes  or  pipes, 
which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
ail  the  parts  of  the  body  ; they  poffefs  a 
very  elaftic  quality,  by  which  they  contract 

and 
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and  dilate  themfelves,  according  to  the  im« 
pulfe  of  the  blood,  'which  is  propelled  or 
forced  into  them,  by  the  heart  ; This  con- 
traction and  dilation  of  the  arteries  is  called 
the  pulfe,  and  which  takes  place  in  all  the 
arteries  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time  ; for, 
as  the  left  ventricle  throws  out  the  blood 
into  the  arteries,  they  are  dilated,  and,  as 
foon  as  the  elafticity  of  the  arteries  can  o- 
vercome  the  impulfe  of  the  blood,  they 
are  again  contracted  ; hence  thefe  two 
caufes,  viz.  the  aCtion  of  the  heart,  and  the 
elafticity  of  the  arteries,  operating  alter- 
nately, keep  the  blood  in  a continual  circu- 
lation. . 

The  arteiies  being  conical  canals,  are 
large  at  their  origin,  and  gradually  diminifh 
towards  their  extremities  (refembling  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  a tree)  where  they 
anaftamofe,  or  join  with  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  veins  ; hence,  the  latter 
may  be  faid  to  be  a continuation  of  the  ar- 
teries. 

The 
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The  veins,  as  I have  juft  now  mention- 
ed, are  a continuation  of  'the  extreme  ca- 
pillary arteries  reflected  back  towards  . the 
heart,  uniting  their  channels  or  branches 
as  they  approach  it,  till  at  laft  they  form 
the  larger  veins  j hence,  they  may  be  faid 
to  referable  the  branches  and  trunk  of  a 
tree,  inverted  from  the  extremities  to  the 
heart.  There  is  no  pulfation  in  the  veins, 
becaufe  the  blood  is  thrown  into  them  in  a 
continued  ftream  from  a narrow  channel  to 
a wider, 

In  moft  of  the  veins  where  the  blood 
rifes  in  a perpendicular  column,  as  in  the 
legs,  &c.  there  are  valves  which  open  to- 
wards the  heart,  and  admit  the  blood  to 
pafs  freely ; but  it  cannot  fall  back  or  re- 
pafs  thefe  valves ; therefore,  if  it  is  not 
pulhed  on  with  fufficient  force,  it  may  di- 
ftend  the  veins,  and  caufe  a fwelling  of 
the  legs.  Hence  it  is  obferved,  that  this 
lentor  or  fluggilh  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  leg-veins,  is  removed,  and  the  circu- 
lation 


1 
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lation  greatly  forwarded,  by  mufcular  mo- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  by  exercife. 

The  veins,  for  the  moft  part,  accompany 
the  arteries ; hence,  when  a vein  muft  be 
opened,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  an  ar- 
tery is  near,  and,  frequently,  immediately 
under  it,  as  large  as  the  vein  itfelf,  (and 
which  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its 
puliation)  ; and  hence  the  coats  of  the  ar- 
teries are  liable  to  be  wounded  by  an  un- 
ikilful  operator  in  drawing  blood.  The 
extreme  branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins 
have  numerous  communications  with  one 
another,  refembling  the  fibres  in  the  leaves 
of  plants,  by  which  communications,  the 
blood,  when  obftru&ed  from  any  caufe  in 
the  branchings  of  thefe  veflels,  may  pals 
through  by  other  channels  that  are  not  ob- 
ftru&ed  ; this  likewife  takes  place  when 
the  larger  veffels  are  divided  ; the  circula- 
tion is  continued  by  the  detached  branches 
of  the  remaining  veins. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  remarks  being  premifed,  it  remains 
to  make  fome  obfervations'on  the  pulfe  of 
the  arteries  in  horfes,  a due  atttention  to 
which  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to 
practitioners  in  farriery,  and  which,  in 
the  general  practice,  feems  either  to  be  not 
underftood,  or  not  attended  to  ; for,  with- 
out a proper  knowledge  of  the  pulfe,  we 
neither  can  form  a right  judgment  of  dif- 
eafes,  in  which  the  vafcular  fyftem  is  af- 
fected, the  velocity  of  the  blood  increafed 
«r  diminithed,  neither  can  we  judge  rightly 
when  it  is  neceflary  to  let  blood,  nor  to 
refrain  from  it.  It  will  therefore  be  pro- 
per, firft  to  confider  the  pulfe  in  a healthy 
ftate,  before  we  can  form  a juft  idea  of  it 
when  a difeafe  takes  place. 

The  pulfe  of  a horfe  that  is  in  health, 
and  nowife  terrified  or  alarmed,  is  from 
36  to  40  beats  in  a minute  ; it  may  eafily 
be  felt  by  preffing  the  fingers  gently  on  the 
temporal  artery,  which  is  fituated  about  an 
inch  and  a half  backwards  from  the  upper 
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corner  or  the  eye.  It  is  neceflary  to  ob- 
serve, that,  if  the  fingers  are  prefled  too 
hard,  (as  the  bone  or  fcull  lies  below  the 
artery),  no  pulfation  will  be  felt,  as  too 
great  preflare  flops  the  circulation  in  the 
artery  at  the  time.  It  is  likewife  neceflary 
to  obferve,  that  the  pulfe  of  a horfe,  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hands  high,  is  quicker 
than  one  of  a larger  fize.  When  a horfe 
is  in  great  pain,  or  in  a violent  fever,  the 
pulfe  will  be  railed  from  80  'to  100  beats 
in  a minute,  and  fometimes  confiderably  a- 
bove  it. 

The  pulfe,  in  a healthy  flate,  is  equal, 
moderate,  and  free,  which  fliows,  that  the 
heart  and  vafcular  fyftem  in  general  are 
firm  and  vigorous,  and  that  the  heart  emp- 
ties itfelf  freely  at  each  contradion  and  di- 
lation, that  there  is  no  impediment  to  the 
paflage  of  the  fluids  through  the  vifcera 
and  veflels,  and  that  the  nervous  power  ads 
uniformly  upon  every  part  of  the  circula- 
ting fyftem-  Whereas,  in  a morbid  or  dif- 
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feafed  ftate,  it  will  be  unequal  and  inter- 
mitting every  now  and  then,  Varying  in 
the  time  between  the  ftrokes,  as  well  as  the 
force  of  the  ftroke  ; fometimes  it  will  ftop 
entirely,  and  fometimes  it  will  be  immode- 
rately quick,  at  others  unnaturally  flow ; 
fometimes  it  will  be  raifed  greatly  above  the 
healthy  degree  of  ftrength,  and  at  others 
funk  as  much  below  it.  This  unequal  or 
intermitting  pulfe,  (hows,  that  the  nervous 
fyftem  is  greatly  difordered,  and  portends 
great  danger,  efpecially  if  it  becomes  fo  af- 
ter long  illnefs,  when  the  ftrength  is  much 
exhaufted. 

When  the  pulfe  beats  ftrong  and  quick, 
it  ftrows,  that  the  morbid  or  difeafed  fti~ 
mulus,  excites  the  heart  to  expel  the  blood, 
with  great  force,  and  that  the  progreflive 
motion  of  the  blood  is  more  rapid  and  im- 
petuous than  it  ought  to  be  ; as  this  ftrong 
pulfe  ftrains  and  fpeedily  exhaufts  the  vital 
powers,  it  portends  great  danger,  if  not 
, foon  removed. 

E f 
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The  hard,  quick,  and  ftrong  pulfe,  is  ge- 
nerally a fymptom  of  confiderable  irritation, 
and  (hows,  that  the  heart  is  greatly  ftimu- 
lated  ; this  takes  place  in  inflammations  of 
the  vifcera,  as  in  peripneumony,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  ftomaeh,  intef- 
tines. 

The  hard,  quick,  low,  or  final!  pulfe, 
{hows  great  inward  pain,  which,  by  fym- 
pathetically  affcdfing  the  heart,  excites  it 
to  empty  its  ventricles  before  they  are  fuf- 
ficiently  filled  with  blood. 

i 

A quick  pulfe  is  generally  a fign  of  a 
fever  ; when  it  is  exceedingly  quick  and 
weak,  it  is  always  a very  dangerous  fymp- 
tom, as  it  fhows,  that  the  powers  of  the 
heart  are  nearly  exhaufteu,  and  that,  in 
order  to  fupport  the  circulation,  it  is  forced 
to  a<R  more  frequently,  and  to  empty  its 
ventricles  by  a number  of  weak  contrac- 
tions. 

‘ When 
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When  the  pulfe  beatsyfoft  and  weak, 
it  may  be  owing  to  a general  laxity  of  the 
fibres  of  the  arteries,  or  to  a thin  watery 
ftate  of  the  blood,  which  enables  it  to  glide 
too  eafily  through  the  vefi'els,  that  the  heart 
is  not  under  the  neceflity  of  exerting  fo 
much  force  in  propelling  it  through  the 
arteries,  as  when  they  are  more  firm  or 
unyielding,  or  when  the  blood  is  more 
denfe  or  vifcid,  which  are  great  impedi- 
ments to  a free  circulation  in  particular 
organs. 

A weak  pulfe  is  a fign  either  of  a confi- 
derable  debility  or  weaknefs  of  the  heart, 
or  too  finall  a quantity  of  blood  in  the  vef- 
fels  in  general,  or  fome  impediment  to  the 
influx  of  the  blood  into  the  heart,  or  to 
fome,  or  all  of  thefe  caufes  combined  ; for 
this  reafon,  it  is  to  be  met  with  frequently 
in  low  fevers,  or  towards  the  end  of  dif- 
eafes  that  prove  fatal. 


When 
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When  the  pulfe  remains  full  under  the 
fingers  during  the  contradion  and  dilation 
of  the  arteries,  it  is  a fign  of  too  great  ful- 
nefs  of  the  veflels,  either  from  a plethora, 
or  too  great  a rarification  of  the  fluids,  by 
febrile,  heat,  or  other  caufes ; it  indicates 
danger  from  accumulation,  diftenfion,  and 
even  rupture  of  fome  of  the  blood  veflels 
in  particular  organs.  But,  if  the  pulfe, 
though  full,  is  at  the  fame  time  foft  and 
diftind,  it  is  a favourable  fymptom,  as  it 
fliows,  that  there  is  no  confiderable  con- 
ffridion  in  the  veflels. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  pulfe  is  always  bad 
when  it  is  very  different  from  its  natural 
ftate  ; for,  as  a weak  and  quick  pulfe  fhows 
debility  in  the  heart  and  vafcular  fyftem, 
regard  at  the  fame  time  being  always  had 
to  other  fymptoms,  if  the  pulfe  fink  in  fe~ 
vers  there  is  great  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pulfe  is 

equal,  regular,  and  moderately  full,  efpe- 

cially 
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dally  if  it  becomes  fo  from  being  languid, 
weak,  and  irregular,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
fome  critical  difcharge,  as  that  of  fweat  or 
loofenefs,  or  the  ftaleing  frequently,  it  is  a 
fign  of  amendment. 

1 

\ 

From  what  has  been  obferved,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  the  information  to  be  at- 
tained from  a due  attention  to  the  ftate  of 
the  pulfe  in  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  is  of 
confequence  in  the  practice  of  farriery. 
Young  practitioners  ought  therefore  to 
make  themfelves  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  variations  that  take  place  in  difeafes, 
together  with  the  changes  that  happen 
when  deviating  from  the  healthy  ftate  to 
the  morbid  or  difeafed. 

It  may  be  neceflary  again  to  obferve, 
that,  in  feeling  the  pulfe  of  a horfe  in 
health,  that  he  be  not  frightened}  nor  any- 
wife  alarmed,  as  that  will  make  an  alter- 
ation in  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  which 
will  be  apt  to  miflead  the  unexperienced. 

Thus 
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Thus  much  may  fuffice  at  ’prefent  con- 
cerning the  pulfe  in  general ; it  will  be  ne- 
Oeflary  to  be  more  particular  when  the  figns 
to  be  taken  from  it  are  applied  to  particular 
difeafes,  and  corroborated  by  other  fymp- 
toms,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a fu- 
ture work.  I fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
enumerate  the  different  cafes  that  may  re- 
quire bleeding. 

The  cafes  which  may  require  bleeding, 
are  in  all  violent  bruifes  or  (trains  in  the 
mufcular  or  tendenous  parts  ; in  large 
wounds,  efpecially  when  there  is  a lacera- 
tion or  tearing  of  the  parts  without  much 
lofs  of  blood  from  the  wound  ; in  the  be- 
ginning of  all  cuticular  diforders  or  erup- 
tions on  the  fkin,  as  little  puftules,  dry 
fcabs,  &c.  ; in  large  fwellings  on  the  body 
or  legs ; in  all  deep  pundtures,  or  fmall 
wounds,  when  the  horfe  fhows  fymptoms 
of  great  pain,  &c.  ; in  fwellings  of  the 
legs  and  heels,  from  inflammations,  &c. 


Bleed- 
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Bleeding  is  neceflary  in  moft  difeafes 
where  great  ficknefs  prevails,  and  is  the 
fpeedieft  method  of  giving  relief  in  the 
beginning  of  inflammatory  fevers,  to  which 
horfes  are  very  liable  ; it  is  alfo  neceflary 
in  all  violent  acute  pains,  as  in  the  gripes 
or  cholic,  ftrangury  or  fuppreflion  of  u- 
rine ; in  rheumatic  complaints,  where  the 
ftiffnefs  or  lamenefs  fhifts  from  one  limb  to 
another,  or  when  it  affeds  the  neck,  and 
caufing  great  ftiffnefs,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  chords  ; in  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  or  palate  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
called  the  lampars,  when  the  horfe  cannot 
eat  his  food  on  account  of  the  tendernefs 
of  the  parts  ; in  all  recent  colds,  attended 
with  rheums  or  defludions  about  the 
throat,  eyes,  &c. ; in  recent  fwellings  of 
the  glands  about  the  throat,  jaws,  &c.  ; 
in  the  jaundice,  inflammations  of  the  lungs, 
pleura,  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  other  vif- 
cera  ; in  apoplexy,  vertigo,  or  giddinefs  % 
and  in  all  aifprders  where  the  head  feems 
affeded  ; in  the  beginning  of  impoft  hu- 

mations, 
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mations,  or  colle&ions  of  matter  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  attended  with  great  pain ; 
in  plethoric  or  full  habits  of  body,  where 
proper  exercife  has  been  long  neglected  ; 
and  when  a horfe  becomes  breathlefs  on 
the  leaft  exercife. 

On  the  other  hand,  bleeding  is  to  be  a- 
voided,  unlefs  in  very  urgent  cafes,  in  all 
extremes  of  very  hot  or  very  cold  weather, 
and  whilft  a horfe  is  overheated  from  vio- 
lent exercife  ; in  all  cafes  of  extreme  low- 
nefs  of  body,  or  weaknefs,  through  fatigue, 
difeafe,  &c.  ; after  all  evacuations  by 
purging  or  fcouring,  diabetes,  or  profufe 
ftaleing,  lofs  of  blood,  from  great  wounds, 
or  profufe  fweating.  Bleeding  is  likewife 
to  be  avoided,  when  impofthumations,  or 
collections  of  matter  is  once  formed  pro- 
perly in  any  part  of  the  body  ; likewife 
during  the  time  horfes  are  moulting  in  the 
autumn. 


Thus, 
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Thus,  I have  endeavoured  to  fhow  the 
principal  cafes  where  bleeding  is  neceffary, 
and  likewife  where  it  ought  to  be  avoided  ; 
no  doubt,  particular  cafes  and  accidents 
may,  befides  thofe  above  mentioned,  hap- 
pen, when  bleeding  may  be  neceffary,  but 
thefe,  from  what  has  been  faid  upon  the 
fubjeCt,  will  readily  occur  to  the  judicious 
practitioner. 


G g CHAP. 


A. 


G H A P.  VII. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON 
ROWELS. 


ROWELS  for  horfes,  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe  as  ilfues  in  the  human 
body  \ the  method  of  introducing  them  is 
by  making  an  incifion  through  the  fkin, 
about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
then  feparating  the  Ikin  from  the  fle£h  with 
the  finger,  or  with  a blunt  horn,  all  round 
the  orifice,  as  far  as  the  finger  will  eafily 
reach,  then  introducing  a piece  of  leather, 
very  thin,  Ihaped  round,  about  the  fize  of 
a crown  piece,  having  a large  round  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it ; previous  to  introdu- 
cing 
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cing  the  leather,  it  fliould  be  covered  with 
lint  or  tow,  and  dipped  into  fome  digeftive 
ointment  ; a pledget  of  tow,  dipped  in  the 
fame  ointment,  fliould  likewife  be  put  into 

* 1 

the  orifice,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold 
air  : The  parts  around  it  foon  fwell,  which 
is  followed  with  a plentiful  difcharge,  from 
the  orifice,  of  yellowifh  ferum  or  lymph  ; 
and,  in  two  or  three  days  at  moll,  the 
difcharge  turns  into  thick  grofs  white  mat- 
ter : The  rowel  is  then  faid  to  fuppurate. 

Thefe  artificial  vents  aft  by  revulfion  or 
derivation  ; and  hence  they  become  of 
great  ufe  in  many  cafes,  as  they  empty  the 
furrounding  veffels  by  a regular  flow  dif- 
charge of  their  contents,  and  are  even  of 
great  fervice  when  there  is  a redundancy 
or  fulnefs  of  humours  in  general,  which 
may  require  a gradual  difcharge,  in  pre- 
ference to  greater  evacuations  by  purging 
medicines,  &c.  Rowels  fliould  be  placed 
(efpecially  in  fome  particular  cafesj  as  near 
the  affefted  part  as  poffible  ; and,  at  all 

, 1 times, 
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times,  they  ought  to  have  a depending  o- 
rifice,  in  order  to  admit  of  a free  difcharge 
of  the  matter  that  may  be  contained  in 
them. 

The  parts,  where  they  ought  to  be  in- 
ferted,  and  where  they  are  found  to  anfwer 
beft,  are  the  belly,  infide  of  the  thighs, 
the  bread,  and  outfide  of  the  fhoulders  and 
hips  ; they  are  fometimes,  but  very  inju- 
dicioufly,  put  in  between  the  jaw-bones 
under  the  root  of  the  tongue,  where  they 
never  come  to  a proper  fuppuration,  on  ac- 
count of  the  conftant  motion  of  the  parts 
in  eating,  &c.  neither  do  they  anfwer  any 
good  purpofe  from  being  placed  in  that  fi- 
tuation.  In  fome  diforders  it  is  found  ne- 
ceffary  to  put  in  feveral  of  them  at  once, 
in  order  to  make  a fudden  revulfion  from 
the  parts  affe&ed  ; but  this  Ihould  be  de- 
termined by  the  norfe’s  age,  ftrength,  and 
circumftances  that  require  them. 


Bur, 
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But,  though  rowels  are  found  very  be* 
tteficial  in  fome  cafes,  yet,  like  a number 
of  other  operations  common  to  horfes,  they 
fometimes,  by  the  improper  ufe  of  them* 
become  hurtful  to  the  conftitution,  and, 
in  fome  difeafes,  they  frequently,  inftead 
of  iuppurating,  turn  gangrenous  ; hence* 
the  cure  proves  worfe  than  the  difeafe  they 
were  intended  to  remove  ; thus,  in  violent 
fevers,  where  they  are  frequently  very  im- 
properly applied,  they  never  fuppurate  pro- 
perly ; whether  this  proceeds  from  the 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  together  with  the 
violent  rapidity  with  which  the  fluids  in 
geneial  are  then  carried  through  the  vef- 
fels,  or  from  the  violent  agitation  in  which 
the  whole  fyftem  is  thrown,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  j but  experience  confirms  the 
obfervation,  when  properly  attended  to. 
In  fuch  cafes,  the  furrounding  parts,  where 
the  rowel  is  placed,  feldom  or  never  fwell, 
(as  in  the  ordinary  fcourfe,  when  they  fup- 
purate properly),  but  appear  dry,  or  much 
in  the  fame  ftate  as  when  they  were  firft 

put 
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put  in,  there  is  little  or  no  difcharge  from 
the  orifice,  and  the  little  that  does  come  is 
thin,  ichorous,  and  bloody.  In  fuch  cafes, 
they  ought  to  be  taken  out  immediately, 
and  the  parts  well  fomented  with  a ftrong 
infufion  of  chamomile,  or  an  emollient 
poultice  applied,  if  it  can  be  properly  fixed, 
and  frequently  repeated  ; at  intervals,  the 
parts  ought  likewife  to  be  bathed  with  ar- 
dent fpirits,  as  that  of  wine,  turpentine, 
&c.  covering  the  parts  from  the  external 
air,  and,  providing  there  is  no  fever  at  the 
time,  two  or  three  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark 
may  be  given  through  the  day,  either  made 
into  balls,  or  given  in  a liquid  ; and  this 
continued  till  the  threatening  fymptoms  are 
removed. 

Rowels  are  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  off 
rheums,  or  defludions  from  the  eyes  ; in 
great  fwellings  of  the  glands,  &c.  about  the 
throat  and  jaws,  which  threaten  a fuffoca- 
tion  ; or  when  the  head  feems  particularly 
afFeded,  as  in  the  vertigo,  or  flaggers,  a- 
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poplexy,  &c.  &c.  ; in  recent  lamenefs  ; 
fwellings  of  the  legs  and  heels,  attended 
with  a difcharge  of  thin  ichorous  matter, 
&c.  ; in  large  and  fudden  fwellings  in  any 
part  of  the  body  ; or  when  extravafations  of 
the  fluids  have  taken  place,  from  blows, 
bruifes,  &c«  ; or  when  a horfe  has  had  a 
fevere  fall,  See.  ; and  in  a variety  of  other 
cafes,  which  will  occur  to  the  judicious 
pra&itioner. 


CHAP. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

I 

» 

OBSERVATIONS  ON 
S E T O N S. 

SETONS  are  of  great  life  in  carrying 
off  matter  from  deep  feated  tumors, 
or  abfceffes  in  different  parts  of  the  body  5 
they  ought  at  all  times  to  be  ufed  in  pre- 
ference to  making  deep  incifions  into  the 
mufcular  parts,  which  not  only  disfigure 
horfes,  but  fuch  deep  incifions  are  very 
difficult  to  heal  up  in  them,  on  account 
of  the  fituation  of  fome  of  thefe  tu- 
mors, and  the  horizontal  pofition  of  the 
body,  which  is  unfavourable  in  many  ca- 
fes for  procuring  a depending  opening,  in 
order  to  carry  off  the  matter,  as  in  tumors 
on  the  back,  withers>  and  the  upper  part 
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of  the  neck,  immediately  behind  the  ears, 
which  are  very  common.  Befides,  the  ho- 
rizontal pofition  of  the  body,  the  natural 
refllefsnefs  and  impatience  of  horfes,  ren- 
ders it  impracticable  to  fx,proper  bandages 
on  thefe  elevated  parts  ; the  fituation  of  them 
likewife  will  not  admit  of  proper  dreflings 
being  fixed  on  them  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  of  their  remaining  for  any  length 
of  time ; by  which  means,  the  openings  made 
into  fuch  tumors  or  abfceffes  are  frequently 
left  bare,  and  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  See.; 
hence,  fuch  openings  degenerate  into  very 
foul  ulcers,  and  produce  a great  deal  of 
proud  flefh,  which  require  to  be  repeatedly 
cut  away  with  the  knife,  as  the  ftrongeft 
cauftics  that  can  be  applied  are  not  fufficient 
to  keep  it  under. 

Setons  are  introduced  by  long,  thin, 
fharp  pointed  inftruments,  or  needles,, 
fhaped  like  a dart  at  the  point,  and  having, 
at  the  other  extremity,  an  eye  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  chord,  which  is  to  be  left  in 
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the  tumor.  The  fize  of  the  inftrument 
may  be  determined  by  that  of  the  tumor, 
and  the  thicknefs  of  the  chord  which  is  to 
follow  it,  and  which  at  all  times  ought  to 
be  fmaller  than  the  perforation  made  by  the 
point  of  the  needle.  Every  practitioner 
in  farriery  fhould  always  have  a number  of 
thefe  needles  by  them,  of  different  fizes, 
that  is,  from  fix  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  a little  bended  on  the  flat  or  under 
fide.  The  following  is  the  method  of  ap- 
plying them  in  cafes  of  tumors,  &c.  When 
the  matter  is  found  to  fluctuate  in  the  tu- 
mor, the  needle,  armed  with  a chord  at  the 
other  end,  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  upper 
part  of  it,  and  the  fharp  point  of  the  in- 
ftrument directed  to,  and  brought  out  at 
the  under  or  lowermoft  part  of  the  tumor, 
including  the  whole  length  of  it ; or,  if 
needful,  through  the  found  mufcular  flefh 
on  the  under  part,  in  order  to  make  a de- 
pending orifice  for  the  matter  to  run  freely 
off ; the  chord  fhould  be  dipped  in  fome 
digeftive  ointment,  and  then  tied  together 

at 
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at  both  ends  with  a thread,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  its  flipping  out ; but  if,  from  the 
length  of  the  perforation,  the  chord  fhould 
not  admit  of  being  tied  together  at  the 
ends,  a fmall  button  of  wood,  or  fome  fuch 
fubftance,  may  be  fixed  at  each  end  ; only, 
from  this  circumftance,  the  chord  will  re- 
quire, when  fluffed,  occafionally  to  be 
drawn  upwards  and  downwards ; whereas, 
when  the  ends  of  it  are  tied  together,  it 
forms  a circle,  and  may  always  be  fhifted 
downwards  to  the  lower  orifice ; when  the 
matter  in  the  tumor  appears  to  be  wholly 
difcharged,  or  dried  up,  and  no  thicknefs 
appearing  but  where  the  chord  is,  it  may 
then  be  cut  out,  and  the  orifices  fuffered  to 
heal  up. 

t 

When  the  needle  for  introducing  the 
feton  is  to  pafs  near  to  any  large  blood- 
veflels,  or  nerves,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  their  being  wounded,  it  may  be  ' 
concealed  in  a canula  or  cafe,  open  at  both 
ends  ; and,  after  an  opening  is  made  at 
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the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  fufficient  to 
admit  the  needle,  with  its  cafe,  it  may  then 
be  directed,  with  fafety,  to  pafs  the  blood- 
veffels,  8tc.  it  may  then  be  pufhed  forward 
through  the  canula  and  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  tumor,  and,  having  only  the  common 
teguments  to  perforate,  all  danger  will  be 
avoided. 

i 

The  common  method  of  treating  thofe 
large  tumors  which  are  feated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  immediately  behind  the 
ears,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
pole-evil,  and  thofe  which  are  feated  on 
the  withers,  or  upper  parts  of  the  ihould- 
ders,  is  exceedingly  improper ; they  are 
either  allowed  to  break  of  themfelves,  or 
are  opened  the  whole  length  of  the  tumor 
on  the  upper  part ; in  this  fituation,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  pole-evil,  when  the  head  is 
always  kept  in  an  ere£t  pofition,  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  tumor  cannot  be  dif- 
eharged  from  it,  but  is  retained  in  the  bot- 

* 4 

torn  of  the  wound,  and  expofed  to  the  ex- 
ternal 
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ternal  air,  &c.  it  foon  acquires  a moft  i- 
chorous  corroding  quality,  and  produces 
one  of  the  largeft  and  the  moft  fordid  fif- 
tulous  ulcers  that  horfes  are  infefted  with  ; 
a great  quantity  of  fungus  or  proud  flefti 
is  foon  produced  ; this  requires  to  be  re- 
peatedly extirpated  with  the  knife,  the  lofs 
of  which  cannot  be  again  fupplied  ; hence 
the  horfe  is  greatly  disfigured,  the  cure 
becomes  both  tedious  and  uncertain,  and  is 
feldom  radical.  In  fome  cafes,  I have 
known  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  affe&ed 
by  the  fharpnefs  of  the  confined  matter, 
forming  lodgements  there,  and,  after  great 
trouble  and  expence,  the  horfes  were  put 
to  death. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  tumors,  &c.  are  eaft- 
ly  and  fpeedily  difcufled  by  the  ufe  of  fe- 
tons,  as  above  defcribed,  without  any  lofs 
of  fubftance,  or  disfiguring  of  the  parts, 
and  cured  with  the  greateft  certainty  when 
the  operation  is  properly  performed.  Of 
a number  of  cafes,  in  my  practice,  where 

this 
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this  operation  has  fucceeded  with  great  ex- 
pedition in  curing  thefe  tumors.  I (hall 
only  mention  the  following. 

About  fix  years  ago,  an  Arabian  horfe, 
belonging  to  a gentleman  in  this  place, 
had  a large  tumor  feated  a little  to  one  fide 
of  the  withers,  or  upper  part  of  the  ihould- 
er  •,  it  was  forwarded  by  applying  emolli- 
ent pultices ; and,  as  foon  as  the  matter 
was  perceived  to  fluctuate  in  the  tumor, 
a large  feton  needle,  armed  with  a chord 
at  the  other  end,  (as  defcribed  above)  was 
introduced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fwelling, 
and  brought  out  at  the  under  or  lowermoft 
part  of  it ; the  matter  was  difcharged  at  the 
lower  orifice  in  a very  fhort  time,  the  tu- 
mor was  by  that  means  foon  difcufled, 
and,  in  a few  weeks,  it  was  intirely  healed 
up,  without  any  fear  or  blemifh  remaining, 
farther  than  a little  baldnefs  about  the  low- 
er orifice,  occafioned  by  the  fharpnefs  of 
the  matter,  which  likewife  foon  difappear- 
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ed,  and  not  the  leaft  trace  of  the  diforder 
remained. 

The  other  cafe  happened  about  feven 
years  ago : A coach-horfe  (belonging  to  a 
nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood)  had  a 
large  tumor  a little  behind  the  ears,  on  the 
neck,  which  I have  formerly  obferved  is 
called  the  pole-evil  ; the  tumor  extended 
to  both  fides  of  the  neck,  and  was  divided 
in  the  middle  by  the  mane  ; the  tumor  had 
been  opened  on  one  fide,  in  a very  fuper- 
ficial  manner,  by  a farrier  in  the  country, 
before  the  matter  in  it  was  fufficiently  di- 
gefted ; after  applying  a few  emollient 
poultices,  in  order  to  ripen  it,  a ftrong  feton 
needle,  as  already  defcribed,  was  introduced 
at  the  upper  part  of  it,  almoft  clofe  to  the 
mane,  and  after  palling  it  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tumor,  which  was  very  deep, 
the  needle  was  brought  out  through  the 
found  mufcular  parts  below  the  tumor,  in 
order  to  procure  a flopping  or  depending 
orifice  for  the  matter  to  run  freely  off. 

The 
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The  fame  operation  was  likewife  perform- 
ed on  the  oppofite  fide,  beginning  near 
the  mane,  and  finifhed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. In  a few  weeks  the  cure  was 
compleated.  The  horfe  run  for  feveral 
years  in  the  fame  nobleman’s  carriage, 
without  the  finalleft  veftige  of  his  former 
diforder. 

From  this  method  of  treating  thefe  tu- 
mors, together  with  the  ufe  of  alterative 
medicines,  &c.  which,  in  cafes  of  this  na- 
ture, ought  never  to  be  orhitted,  they  were 
intirely  difcuffed,  and  the  perforations  made 
by  the  needle  foon  healed  up,  without  the 
Jeaft  deformity  of  the  parts.  I have  there- 
fore given  the  hiftory  of  thefe  cafes,  to 
fhow  with  what  facility  and  expedition  fuch 
tumors  may  be  carried  off,  by  the  ufe  of 
fetons  in  preference  to  the  common  me- 
thods ufed,  and  even  recommended  by  dif- 
ferent authors ; fuch  as,  after  opening  thefe 
tumors  by  deep  incifions,  and  pouring  into 
them  the  mod  corrofive  mixtures,  made 

I i fealding 
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fcalding  hot,  together  with  a long  te- 
dious courfe  of  hot  irritating  applications, 
by  which  the  poor  animals  are  kept  in  the 
utmoft  torture  for  a confiderable  time, 
and,  in  the  end,  are  fo  disfigured  by  the 
lofs  of  fubftance,  occafioned  by  the  cut- 
ting away  fo  much  of  the  flefh  from  the 
parts,  that  fuch  horfes  are  generally  ren- 
dered unfit  for  any  thing  but  the  meaneft 
drudgery. 

Deep  feated  abfcelfes  are  cured  in  the 
fame  manner  by  the  ufe  of  fetons  ; after 
tracing  the  finufes  or  cavities  of  the  abfcefs 
with  a long  llender  blunt  lead  probe,  (which 
yields  eafily  without  forcing  its  way  thro’ 
the  cellular  membrane,  or  taking  a dire&ion 
betwe'en  the  interfaces  of  the  mufcles),  the 
needle,  armed  with  a chord,  fhould  follow 
the  diredlion  of  the  finews  or  pipes  (as  they 
are  commonly  called)  to  the  mod  depending 
part ; and,  in  cafe  there  fhould  be  two  or 
more  finufes,  which  fometimes  happens, 
each  of  them  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame 

manner, 
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manner,  in  order  to  obtain  a depending  o- 
rifice  for  a free  difcharge  of  the  matter, 
and  which,  being  once  procured,  feldom 
fails  of  compleating  a cure. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON 
PURGING  HORSES. 


PURGING  medicines  are  given  to 
horfes  with  different  intentions,  that 
is,  either  to  prepare  their  bodies  for  a&ive 
exercifes,  or  to  cure  them  of  difeafes.  In 
the  firft  cafe,  they  are  always  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  in  a ftate  of  health  ; in  the  fe- 

cond,  in  that  of  difeafe. Previous  to 

entering  on  thefe  different  heads,  and  that 
they  may  be  the  better  underftood,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  premife  a few  things  rela- 
ting to  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  the 
chyle,  the  different  fyftems  of  veffels,  with 

their 
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their  contents,  which  will  ferve  to  illuftrate 
what  may  be  advanced  on  the  fubjedt  of 
purging  liorfes. 

The  flomach  of  a horfe,  notwithftanding 
his  fize  of  body,  is  but  fmall,  and  its  coats 
are  thin  ; the  numerous  circumvolutions 

, 1 

and  foldings  of  the  inteftines,  are  wifely 
ordered,  to  detain  the  aliment  till  fuch  time 
as  it  is  thoroughly  drained  of  its  nouriftiing 
particles  by  thofe  vefiels  called  the  ladleals, 
the  office  of  which  is,  to  abforb  or  drink 
up,  and  to  convey  the  chyle  or  nouriffi- 
ment  into  the  blood  ; their  mouths  open 
into  the  inner  cavity  of  the  inteftines.  The 
length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  gullet  to  the  anus  or  fun- 

1 

dament,  is  faid,  by  Dodtor  Bracken,  to  be 
about  35  yards.  The  inteftines  have  a 
motion  peculiar  to  themfelves,  which,  from 
its  refemblance  to  that  of  a worm,  is  called 
perijlaltic  or  vermicular ; according  as  this 
motion  is  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  eva- 
cuation 
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cuation  by  ftool  or  dunging  is  in  a great 

meafure  regulated. 

/ 

The  ftomach  is  fupplied  with  a humour 
or  juice  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which,  by  mixing 
with  the  food,  as  the  faliva,  bile,  and  other 
juices,  fupplied  by  the  pancreas,  &c.  un- 
dergoes a fermentative  procefs  of  a pecu- 
liar nature,  which  is  called  digeftion,  and 
from  which  the  chyle  is  the  refult. 

The  infide  of  the  inteftines  are  covered 
with  a Ilimy  mucus,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  glands,  in  order  to  preferve  them 
from  being  irritated  by  the  food,  in  its 
paflage  backwards.  The  coats  of  the  fto- 
mach and  inteftines  are  fupplied  with  an 
infinite  number  of  blood-veftels  and  nerves, 
which  are  every  where  difperfed  ; and 
hence,  they  are  exceedingly  liable  to  in- 
flammation, irritation,  fpafms,  &c. 


Befides  the  vafcular  fyftem,  which  in- 
cludes the  arteries  and  veins,  there  may  be 

laid 
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faid  to  be  another  fyftem  of  veffels,  called 
abforbents ; they  are  of  two  kinds,  the  lac- 
teals,  and  the  lymphatics.  The  ufe  of  the 
former  has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
lymphatics  are  tubes  or  canals,  furnifhed 
with  valves,  which  convey  fluids  that  are 
taken  up  by  abforption  on  the  external  fur- 
face,  and  from  the  extremities  of  the  body; 
they  likewife  abforb  particular  fluids  from 
the  different  cavities  of  the  body,  and  from 
the  cellular  parts,  8c c.  which  are  by  them 
conveyed  into  the  thoracic  du£t,  where  it 
is  mixed  with  the  chyle,  and  from  thence 

it  is  carried  into  the  blood. Let  us  now 

confider  the  manner  in  which  purging  me- 
dicines operate  on  the  fir  ft  paffages  only. 

The  action  of  purging  medicines  confifls 
in  irritating  the  fenfible  fibres  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines,  by  which  means,  not 
only  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  latter  are 
confiderably  quickened,  but  alfo  the  fecre- 
tions  of  mucus  and  lymphatic  juices,  and 
vapour,  which  ouze  every  where  into  the 

cavities 
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fcavities  of  the  inteftines,  are  increased,  to- 
gether with  unufual  quantities  of  pancrea- 
tic juice  and  bile  from  their  feveral  fources; 
hence  it  will  be  obvious,  how  great  a quan- 
tity of  the  founded:  humours,  or  even  the 
chyle  that  is  derived  from  the  food,  before 
it  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  may  be  carried 
off  by  purging  medicines,  and  how  much 
the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  in  general  may  be 
decreafed  and  drawn  off. 

Since,  therefore,  purging  is  occafioned 
by  giving  fuch  medicines  as  are  found,  by 
their  irritating  quality,  to  ftimulate  the 
coats  of  the  ftomach  and  guts,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  quicken  the  periftaltic  motion  of 
the  latter,  fo  as  to  caufe  them  to  fhake  or 
throw  off  their  contents  by  ftool.  It  would 
appear,  that  the  different  kinds  of  purging- 
medicines  differ  only  in  degrees  of  ftrength, 
and  that  they  operate  no  otherwife  upon 
the  different  humours  of  the  body  than  as 
they  ftimulate  the  firft  paflages  more  or 
lefs,  and  hence  caufe  a greater  or  lefler  e- 

K k vacuation 
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vacuation  by  ftool.  So  that,  by  this  oper- 
ation, we  only  leffen  the  quantity  of  the 
fluids,  and  clear  or  lcour  the  firft  paffages 
from  any  offending  matters  that  may  be 
Jodged  there.  From  hence  it  may  likewife 
be  inferred,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
elective  purgation,  that  is,  by  giving  certain 
medicines,  we  drain  off  this  or  that  particu- 
lar humour  from  the  body.  This  may  be 
farther  illuftrated  in  the  following  cafe  or 
example : When  a horfe,  who  has  fwelled 
legs,  or  greafy  heels,  gets  purging  medi- 
cines, they  do  not  adf  immediately  on  the 
fluids  contained  in  the  legs,  by  carrying 
them  off  only,  they  a£t  by  revulfion,  that 
is,  by  drawing  away  the  fluids,  &c.  from 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ; thofe  that  are 
in  the  legs  are,  at  the  fame  time,  abforbed 
or  drawn  away  from  the  extremities  by 
the  abforbent  vefl'els,  to  fupply  the  want  in 
the  former  ; and  hence  the  fwelling  in  the 
legs,  &c.  fubfide. 

It 


It  is  a common  phrafe,  when  a horfe  is 
any  way  out  of  order,  to  fay,  that  fuch  a 
horfe  is  foul  in  the  body,  or  that  he  is  full 
of  humours,  an  expreffion  which  can  only 
mean  that  the  horfe  is  in  a bad  habit  of  bo- 
dy ; as  to  a horfe’s  being  full  of  humours, 
the  propriety  of  the  expreffion  in  this  fenfe 
cannot  be  admitted,  as  every  horfe,  even 
in  the  higheft  ftate  of  health,  properly 
lpeaking,  is  full  of  humours,  as  every  gland 
in  the  body,  of  which  there  is  a confidera- 
ble  number,  feparates  a particular  humour, 
which  becomes  neceffary  for  a variety  of 
purpofes  in  the  animal  oeconomy  ; thus, 
the  liver  feparates  the  bile,  the  tefticles  the 
femen,  and  every  joint  in  the  body, has  its 
glands,  which  feparate  a particular  humour, 
and  fo  of  others.  Therefore,  the  expref- 
fion or  phrafe  of  a horfe’s  being  full  of 
humours,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  it, 
is  improper,  and  betrays  a want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  animal  oeconomy. 


Many 
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Many  people  are  but  too  fond  of  giving 
purging  medicines,  and  frequently  prefcribe 
them  whether  the  cafe  may  require  them 
or  not.  Dodor  Bracken  has  a very  perti- 
nent remark  on  this  head  : “ * This  fort  of 
“ evacuation,”  fays  he,  “ feems  very  much 
“ to  quadrate  with  the  outward  fenfes, 
“ and  makes  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind 
(whofe  heads  are  fuller  of  humours  than 
“ their  horfes)  imagine,  that  purging  me- 
“ dicines  carry  off  the  offending  matter  in 
“ moft  diforders,  never  confidering  the 
“ general  rule,  which  ought  ftill  to  be 
4<  kept  in  mind,  viz.  That,  in  proportion 
“ to  any  one  evacuation’s  being  heightened 
“ or  increafed,  moft,  or  all  of  the  other 
“ natural  evacuations,  are  proportionally 
“ diminiflied.” 

It  is  a pradice  with  many  people,  to  ride 
their  horfes  very  hard  before  they  give 
them  purging  medicines,  in  order,  as  the 
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phrafe  is,  to  ftir  up  the  humours,  that,  when 
they  are  afloat,  (according  to  their  ideas) 
they  may  be  carried  off  by  the  purging. 
It  has  been  already  obferved  how  exercife 
operates  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
by  increafing  its  velocity  to  a great  degree, 
and  hence  inclining  it  to  an  inflammatory 
difpofition,  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  very 
word  thing  that  could  happen,  upon  the 
fuppofltion  that  the  horfe  is  in  a bad  habit 
of  body  ; for  purging  medicines,  when 
they  are  given  in  this  ftate,  may  occafion 
inflammation  in  fome  of  the  principal  vif- 
cera  or  inteflines  ; or  they  may  bring  on 
a fever,  or  other  diforders,  which,  if  they 
do  not  prove  mortal,  yet  they  may,  as  is 
fometimes  found  to  be  the  cafe,  occafion 
thofe  diforders  that  terminate  in  blindnefs, 
incurable  lamenefs,  or  in  fome  chronic  dis- 
order, which  may  render  the  horfe  ufelefs. 

Riding  horfes  about  the  day  after  they 
have  got  purging  medicines,  in  order  to 
forward  their  operating,  if  continued  too 

long. 
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long,  till  the  horfe  is  warm,  or  to  produce 
Iweating,  ought  always  to  be  guarded  a- 
gainft,  as  fuch  treatment  not  only  expofes 
them  to  catch  cold,  but  hinders  the  opera- 
tion of  the  medicine  in  the  ordinary  wav; 
for  it  has  been  obferved,  that  purging  me- 
dicines fometimes  go  off  by  fweat,  or  by 
urine,  & c.  which  the  ignorant  and  unfkil- 
ful  are  not  acquainted  with  ; they  there- 
fore conclude,  that,  as  they  fee  no  great 
difcharge  of  dung,  the  dole  has  been  too 
weak,  and  give  another  too  foon,  with- 
out allowing  a proper  interval  between 
them,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  made 
confiderably  ftronger  than  the  former, 
which  weakens  the  horfe  very  much,  and 
a confiderable  time  elapfes  before  he  reco- 
vers his  ufual  ftrength. 

I have  already  taken  notice  of  the  great 
length  of  the  inteftines ; this,  together  with 
the  horizontal  or  prone  pofition  of  the  bo- 
dy of  a horfe,  is  unfavourable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  purging  medicines,  which,  on  that 

account, 


I 
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account,  remain  in  the  bowels  a confidera- 
ble  time  before  they  operate,  being  from  18 
to  28  or  30  hours,  according  to  the  Rate  of 
the  bowels  at  the  time,  and,  in  fome  conRi- 
tutions,  even  longer,  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is 
not  advifeable  to  give  any  medicines  in  or- 
der to  quicken  or  haften  their  operating  ; 
walking  exercife,  but  not  long  continued 
at  a time,  together  with  plenty  of  warm 
water,  if  the  horfe  will  drink,  is  the  befh 
and  the  fafeft  means  to  forward  the  opera- 
tion of  them.  At  the  fame  time,  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  notice  whether  the  horfe 
Rales  more  than  ufual,  as  purging  medi- 
cines, as  I have  juR  obferved,  are  found 
fometimes  to  operate  in  that  way,  without: 
any  confiderable  evacuation  by  dung.  I 
would  likewife  recommend  one  general 
caution  in  giving  purging  balls,  which  is, 
That  the  operator  Ihould  pufla  the  ball  o- 
ver  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  that  he  be 
ceitain  of  the  bails  being  fwallowed  entire, 
and  not  broke  or  thrown  out  of  the  mouth  ; 
miRakes  of  this  kind  have  frequently  oc- 
curred 
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curred  when  the  ball  breaks,  one-half,  per- 
haps, is  only  fwallowed,  the  other  drops 
out  of  the  mouth,  or  it  may  happen,  that 
the  whole  ball  drops  out  unperceived.  In 
thefe  cafes,  it  is  concluded,  from  the  purge’s 
not  operating  in  due  time,  that  it  has  been 
too  weak,  and,  therefore,  the  next  dofe  is 
made  confiderably  ftronger,  and  hence  a 
fuperpurgation  enfues,  attended  with  great 
ficknefs,  lofs  of  ftrength*  and  other  bad 
confequences  ; therefore,  when  purging 
balls  are  given  to  horfes,  the  head  fhould 

be  kept  up,  and  care  taken  that  the  ball 

% 

paffes  down  the  gullet,  which  may  eafily 
be  difcovered  Aiding  down  from  the  out- 
fide  ; but,  if  any  doubt  remains  of  its  be- 
ing fwallowed,  a little  wrater  may  be  given 
the  horfe  to  drink,  and  one  glut  or  two 
will  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 

It  is  a common  pra&ice  to  give  purging 
balls  early  in  the  morning,  upon  an  empty 
flomach  ; this,  in  fome  conftitutions,  occa- 
fions  great  ficknefs,  faintnefs,  trembling, 

griping 
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griping  pains,  &c.  a long  while  before  they 
begin  to  operate ; to  prevent  which,  I have 
always  ordered, '-and  with  fuccefs,  a mafh 
of  bran  to  be  given  about  an  hour  or  more 
before  the  ball,  which  prevented  thefe  ef- 
fects, and  the  purge  operated  in  the  moft 
gentle  and  eafy  manner ; and,  perhaps,  this 
practice  would  be  advifeable  in  all  cafes* 
and  in  all  confutations,  when  purging  me- 
dicines are  neceifary. 

Another  error  many  people  fall  into  is. 
That,  although  a purge  operates  very  well* 
yet,  if  the  horfe  is  not  very  fick  during  its 
operation,  they  conclude  that  it  will  have 
no  effedt,  nor  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  horfe, 
they  therefore  give  the  next  purge  made  a 

4 I 

good  deal  ftronger,  in  order,  as  they  fay, 
to  ftir  up-  the  humours  j for  they  conclude* 
that  the  ficker  a horfe  is  under  this  opera- 
tion, the  humours  are  the  more  ftirred  up, 
and  the  eafier  carried  off  by  the  purge? 
without  confidenng  the  danger  that  attends 

this  operation,  and  how  much  they  expofO 

t / 
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the  life  of  the  horfe  by  fuch  injudicious 
treatment. 

When  purging  medicines  are  intended  to 
be  given  to  horfes,  it  is  neceflary  that  they 
fhould  be  kept  quiet  and  at  reft  for  fome 
time  before,  that  is,  from  any  violent  ex- 
ercife,  and  the  fame  rule  fhould  be  obferved 
for  fome  days  after  they  are  done  operating, 
walking  exercife  only  excepted.  It  is  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  thefe,  and  fuch  like  pre- 
cautions, already  mentioned,  that  fo  many 
accidents  happen  daily  in  the  purging  of 
horfes. 

It  may  be  now  expeded,  that  I fhould 
make  fome  obfervations  upon  the  pradice 
of  purging  horfes,  by  way  of  preparing 
them  for  running,  hunting,  &c.  It  muft 
be  acknowledged  there  is  a difficulty  in 
combating  a pradice  which  too  generally 
prevails,  although  there  are  a number  of 
fads  which  will  ferve  to  demonftrate,  that 
the  purging  of  horfes  indifcriminately  is 

not 
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not  necefiary  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
thefe  aCtive  exercifes.  On  the  contrary,  it 
muft,  and  indeed  is,  in  many  cafes,  exceed- 
ingly hurtful  to  horfes,  on  account  of  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  them,  together 
with  the  too  fhort  intervals  generally  al- 
lowed between  each  purge. 

As  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  humours 
falling  down  into  this  or  that  particular 
part  of  the  body,  if  horfes  are  not  properly 
purged,  &c.  before  they  are  put  to  thefe 
aCtive  exercifes,  it  is  exceedingly  errone- 
ous, and  muft  depend  on  a variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  that  ought  to  be  taken  in  to 
the  account. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  young  practition- 
er, to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  phrafe 
of  humours  falling  down  3 but,  at  the  fame 
time,  I muft  inform  him,  that  this  phrafe 
is  fo  generally  in  ufe,  that,  when  a horfe’s 
eyes  are  affeCted,  the  humours  are  faid  to 
fall  down  into  them,  although  they  are  fi- 

tuated 
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tuated  nearly  in  the  moft  elevated  part  of 
the  body.  But,  to  explain  their  falling 
down  to  the  extremities,  I fhall  take  a cafe 
that  frequently  occurs  : When  a horfe  that 
is  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  health,  but  too  fat 
and  full  of  juices,  &c.  and  accuftomed  to 
Band  much  at  reft,  is  fuddenly  put  to  vio- 
lent or  long  continued  exercifes,  his  legs, 
&c.  will  be  apt  to  fwell  foon  thereafter  ; 
they  will  perhaps  continue  in  that  ftate  for 
fome  time ; they  may  at  laft  break  out  in  run- 
ning fores  about  the  heels,  and  form  cracks, 
fcabs,  &c.  &c. ; in  this  fituation,  it  is  then 

i . • 

faid  that  the  humours  have  fallen  down  to 
the  legs.  Here  a queftion  naturally  occurs, 
Where  was  thefe  humours  before  the  horfe 
got  this  hard  ride,  or  other  fkvere  exercife, 
and  how  come  they  to  fall  down  on  this 
occafion  only  ? This  requires  a different 
explanation. 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  the  chapter  on 
exercife,  the  effe&s  it  produces  when  too 
fudden  and  violent,  before  a horfe  is  gra- 
dually 
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dually  habituated  to  it  for  fome  time 
previous  to  his  undergoing  fuch  violent 
or  long  continued  exercifes.  The  vef- 
fels  being  too  full  of  fluids,  they,  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation  during  the  exer- 
cife,  efpecially  the  finer  capillary  veflels, 
admit  the  grofler  fluids  that  do  not  circu- 
late in  them  for  ordinary  ; they  likewife 
are  liable,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  rupture ; hence 
the  fluids  they  contained  are  extravafated 
into  the  cellular  parts,  where  they  ftagnate, 
and,  being  then  out  of  the  courfe  of  cir- 
culation, they  occafion  a fwelling.  If  this 
happen  in  the  legs,  as  they  are  the  moft 
depending  parts  of  the  body,  (the  humours 
are  then  faid  to  be  fallen  down),  the  fwell- 
ing caufes  a diftenfion  of  the  {kin,  &c.  ; 
the  cuticular  pores  are  then  enlarged,  and 
admit  through  them  the  thinner  parts  of 
the  fluids  to  the  outward  furface  on  the 
fkin,  which,  on  being  expofed  to  the  exter- 
nal air,  are  then  changed  in  their  quality, 
and  acquire,  according  to  circumflances, 
either  a foapy,  clammy,  or  grealy  appear- 
ance. 
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ance,  or  a {harp  foetid  ichorous  quality, 
that  erodes  the  {kin,  and,  by  lodging  there, 
forms  fmall  ulcers, 

■» 

It  is  well  known,  that  horfes,  by  good 
feeding,  regular  exercife,  &c.  may  be 
brought  to  perform  the  moft  a&ive  exer- 
cifes,  and  that  many  inftances  daily  occur 
of  horfes  both  running  and  hunting,  with- 
out undergoing  any  previous  preparation 
by  purging  medicines  ; and  it  is  likewife 
well  known,  that,  even  when  purging 
medicines  are  given,  {fill  regular  exercife 
is  found  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  or- 
der to  habituate  the  horfe  to  this  kind  of 
a&ive  labour. 

Poft  horfes  likewife  furnifh  a farther 
proof  of  what  has  been  advanced  ; it  is 
well  known  how  they  can  be  brought  to 
travel  very  long  flages,  and  with  great 
fpeed,  without  any  preparation  farther  than 
good  feeding,  and  inuring  them  by  degrees 

to  this  violent  labour.  Do&or  Bracken, 

who 
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who  underftood  this  fubjeft  very  well,  and 
who  was  likewife  a great  fportfman,  has 
been  at  great  pains  in  exploding  this  man- 
ner of  reafoning,  by  a variety  of  found  ar- 
guments, in  his  fecond  volume  of  farriery 
improved,  where  he  has  likewife  given  it 
as  his  opinion,  “ That,  in  moft  cafes, 
“ good  feeding,  regular  exercife,  &c.  will, 
<l  in  time,”  fays  he,  “ make  a horfe  fit 
“ to  ftart  for  a plate,  without  fo  much 
“ noife  of  the  virtue  of  this  or  that  drug 
“ or  compofition,  to  carry  off  greafe,  and 
“ mend  his  wind  ; for,  in  my  humble  o- 
“ pinion,  the  jockies  are  too  fond  of  gi- 
“ ving  purges  to  horfes,  whereby  they 
“ weaken  their  conftitution,  by  caufmg 
“ the  fibres  of  the  ftomach  and  guts  to  be- 
“ come  lax  and  flabby.”  And,  in  the  fame 
volume,  he  mentions  the  following  cafe  of 
a mare  of  his  own,  “ That  he  had  run 
“ fix  years  with  only  two  purges ; nei- 
ther, fays  he,  “ had  fhe  an  ounce  of 
any  kind  of  medicine  during  that  time, 
except  every  morning,  and  moftly  every 

“ evening, 
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“ evening,  about  the  bignefs  of  a pigeon’s 
“ egg  of  my  cordial  ball ; and,  I fancy, 
“ (he  performed  as  well  as  the  moft  of  her 
“ neighbours,  for  fhe  won  eight  plates  out 
“ of  nine,  and  four  out  of  fix  every  year.” 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
great  evacuations  weaken  an  animal  body, 
and,  if  they  are  repeated  too  frequently, 
and  too  clofe  upon  one  another,  without 
allowing  a proper  interval  between  each, 
or,  if  they  are  carried  to  excefs,  which  is 
fometimes  the  cafe,  the  weaknefs  in  the  a- 
nimal  fyftem  is  thereby  increafed,  the  pow- 
ers of  life  are  quite  overcome,  and  death 
follows  of  courfe. 

I would  not  be  underftood,  from  what 
has  been  faid,  to  mean,  that  purging  me- 
dicines are  never  to  be  ufed  on  thefe  occa- 
fions — No,  1 am  fully  fenfible  of  their  good 
effe&s,  when  judicioufly  adminiftered,  and 
horfes  properly  managed  during  their  o- 
peration  j but  I do  not  approve  of  repeat- 
ing 


I 
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ing  purge  after  purge,  merely  becaufe  this 
or  that  horfe  is  to  run  or  hunt,  without 
fir  ft  confidering  whether  the  animal  be  fat 
or  lean,  or  whether  he  has  been  kept  at 
hard  meat,  with  proper  exercife,  or  whe- 
ther he  has  run  a confiderable  time,  or  late 
in  the  feafon  at  grafs ; all  thefe,  and  a num- 
ber of  other  circumftances  neceflary  to  be 
attended  to,  ought  to  be  duly  weighed,  and 
maturely  confidered,  before  purging  me- 
dicines are  adminiftered  ; for  example,  if 
a horfe  has  run  long  at  grafs,  and  is  of  a 
plethoric  or  full  habit  of  body,  evacuations 
by  purging,  and  diuretic  medicines,  to  a 
certain  degree,  are  neceflary,  together  with 
length  of  time,  good  feeding,  and  regular 
exercife,  to  bring  his  body  into  that  proper 
habit  to  enable  him  to  perform,  with  free- 
dom, fuch  adtive  exercifes.  But,  if  a horfe 
is  of  a lean,  low,  or  dry  habit  of  body, 
whether  it  may  proceed  from  the  want  of 
proper  food,  from  fatigue,  &c.  Why  reduce 
him  ftill  lower  by  repeated  evacuations  of 
any  kind  ? There  is  fuch  an  inconfiftency 

Mm  in 
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in  this  pradtice,  that  it  would  not  even  de- 
ferve  to  be  mentioned,  or  taken  notice  of, 
if  it  were  not  too  much  pradtifed  every 
day  ; for,  with  fome  people,  it  is  no  mat- 
ter of  confideration  with  them  what  Rate 
or  habit  of  body  a horfe  may  be  in,  that  is, 
whether  he  be  of  a fat,  or  full,  or  lean  dry 
habit  of  body,  Rill  he  is  faid  to  be  full  of 
humours,  and  which  muR  be  purged  off 
before  he  can  run,  &c.  Elorfes,  in  the 
latter  Rtuation,  require  only  good  feeding, 
and  regular  exercife,  to  Rrengthen  and  im- 
prove their  conRitutions,  which  cannot  fail 
of  taking  place,  if  the  vifcera  are  found, 
and  the  horfe  otherwife  in  a healthy  Rate. 
And,  even  although  a horfe  may  be  a little 
inclined  to  the  fat,  or  of  a plethoric  habit, 
yet,  from  the  ufe  of  diuretic  medicines, 
which  are  commonly  given  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  together  with  regular  airings  and 
proper  exercife,  good  feeding,  drefling, 
&c.  he  may  be  brought'  into  that  proper 
habit  of  body,  which  will  enable  him  to 
perform  the  moR  violent  labour  with  the 

greateR 
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greateft  eafe  to  himfelf,  and  without  any 
bad  confequences  ariling  from  it. 

r 

But,  farther,  from  the  too  frequent  ufe 
of  purging  medicines  to  horfes,  their  con- 
ftitutions,  though  otherwife  good,  are  ruined 
by  it,  their  ftrength  is  impaired  ; it  like- 
wife  contributes  to  fhorten  their  days.  Be- 
fides,  it  frequently  happens,  that,  when 
they  are  brought  to  adion  too  foon  after 
fuch  evacuations,  their. ftrength  being  quite 
exhaufted  by  the  treatment  they  have  un- 
dergone, they  fail  in  performing  what  was 
expededfrom  them. 

From  thefe,  and  a variety  of  other  argu- 
ments which  might  be  urged,  and  which 
will  readily  occur  to  the  judicious  reader, 
it  is  obvious,  that  repeated  evacuations,  of 
any  kind,  are  not  neceflary  to  horfes, in  order 
to  prepare  them  either  for  running  or  hunt- 
ing ; and,  if  thole  that  are  intended  for  the 
latter  were  only  allowed  the  fpring-grafs,and 

taken 
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taken  up  about  the  middle  or  towards  the 
end  of  June,  before  the  grafs  becomes  too 
rank,  although  it  may  be  rather  inconve- 
nient to  have  them  in  the  houfe  at  that  fea- 
fon,  yet  the  owner  would  find  his  account 
in  it ; the  allowance  of  oats  may  be  but 
fmall  for  fome  time,  and  which  might  be 
increafed,  together  with  the  horfe’s  exerclfe, 
as  the  hunting  feafon  approached.  Run- 
ning horfes  might  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  according  to  the  feafon  in  which 
they  are  to  run,  allowing  both  a greater 
length  of  time  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
thefe  exercifes,  together  with  proper  feed- 
ing, drefling,  &c.  This  treatment,  toge- 
ther with  the  ufe  of  thofe  alterative  and 
diuretic  medicines,  which  are  ufually  gi- 
ven on  thefe  occafions,  would  render  horfes 
much  ftronger  and  fitter  for  thefe  adtive 
exercifes,  without  wearing  out  their  confti- 
tutions  by  the  repeated  ufe  of  purging  me- 
dicines, too  frequently  very  injudicioufly 
adrniniftered. 

I 
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I fhall  clofe  this  head  with  a cafe  that 
happened  here  home  years  ago : Two  mi- 
litary gentlemen  betted  their  horfes  to  run 
again!!  one  another  on  Leith  lands,  for  a 
confiderable  fum,  and  which  was  to  take 
place  three  weeks  after  the  bet ; the  horfes 
to  be  rode  by  their  grooms.  Captain 

R ’s  was  a poney  about  13^-  hands; 

Captain  M ’s  was  a gelding  about  15 

hands  high;  both  their  grooms  were  bred 
at  Newmarket,  and  were  keen  advocates 
for  bleeding  and  purging,  (notwithftanding 
both  the  horfes  had  been  kept  on  dry  food 
and  in  the  belt  order,  and  the  Ihort  inter- 
val of  time  for  fuch  treatment)  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  running,  &c.  Captain 

M ’s  horfe  was  blooded  once,  and 

purged  twice ; Captain  R ’s  was  blood- 

ded  once,  and  purged  once ; they  were 
both  fweated  in  the  liable  with  a great  load 
of  cloaths ; at  the  fame  time,  their  {tables, 
though  feparate,  were  kept  uncommonly 
hot  and  clofe  fhut  up,  night  and  day,  in 
the  midlt  of  fummer.  Horn  this  treament, 

they 
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they  foon  loft  their  appetite  for  food,  and, 
in  about  eight  or  ten  days,  they  were 
hardly  able  to  undergo  their  exercife  on  the 
fands,  their  ftrength  was  fo  much  exhauft- 
ed  by  the  treatment  they  had  undergone, 
the  conftant  and  violent  fweating  in  the 
liable,  which,  of  all  evacuations,  when 
continued,  weakens  a horfe  the  moft.  In 

this  fituation,  Captain  R gave  up  his 

bett  as  loft,  together  with  his  pcney,  for . 
which  he  had  a great  value;  luckily  for 
him,  however,  his  groom,  who  was  rather 
inclined  to  be  corpulent,  had  put  himfelf 
under  a courfe  of  phyfic,  &c.  in  order  to 
reduce  his  weight ; the  poney  was  then  put 
under  my  care,  with  another  groom  to  at- 
tend him  ; his  cloathing  was  immediately 
reduced  to  a fingle  rugg,  the  ftable-windows 
were  thrown  open  in  order  to  admit  frefh 
air,  the  poney  recovered  his  appetite  for 
food,  together  with  his  ftrength,  fpirits, 
and  a&ivity  ; whilft  his  antagonift  conti- 
nued under  the  manner  of  treatment  above 
mentioned.  And,  although  bets  were  con- 

fiderably 
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fiderably  againft  the  poney  at  ftarting,  yet 
he  won  with  great  eafe,  and  which  Captain 

R frankly  acknowledged  was  intirely 

owing  to  the  difference  of  treatment  they 
had  been  under. 

I have  hitherto  confined  my  obfervations 
on  the  adminiftering  purging  medicines  to 
horfes  in  health,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  a&ive  exercifes,  as  running,  hunting, 
&.c. ; it  remains  to  confider  their  ufe  in  dif- 
eafes. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  read- 
er’s time  to  enumerate  the  various  forms 
of  prefcriptions  that  are  in  ufe  for  purging 
horfes,  or  to  confute  the  ridiculous  enco- 
miums bellowed  on  the  variety  of  recipes 
that  are  handed  about  with  a probatum  ejl , 
or  atteflation  of  their  peculiar  virtues  in 
carrying  off  this  or  that  particular  humour, 
&c.  as  many  of  thefe  compofitions,  when 
examined,  appear  to  be  a confufed  jumble 
of  ingredients,  calculated  more  for  the  a- 

pothecary’s 
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pothecary’s  profit,  than  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tient ; and  the  bad  effedts  arifing  from  them 
in  practice,  are  too  apparent  in  a variety 
of  cafes  which  occur  daily. 

The  fubftances  that  are  ufed  for  purging 
or  emptying  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be 
diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  the  lenient 
which  open  the  belly  gently,  and  the  draf- 
tic  which  purge  more  brifkly.  The  lenient 
ought  always  to  be  preferred  when  there 
appears  any  unufual  commotion  in  the  vaf- 
cular  fyftem,  which  may  eafily  be  known 
from  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  &c.  ; for, 
although  purging  medicines  increafe  the 
motion  of  the  pulfe  during  their  operating, 
yet  they  afterwards  abate  or  leffen  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  by  drawing  off  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  the  animal  fluids  by 
ftool  ; they  likewife  clear  the  inteftines  of 
fharp  flimulating  matters  or  worms,  which 
occafion  an  unu  'irl  der< ie  pf  irritation  in 
the  fyftem;  they  1ik‘.  :ie  may  be  given 
with  different  intentions,  as  circumftances 

may 
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may  require,  in  final  1 dofes,  to  keep  the 
body  open,  and  prevent  an  accumulation 
of  faeces  or  dung  in  the  inteftines,  which 
happens  in  difeafes.  In  cafes  of  frequent 
returns  of  the  gripes  or  ‘cholic,  but  not  du- 
ring the  fit,  left  the  guts  fhould  then  be 
inflamed,  they  fhould  therefore  be  given  in 
the  intervals,  in  order  to  prevent  the  return 
of  the  complaint. 

A 

But,  in  cafes  where  it  is  thought  necef- 
fary  to  clear  the  inteftines  thoroughly  in 
ftrong  robuft  horfes,  the  draftic  purges 
may  be  given,  providing  there  is  no  great 
commotion  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
at  the  time.  Purging  medicines  are  of 
great  fervive  in  cafes  where  the  inteftines 
appear  to  be  loaded  with  vifcid  or  thick 
flime,  or  when  it  appears,  by  long  conti- 
.nued  coftivenels,  that  the  periftaltic  motion 
of  the  inteftines  is  inrf  ae  degree  fufpcnd- 
ed  \ in  grofs  habits,  c...lly  where  there 
is  any  tendency  to  fwe  'tags  in  the  legs,  at- 
tended with  running  - &c.  ; in  drop- 

fical  fwellings  111  any  part  of  the  body  ; in 

N n difeafes 
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dileafes  of  the  head,  rheums,  or  deflu&ions 
about  the  eyes;  in  rheumatic  lamenefs, 
when  the  pains  feem  to  move  from  one 

limb  to  another  ; in  the  jaundice  ; in  obdi- 

' 

nate  coughs,  efpecially  when  the  horfe  is 
of  a full  habit  of  body  ; in  mod  cutaneous 
difeafes,  or  when  a number  of  fmall  pim- 
ples or  lumps  arife  on  the  fkin,  and  fud- 
denly  difappear  again,  or  when  the  lumps 
difcharge  a iharp  fluid  of  an  ichorous  qua- 
lity; in  plethoric  or  full  habits,  when  the 
horfe  is  intended  for  violent  or  a&ive  ex- 
crcifes,  as  running,  hunting,  & c.  ; in  ca- 
fes where  it  is  judged  neceflary  to  lefien 
the  general  mafs  of  fluids,  or  to  divert  them 
from  flowing  to  any  particular  place  in  too 
great  a quantity,  as  in  inflammations  ot 
the  lungs  ; in  this  lad  cafe,  liquid  purges 
are  mod  proper,  as  they  operate  more  ex- 
peditioufly.  In  very  delicate  conditutions, 
rhubarb  lhould  conditute  the  greated  part 
of  their  purging  medicines;  they  are  like- 
wife  mod  proper  in  cafes  of  want  of  appe- 
tite ; no  doubt  there  may  be  other  cafes 

where 
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where  purging  medicines  may  be  neceflary  ; 
but  thefe  mud  depend  on  the  diferetion  and 
judgment  of  the  preferiber. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  avoid  giving  purging  medicines  during 
extreme  cold  weather;  likewifeinallfeverifh 
complaints,  when  the  pulfe  beats  flrong  and 
quick,  till  fuch  time  as  thefe  fymptoms  are 
confiderably  abated  ; in  all  cafes  of  extreme 
weaknefs,  whether  arifing  from  fatigue  or 
long  continued  difeafes  ; in  all  lean  dry  ha- 
bits, unlefs  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  it  pro- 
ceeds from  worms  ; in  cafes  of  very  obfti- 
nate  coftivenefq  till  fuch  time  as  that  com- 
plaint is  in  fome  degree  removed  by  clyf- 
ters,  foft  feeding,  &c. ; in  cafes  when  a 
horfe  labours  under  any  violent  acute  com- 
plaint ; in  diarrhoea  or  loofenefs.  Aloetic 
purges,  or  thofe  in  which  aloes  enters  into 
the  compofition,  are  to  be  avoided  like- 
wife  in  fevere  cholics  or  griping  pains,  al- 
though liquid  purges,  that  are  quicker  in 
their  operation,  and  lefs  irritating,  may  be 


given 
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given  with  fafety  in  the  intervals,  when  it 
is  obfervecl  that  horfes  are  fubjeft  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  this  complaint. 

Previous  to  the  giving  of  purging  medi- 
cines to  horfes,  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
have  been  kept  on  hard  meat,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  keep  them  from  all  violent  ex- 
ercifes  for  fome  days  before  the  purge  is 
given.  If  they  are  fat,  and  of  a full  habit, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  draw  fome  blood,  to 
lower  their  feeding,  and  to  give  them  that 
which  is  foft  and  relaxing,  as  boiled  barley, 
mafhes  of  bran,  malt,  &c.  When  horfes 
are  to  be  purged  at  grafs,  no  preparation  is 
neceffary,  farther  than  in  plethoric  or  full 
habits,  to  treat  them  as  above,  obferving, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  they  be  not  coftive, 
as  this  frequently  happens  although  feeding 
on  grafs ; in  that  cafe,  they  are  to  be  ta- 
ken into  the  (table,  and  treated  as  if  they 
had  been  on  hard  feeding. 


In 
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In  giving  purging  medicines  to  horfcs, 
it  will  always  be  moft  prudent  to  begin  at 
firft  by  giving  mild  lenient  purges,  in  or- 
der to  find  out  the  ftrength  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  &c.  as  very  ftrong  robufl  horfes,  to 
appearance,  are  fometimes  eafier  purged 
than  thofe  of  a more  delicate  make ; and 
it  frequently  happens,  that  the  fame  horfe 
is  eafier  purged  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
according  to  the  date  of  the  flomach  and 
inteftines  at  the  time  the  purge  is  given. 

Mild  purges  are  therefore  much  fafer  at 
all  times,  and  of  more  benefit  to  the  con- 
flitution,  than  too  ftrong  ones;  for  the 
latter  caufe  too  great  an  irritation  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels;  hence  follow  griping 
pains,  great  ficknefs,  &c.  and  fometimes 
inflammation  of  the  inteftines ; they  like- 
wife  may  occafion  a fuperpurgation,  by 
which  the  bowels  are  fo  much  weakened, 
that  they  never  afterwards  recover  their 
former  tone ; and  hence  follow  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, 
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petite,  general  weaknefs,  and,  perhaps,  an 
habitual  diarrhoea  or  loofenefs. 

When  it  is  intended  to  give  mercury  with 
purging  medicines,  which  is  neceflary  in 
cafes  of  worms,  or  as  an  alterative,  it  is 
proper  to  give  the  mercury  in  the  evening, 
and  the  purging-ball  the  next  morning,  as 
formerly  directed.  In  this  cafe,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  that  the  horfe  be  not  ex- 
pofed  to  cold,  nor  buffered  to  drink  very 
cold  water,  although  he  may  be  indulged 
with  plenty  of  water  milk-warm,  mixed 
with  a little  oatmeal. 


* 
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CHAP.  X. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON 
CLYSTERS. 


L Y S T E R S adminiftered  to  horfes, 


are  of  greater  importance  in  relieving 
them  from  many  acute  complaints,  than 
is  generally  imagined ; and  it  were  to  be 
wilhed,  that,  in  place  of  the  more  expen- 
five  cordial  drenches,  & c.  which  are  but 
too  frequently  given  in  moft  of  thefe  cafes, 
a fimple  clyfter  of  warm  water,  or  thin 
water-gruel,  were  fubftituted  in  their  ftead  ; 
the  latter  proves  of  great  benefit,  whilft  the 
former  too  frequently  prove  hurtful. 


Clyfters 
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Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  inteftines,  but  alfo  to  con- 
vey very  powerful  medicines  into  the  fyf- 
tem,  when  perhaps  it  is  not  practicable  to 
do  it  by  the  mouth;  for,  although  they 
are  only  conveyed  into  the  larger  inteftines, 
and,  perhaps,  hardly  penetrate  into  the 
fmaller,  ftill  they  are  extremely  ufeful,  by- 
fomenting  as  it  were  the  latter,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  by  foftening  the  hardened  ex- 
crement that  is  accumulated  in  the  former, 
and  rendering  it  fo  foft  as  to  be  expelled 
out  of  the  body,  by  which  flatulencies  or 
other  offending  matters,  that  may  be  pent 
up  in  them,  are  likewife  expelled;  befides, 
by  their  warmnefs  and  relaxing  powers, 
they  aCl  as  a fomentation  to  the  bowels ; 
and  hence  may  be  of  confiderable  fervice  in 
removing  fpafmodic  conftri&ions  in  the 
bowels,  carrying  off  flatulencies,  and  in 
preventing  inflammation  in  the  inteftines, 
&c. ; or,  by  conveying  opiates  to  the  parts 
afleCted,  give  fpeedy  relief  in  cholics,  &c. 
&c. 

* 
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The  life  of  emollient  clyfters  in  fevers 
are  confiderable,  they  ad  by  revulfion, 
and  relieve  the  head  when  too  much  af- 
feded ; befides,  by  throwing  in  a quantity 
of  diluting  liquor  into  the  inteftines,  it  not 
only  relaxes  and  cleanfes  them,  but  may 
be  faid  to  cool  the  body  in  general ; at  the 
fame  time,  a confiderable  portion  of  the 
liquid  is  abforbed  and  conveyed  into  the 
mafs  of  blood,  by  winch  means  it  is  diluted; 
and,  in  particular  complaints  in  the  bow- 
els, clyfters  give  almoft  immediate  relief, 
as  the  remedies,  when  judicioufly  prefcribed, 
pafs  immediately  to  the  parts  affeded,  as 
they  undergo  little  or  no  alteration  from 
the  powers  of  the  body.  Dodor  Syden- 
ham * efteemed  clyfters  fo  much  in  fevers, 
that  he  affirms  he  could  quiet  the  too  great 
heat  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body  at 
pleafure,  by  the  ufe  of  them  only ; what 
he  recommended  were  extremely  fimple, 
generally  compofed  of  emollient  decodion 

O o and 

* Sc£t.  1.  cap.'  Iv.  page  69. 
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and  fugar,  and  fometimeS  only  of  water, 
or  of  water  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk. 

Van  Swieten,  in  his  commentaries,  voh 
V.  page  371,  on  the  ufe  of  clyfters  to  the 
human  body,  obferves,  That  “ clyfters 
sc  cherifh  the  bowels  like  an  emollient  va- 
i(  porous  bath,  wafti  out  the  foeces,  dilute 
“ what  is  abforbed  by  the  venal  orifices, 
“ and  refolve  the  concreted  humours,  by 
“ the  faponaceous  virtue  which  refides  in 
“ fugar  and  honey  ; and  thus,  by  all  thefe 
“ powers  confpiring  together,  they  allay 
4<  too  great  motion  of  the  humours.” 
Hence,  therefore,  as  the  difeafes  of  horfes 
are  cured  on  the  fame  principles  as  thofe  of 
the  human  body,  the  do&rine  laid  down 
by  phyftcians  for  the  cure  of  difeafes  in  the 
latter,  are  applicable  to  hqrfes  in  fimilar 
circumftances ; only  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
for  obvious  reafons,  that  the  inteftines  of 
horfes  fhould  always  be  emptied  of  dung 
by  the  repetition  of  clyfters,  which  have 

fome- 
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fomething  {Emulating  in  their  compofition, 
previous  to  the  adminiftering  any  kind  of 
medicine  by  way  of  clyfter. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  me- 
dicines only ; food  and  nourifhment  may 
be  conveyed  into  the  fyftem  in  this  way, 
when  a horfe  is  unable  to  fwallow  any  thing 
by  the  mouth.  This  I have  frequently  ex- 
perienced in  practice,  and  fupported  horfes 
for  feveral  days  together  by  nourifhing 
clyfters,  made  of  thick  water-gruel,  during 
violent  inflammations  or  tumors  in  the 
throat,  till  fuch  time  as  they  have  been  dif- 
cufied  or  fuppurated. 

Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
anatomical  ftru&ure  of  the  body,  will  no 
doubt  be  ftirprifed  at  this  dodtrine,  for  the 
inftrudfion  of  whom,  I would  remind  them 
of  what  has  been  faid  on  this  head  in  the 
chapter  on  food,  where  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  ladteal  veflels,  whofe  mouths  open 
into  the  inner  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  ab- 

forb 
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lorb  or  drink  up  the  chyle  or  nourifhment 
that  is  produced  from  the  food,  and  convey 
it  into  the  mafs  of  blood.  The  fame  pro- 
cefs  takes  place  when  nourifhment  is  con- 
veyed into  the  inteftines  by  the  anus  or 
fundament,  only  the  food  requires  to  be 
fo  far  prepared,  broke  down  and  diluted 
with  water,  fo  as  to  render  it  fit  to  be  ab- 
forbed  by  the  veffels  mentioned  above. 

In  adminiftering  clyfters,  it  ought  always 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  contents  of  the 
clyfter  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and 
only  milk-warm,  as  either  of  thefe  ex- 
tremes will  furprife  the  horfe,  and  caufe 
him  to  ejed  or  throw  it  out  before  it  has 
had  time  to  have  any  effed ; previous  to 
introducing  the  clyfler-pipe,  the  operator, 
after  anointing  his  hand  and  arm  with  oil, 
butter,  or  hogs-lard,  (obferving,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  nails  of  his  fingers  are  fhort), 
may  introduce  it  into  the  redum,  and  draw 
out  the  hardened  dung  gradually.  This 
operation,  in  farriery,  is  termed  back-rack- 
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jog,  and  becomes  the  more  neceffary,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  great  quantities  of 
haidened  dung  is,  in  fome  cafes,  collected 
in  the  redtum,  and  which  the  horfe  cannot 
void  eafily  without  afliftance  of  this  kind. 

V 

I ’ • 

The  compofition  of  clyfters  fhould  be 
extremely  fimple,  on  that  account  they  will 
be  eafily  prepared,  and  as  eafily  admini- 
ftered,  providing  the  operator  is  provided 
with  a fuitable  inftrument  for  the  purpofe. 
The  generality  of  clyfter-pipes  that  are 
commonly  ufed,  are  by  far  too  fmall  and 
too  fhort ; although  it  may  appear  a kind 
of  paradox,  yet  it  is  a fadt,  that  a clyfter- 
pipe  of  a . larger  fize  thaii  the  ordinary 
ones,  and  of  a proper  thicknefs,  is  much 
eafier  introduced  into  the  anus  than  one 
that  is  confiderably  fmaller.  It  is  like- 
wife  obvious,  that,  when  the  pipe  is  too 
fhort,  it  renders  clyfters  of  no  ufe,  becaufe 
it  cannot  convey  the  clyfter  fo  far  up  into 
the  inteftines  as  is  neceffary  for  them  to  be 
retained ; a fmall  fhort  pipe  of  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  is  not  capable  of  conveying 

the 
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the  injection  to  the  end  of  the  redtum, 
which,  in  a horfe  of  a middling  fize,  is  a- 
bout  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches  long.  I 
have  frequently  obferved,  in  giving  injec- 
tions with  thefe  fhort  pipes,  that  the  clyfter 
flowed  out  at  the  anus,  in  proportion  to 
the  force  with  which  it  was  injedted  from 
the  bag  or  fyringe;  this  muft  always  be 
the  cafe,  efpecially  if  the  bladder  fhould 
happen  at  the  time  to  be  full  of  urine, 
which  frequently  occurs,  from  its  being 
too  long  retained  there  by  the  hardened 
dung  in  the  re£hun  prefling  upon  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  which  prevents 
the  horfe  from  ftaleing. 

But  farther,  after  the  hardened  dung  is 
taken  out  of  the  redtum  by  the  operation 
above  mentioned,  the  bladder  being  di- 
ftended  and  full  of  urine,  it  cannot  exert 
its  contracting  power  immediately,  fo  as  to 
expel  its  contents ; it  therefore  prefles  up 
the  empty  redtum,  and  forms  as  it  were  a 
kind  of  tumor  in  it ; if  the  pipe  is  too  fhort, 

it 
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it  cannot  reach  beyond  this  rifing  in  the 
re&um,  which  forms  as  it  were  a declivity 
back  towards  the  anus ; and  hence  the  li- 
quor regurgitates  or  flows  back  at  the  anus, 
as  foon  as  it  is  difcharged  from  the  pipe. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  bag  or  bladder, 
which  is  generally  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  pipe,  is  another  very  material  objection 
to  thefe  fmall  inftruments,  as  it  feldom  con- 
tains one  quart  of  liquid ; from  which  cir- 
cumftance,  very  little  benefit  can  be  derived 
from  the  ufe  of  them  in  fuch  large  intef- 
tines  as  that  of  a horfe.  Do&or  Bracken, 
in  his  firfl:  volume  page  203.  has  a very 
judicious  remark  on  the  ufe  of  clyfters; 
he  obferves,  That  “ the  colon  of  a horfe 
“ ieems  to  be  three  guts,  by  reafon  of  the 
“ two  necks  of  about  half  a yard  each, 
is  drawn  up  into  many  cells  or  purfes, 
tc  by  means  of  two  ligaments,  one  of 
“ which  runs  along  the  upper,  and  the  o- 
ther  the  under  fide  of  it,  which,  with 
lt  the  afliftance  of  a valve  or  flap  at  its  be- 

“ ginning, 
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“ ginning,  hinder  the  excrements  eithei* 
“ from  returning  back  into  the  fmall  guts, 
11  or  falling  too  foon  downwards,  before 
“ the  chyle  or  milky  fubftance  prepared 
“ from  the  food  be  fent  into  its  proper 
“ veffels.  And,  indeed,  the  caecum  or 
“ blind  gut,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  three 
“ larger  guts,  feems  to  be  fo  contrived  in 
a the  manner  of  a valve,  to  hinder  the  a- 
te  liment  and  chyle  from  palling  too  foon 
“ into  the  colon  ; for,  if  the  aliment  and 
“ chyle  were  not  in  fome  meafure  hindered 
‘£  in  their  paftage  through  thefe  large  guts, 
“ the  body  could  not  be  fufficiently  fupplied 
“ with  nourilKment. 

“ The  firft  of  thefe  colons  is  about  a 
“ yard  and  a half  in  length,  the  fecond 
« about  a yard,  and  the  third,  or  that  part 
« which  joins  the  return  or  arfe-gut, 
“ near  fix  yards  in  length;  fo  that  the 
“ colon  of  a horfe  fourteen  hands  high, 
“ may  be  faid  to  be  nearly  eight  yards  and 
“ a half  long ; and,  from  it,  along  the  rec- 

“ turn 
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“ turn  or  ftraight  gut  to  the  anus,  where 
“ the  excrements  are  difcharged,  is  not  a- 
“ bove  half  a yard;  fo  that  it  is  plain, 
“ clyfters  operate  moftly  in  the  colon  ; tho5 
“ I muft  fay  they  are  given  in  too  fmall 
“ quantities  ; for  what  fignifies  two  quarts 
“ of  liquor  in  a gut  nine  yards  long,  and 
“ four  or  five  inches  diameter,  in  a natu- 
“ ral  ftate ; but,  in  the  colick,  it  is  fo  di- 

f ‘ * . 

“ ftended  with  flatulencies,  that  its  dia- 

r • ■ ■ 4 ' t 

“ meter  exceeds  feven  or  eight  inches,  as 
“ I have  frequently  obferved  in  thofe  dy- 
“ ing  of  that  diftempero5’ 

1 

Large  fyringes  are  frequently  ufed  for 
the  purpofe  of  giving  clyfters ; but  of  all 
the  inftruments  ever  invented,  in  my  opi- 
nion, they  are  the  moft  improper  for  horfes; 
the  fhortnefs  and  fmall nefs  of  their  ivory 
pipes,  are  not  only  a material  obje&ion  a- 
gainft  the  ufe  of  them,  but  they  are  apt  to 
tear  and  wound  the  gut ; for,  if  a horfe 
fhould  prove  reftlefs,  either  from  pain,  as 
in  cafes  of  the  gripes,  or  from  vicioufnefsj 

P p the 
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the  fyringe  and  pipe  being  quite  inflexible, 
in  the  ftruggle  to  throw  up  the  injection, 
the  gut  may  be  wounded  or  hurt,  by  which 
a difcharge  of  blood  and  other  bad  confe- 
quences  may  follow.  But,  although  there 
was  not  the  lead  chance  of  their  hurting 
the  horfe,  or  wounding  the  gut,  yet  the 
force  with  which  they  throw  up  the  li- 
quor, always  caufes  a furprife,  of  courfe  a 
refiftance,  attended  with  a vigorous  effort 
to  throw  it  out,  which  indeed  frequently 
happens  before  the  pipe  of  the  fyringe  is 
withdrawn,  and  frequently  upon  the  ope- 
rator. 

The  moft  proper  inftrument  for  the  gi- 
ving of  clyfters,  is  a fiinple  bag  or  ox-blad- 
der, which  will  hold  two  or  three  quarts, 
tied  to  the  end  of  a wooden  pipe  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  one  inch 
and  a half  diameter  where  the  bag  is  tied, 
and  of  a gradual  taper  to  the  extremity, 
where  the  thicknefs  fhould  fuddenly  in- 

creafe,  and  be  rounded  off  at  the  point, 

and 


and  made  as  fmooth  as  poflible ; the  per- 
foration or  hole  through  the  pipe  may  be 
made  fufficiently  large,  fo  as  to  admit  the 
end  of  a common  funnel,  for  pouring  in 
the  liquor  into  the  bag.  By  the  flexibility 
of  the  bladder  at  the  end  of  this  inftru- 
ment,  no  danger  can  happen  to  the  horfe ; 
the  clyfter  is  conveyed  fo  far  up  into  the 
inteftines  that  it  will  be  retained ; it  caufes 
no  furprife  (providing  the  liquor  be  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  milk- warm),  as  no 
other  force  is  required  to  throw  it  up  than 
the  holding  the  bag  a little  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  pipe;  by  which  means, 
theJiquor  flows  gently  into  the  gut,  with- 
out any  furprife  to  the  horfe.  After  ufing 
the  bag,  it  may  be  blown  full  of  wind,  a 
cork  put  into  the  pipe,  and  hung  up  in 
fome  dry  place,  to  prevent  it  from  rotting; 
by  which  means,  it  will  laft  a confiderable 
time. 

Clyflers  are  diftinguilhed  by  different 
names,  which  denominate  the  quality  of 
the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  compofed, 
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as  emollient,  laxative,  diuretic,  anodyne, 
&c.  As  the  more  general  ufe  of  clyfters, 
in  the  practice  of  farriery,  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  moft  falutary  effects,  e- 
fpecially  in  acute  difeafes,  where  the 
fpeedieft  affiftance  is  neceffary,  I fhall  here 
fpbjoin  fome  forms  of  recipies  for  com- 
pofing  them,  together  with  the  cafes  in 
which  they  may  be  adminiftered  with  ad- 
vantage. 


Emollient  Clyjler. 

1.  Two  or  three  quarts  * of  thin  wa- 
ter-gruel. 

Sallad  oil,  and 

■ i.  » •' 

Coarfe  fugar — of  each  fix  ounces. 

Diffolye  the  fugar  in  the  water-gruel, 
then  add  the  fallad  oil — Give  it  milk-warm. 

I 1 ; .■  » , * * «*• 

Laxative 

a Englifh  meafare  is  always  meant. 


# * 
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Laxative  Clyjler. 

2.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  water- 
gruel, 

Glauber  falts  eight  ounces, 

Sallad  oil  fix  ounces. 

When  glauber  falts  are  not  at  hand,  com- 
mon fait  may  be  ufed  in  its  (lead. — A great 
variety  of  recipes  might  be  added  for  mak- 
ing clyfters,  compofed  of  the  infufion  of 
different  herbs,  feeds,  &c.  but,  as  the  a- 
bove  ingredients  are  always  eafily  got,  they 
will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  intentions 

f 

required  under  this  head,  which  is  to  foften 
the  hardened  excrements,  to  lubricate  the 
inteftines,  and,  by  exciting  a gentle  ftimu- 
lus,  promote  a free  difcharge  of  their  con- 
tents, which,  when  once  obtained,  feldom 
fail  of  giving  relief  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
fpafms,  &c. 


Purging. 
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Purging  Clyjler. 

R.  3.  Infufe  two  ounces  of  fenna  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  ftrain  it 
off,  then  add 
Syrup  of  buckthorn, 

Common  oil,— of  each  four  ounces. 

This  clyfter  will  operate  more  brifkly 
than  the  former,  and,  on  that  account, 
may  be  preferred  when  an  immediate  or 
fpeedy  difcharge  is  neceflary. 


Anodyne  Clyjler. 

4.  The  jelly  of  ftarch,  or  infufion  of 
lintfeed,  one  pint,  liquid  lauda- 
num, one  ounce,  or  about  two 
table  fpoonfuls. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  in- 
flammation in  the  bowels,  opium  may  be 
given  in  place  of.  laudanum,  from  20  to 

30 
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jo  grains,  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  of 
thefymptoms;  it  ought  to  be  well  triturated 
or  rubbed  in  a mortar,  with  a little  of  the 
liquid,  till  it  has  thoroughly  diflolved. 
The  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity  of  liquid 
here  recommended,  gives  it  the  better 
chance  of  being  the  longer  retained,  as 
the  good  effe&s  to  be  derived  from  the  o- 
pium  depend  intirely  on  this  circumftance. 
This  clyfter  is  proper  to  be  given  in  vio- 
lent  gripings,  attended  with  purging,  in 
order  to  blunt  the  fharpnefs  of  the  corrod- 
ing humours,  and  to  allay  the  pain  ufually 
attending  in  fuch  cafes.  The  ftarch  will 
in  fome  meafure  fupply  the  deficiency  of 
the  natural  mucus,  or  covering  of  the  in- 
teftines,  which  has  been  carried  off  by  vio- 
lent purging  ; it  may  be  repeated,  if  the 
fymptoms  continue  violent,  only  diminifh- 
ing  the  quantity  of  laudanum,  or  of  the 
opium. 


Nourijhing 
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Nourijhing  Clyjier . 

5.  Thick  water-gruel  three  quarts. 

When  clyfters  of  this  kind  are  found 
neceffary,  they  may  be  given  four  or  five 
times  in  the  day,  according  as  circumftances 
may  require  ; they  are  of  considerable  Ser- 
vice in  cafes  where  the  horfe  cannot  eat 
Sufficiently  to  Support  him,  or  fwallow  any 
thing,  from  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
jaws,  &c.  or  in  convulSions*  attended  with 
a lock’d  jaw,  &c. 


Diuretic  Clyjier . 

6.  Venice  turpentine,  two  ounces, 
Caftile  Soap,  one  ounce;  diffolve  the 
foap  in  two  quarts  of  warm  wa- 
ter, then  add  the  turpentine,  af- 
ter it  has  been  well  beat  up  with 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 


This 
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This  diuretic  clyfter  is  of  great  ufe  in  the 
ftrangury,  and  obftrudtions  in  the  urinary 
paflages  ; and,  as  it  is  immediately  applied 
to  the  parts  affedted,  it  feldom  fails  of  gi- 
ving relief,  and  has  a much  better  effedt, 
when  prefcribed  in  this  manner,  than  when 
given  by  the  mouth,  as  it  then  mixes  with 
the  whole  mafs  of  fluids,  it  may  lofe  a confi- 
derable  portion  of  its  diuretic  quality  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  kidneys  ; but,  by  being 
adminiftered  in  the  form  of  a clyfter,  it  is 
readily  abforbed  by  the  neighbouring  vef- 
fels,  and  promotes  a free  difcharge  of  urine. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  add  more  forms 
of  clyfters,  as  thofe  above  mentioned  will 
anfwer  moft  cafes,  without  any  material 
alteration,  but  what  may  be  eafily  fupplied 
by  the  judicious  pradtitioner. 

There  are  a variety  of  cafes  where  clyf- 
ters may  be  adminiftered  with  great  fuccefs, 
befides  thofe  already  hinted  at,  as  in  inflam-  , 
matory  fevers,  fpafmodic  conftridions,  and 
cholicky  complaints  in  the  bowels  ; in  re- 

cent 
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cent  coughs,  apoplexy,  convulfions,  para- 
lytic complaints,  fwelling  of  the  belly,  whe- 
ther from  air  pent  up  in  the  bowels,  or 
from  hardened  excrements  ; in  cafes  where 
horfes  are  troubled  with  worms,  as  the  af- 
carides  which  lodge  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  inteftines,  or  when  bott-worms  are  ob- 
ferved  flicking  in  the  anus,  or  voided  with 
the  dung ; in  very  coftive  habits,  before 
laxative  or  opening  medicines  are  given  by 
the  mouth  ; in  wounds  which  penetrate 
deep  into  the  mufcular  or  tendenous  parts, 
or  in  the  belly,  &c. ; in  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  or  when  the  head  feems  particu- 
larly affe&ed  ; in  inflammatory  fwellings 
on  any  part  of  the  body,  when  a horfe  can- 
not fwallow  any  food,  &c.  whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  fpafm  in  the  mufcles  of  the 
throat,  inflammations,  or  fwellings.  Clys- 
ters compofed  of  mucilaginous  fubflances, 
as  flarch,  lintfeed,  &c.  are  of  great  be- 
nefit in  violent  diarrhoeas  or  loofenefs, 
whether  it  proceeds  from  a natural  dil- 
charge,  or  from  too  ftrong  purging  medi- 


cines. 
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It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
clyfters  fhould  be  repeated  frequently,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  diforder  for  which  they 
are  given  is  either  removed  or  greatly  a- 
bated.  This  injunction  may  be  the  more 
readily  complied  with,  as  the  adminiftering 
clyiters  to  horfes  is  not  attended  either 
with  much  trouble  or  difturbance  to  them. 

Before  I conclude  this  chapter,  I would 
make  one  obfervation,  which  is  this  ; it 
frequently  happens  in  colicks,  and  other 
complaints  in  the  bowels,  that  a horfe  will 
dung  frequently,  probably  from  pain,  Sec. 
but  in  a very  fmali  quantity  at  once  ; at  the 
fame  time,  what  he  pafles  may  appear  foftifli 
or  loofe.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  practitioner 
may  be  told  that  clyfters  are  unneceflary 
and  fuperfluous ; this,  however,  ought  not 
to  prevent  him  from  preferring  them,  as, 
in  fuch  cafes,  the  flatulencies  which  occafion 
the  diforder  may  be  fcated  in  the  colon, 
wheie  the  excrements  at  the  fame  time  are 
extremely  hardened ; and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, 
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pens,  that,  after  the  fecond  or  third  injec- 
tion, they  are  difcharged  in  fuch  a quantity, 
and  in  fuch  a (late,  as  to  furprife  thofe  who 
were  juft  before  deriding  the  giving  clyf- 
ters.  I have  frequently  had  thefe  preju- 
dices to  combat  with,  for  farriers  frequently 
have  as  troublefome  nurfes  to  deal  with,  as 
the  phyficians  fometimes  complain  of,  and 
who  are  no  lefs  ready  in  their  infinuations 
where  they  are  attended  to. 


fHAP. 


CHAP. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON 
DRINKS  OR  DRENCHES. 


IT  has  been  the  pra&ice  amongft  far- 
riers to  diftinguifh  their  formulae  of 


medicines,  or  recipes,  as  they  are  called, 
by  the  titles  of  cures  for  particular  difeafes ; 
and  this  pra&ice  has  been  too  much  fol- 
lowed, even  by  authors  who  have  treated 
on  the  difeafes  of  horfes.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  many  people,  if  they  can  but 
diftinguifh  one  fymptom  which  is  faid  to 
attend  any  particular  difeafe,  immediate- 
ly apply  to  their  receipt-book  for  a cure, 
without  troubling  themfelves  any  fur- 
ther 
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ther  in  inveftigating  the  caufe,  the  na- 
ture, and  the  various  fymptoms  attending 
different  difeafes,  that  have  a refemblance 
to  one  another;  hence,  very  grofs  miftakes 
too  frequently  happen.  Thus,  I have 
known  pleuritic  complaints  taken  for  the 
colick  or  gripes,  on  account  of  fome  of  the 
fymptoms  in  the  latter  that  are  likewife 
attendant  on  the  former  complaint,  and 
treated  according  to  that  pernicious  me- 
thod too  much  followed  in  cafes  of  colick, 
by  giving  hot  irritating  medicines,  ardent 
fpirits,  &c.  &c.  till  the  miftake  has  been 
difcovered  when  too  late  to  admit  of  a re- 
medy. The  only  fymptom  that  is  com- 
mon in  the  two  cafes  now  mentioned,  and 
which  are  in  fome  refpe&s  fimilar,  is  that 
of  the  horfe’s  lying  down  frequently,  and 
rifing  up  fuddenly  ; but  there  are  other 
fymptoms  which  diftinguifh  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  may  eafily  be  perceived  by 
an  attentive  obferver ; for  inftance,  pleuri- 
tic complaints  are  more  or  lefs  attended 
with  a fhort  troublefome  cough,  which 

colick 
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colick  pains  are  not.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  a general  rule  with  every  man  who 
takes  it  upon  him  to  prefcribe  medicines  for 
the  difeafed,  to  confider  every  fymptom 
with  the  greatefl  attention,  and  to  compare 
them  with  thofe  that  are  in  any  refpedt  fi- 

milar  in  other  difeafes ; and,  when  he  has 

\ 

carefully  compared  them  together,  he  will 
be  able  to  make  a proper  diftin&ion,  and, 
in  a great  meafure,  to  determine  the  true 
feat  of  the  difeafe,  fo  as  that  he  may  apply 
the  proper  remedies.  At  prefent,  I fhall 
not  profecute  this  fubjedt  farther,  as  it  will 
fall  to  be  treated  more  properly  under  the 
head  of  the  different  difeafes. 

As  the  method  of  giving  drinks  or  drenches 
to  horfes  is  generally  underftood,  I fhall 
only  obferve,  that  great  care  fliould  be  ta- 
ken to  compound  them  properly,  and  not 
to  mix  drugs  of  oppofite  qualities,  which 
do  not  unite  or  mix  intimately  together. 
From  not  attending  to  this  circumftance, 
the  drenches  which  are  frequently  given 


to 
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to  horfes,  are  fo  very  naufeous  and  difa-= 
greeable,  that  they  will  not  fwallow  them ; 
on  this  account,  they  are  rejected  and  fpilt 
in  the  administering,  or,  when  fwallowed 
with  relu&ancy,  they  occafion  fuch  a na- 
fuea  or  ficknefs,  that  they  too  frequently  in- 
creafe  rather  than  alleviate  the  complaints 
they  are  intended  to  remove.  Thus,  when 
balfams  are  adminiftered,  if  they  are  not 
properly  blended  with  Tome  mucilaginous 
fubftances,  they  fwim  intire  on  the  furface 
of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  given ; and 
hence  they  are  poured  into  the  mouth  in 
their  original  form,  the  pungency  of  which 
irritates  the  membranes  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  occafions  violent  coughing, 
they  are  fpilt  in  the  ftruggle,  and  the  horfe 
may  prove  fhy  afterwards  to  take  any  thing 
that  is  forced  upon  him  in  the  form  of  a 
drench ; all  rough  fubftances,  hot  fpices, 
ardent  fpirits,  wines,  powders,  See.  produce 
this  effedt  when  they  are  not  properly  com- 
pounded ; and  I have  frequently  known 
pieces  of  foliu  gums,  as  large  as  a wall-nut, 

forced 
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forced  upon  horfes  in  a drench,  from 
the  prefcriber’s  not  knowing  how  to 
difiolve,  or  neglecting  to  reduce  them  to 
a powder.  Venice  or  common  turpen- 
tine (when  good  of  its  kind)  is  fre- 
quently prefcribed  to  horfes  with  fuccefs, 
when  properly  prepared ; yet,  when  they 
are  given  in  fubftance,  without  any  other 
preparation  than  being  reduced  into  a fluid 
ftate  by  the  heat  of  the  liquid  in  which  they 
are  given,  prove  extremely  difagreeable  by 
their  flicking  about  the  mouth  and  throat* 
and  occafioning  violent  coughing.  The  fame 
obfervation  holds  with  refpeCt  to  other  bal- 
fams,  &c.  Thus,  by  the  injudicious  com- 
pounding of  drugs,  the  moft  powerful  me- 
dicines may  be  rendered  of  nd  effeCt,  whilft 
the  poor  animals  fall  a faCrifice  to  igno- 
rance, and  are  deprived  of  that  afliftance 
to  relieve  them  under  their  various  difeafes, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  to  give. 

The  proper  time  of  adminiftering  drenches 
is  likewife  of  great  importance,  and,  indeed, 

R r on 
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un  this  circumftance,  in  a great  meafure, 
depends  the  whole  fuccefs  in  pradtice  ; for, 
however  well  adapted  the  compofitions  may 
be  at  a certain  particular  period  of  a difeafe, 
to  remove  or  to  mitigate  it,  yet,  in  certain 
cafes,  the  very  adminiftering  of  medicines 
in  the  form  of  a drench  proves  hurtful, 
particularly  when  the  throat,  jaws,  &c. 
are  fore,  fvvelled,  and  inflamed,  the  forcing 

a drench  on  a horfe  in  this  critical  period 

' 

is  followed  with  the  moft  violent  fymp- 
toms:  and  I have  frequently  obferved  a 

limple  folution  of  nitre  in  water,  fweetened 

r . ■ . ■.  — 

with  honey  or  molafles,  given  in  the  above 

cafes,  occafioning  the  moft  violent  coughing, 
trembling,  panting,  &c.  infomuch,  that  the 
poor  animals  were  like  to  drop  down, 
merely  from  the  acute  pain  they  fuffered 
from  adminiftering  any  thing  by  way  of  a 
drench  at  this  critical  period  ; the  very  po- 
fition  a horfe’s  head  is  put  in  to  receive  a 
drench  in  thefe  cafes,  creates  to  him  the 
moft  exquifite  pain,  from  the  diftenfion 

the  mufcles  of  the  throat,  &c.  undergo, 

when 
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when  the  head  is  held  up  by  force,  at  a 
time  when  thefe  mufcles,  &c.  can  hardly 
bear  to  be  touched  by  the  fingers  even  in 
the  gentleft  manner. 

1 

From  what  has  been  now  obferved,  it 
will  be  evident  how  highly  imprudent  it  is 
even  to  attempt  the  giving  food  or  medi- 
cines by  way  of  a drench  in  thefe  cafes,  till 
fueh  time  as  the  fwelling,  inflammation, 
&c.  are  abated  ; and  even  then  no  medi- 
cines fhould  be  given  but  fueh  as  are  of  the 
emollient  kind,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  well 
blended  with  mucilaginous  fubftances,  as 
the  infufion  of  lintfeed,  folution  of  gum- 
arabic,  or  the  yolks  of  eggs,  as  thefe  fub- 
ftances fheath  or  blunt  the  pungency  or 
fharpnefs  of  the  drugs  that  are  adminif- 
tered. 

As  all  herbs,  feeds,  8cc.  of  vegetables, 
yield  their  virtues  readily  to  water,  they 
fhould  be  infufed  in  that  which  is  boiling, 
and  the  thin  parts  drained  off  for  ufe  ; bal- 

fams 
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fams  fhould  be  incorporated  with  mucila- 
ges; gums  fhould  be  powdered  or  difFolved; 
and  all  drenches  fhould  be  made  as  agree- 
able as  poflible,  and  fweetened  with  mo- 
biles or  honey. 


\ 


CHAP.  XII 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON  BALLS. 


BALLS  for  horfes  are  iimilar  to  the 
pills  that  are  adminiftered  to  the  hu- 
man body,  and  are  intended  to  convey 
thofe  fubftances  in  that  folid  form  into  the 
ftomach,  which  cannot,  (or  at  lead  is  not 
proper)  to  be  done  in  the  form  of  drenches. 

What  has  formerly  been  obferved  with 
refpedt  to  drenches,  may  likewife  be  ap- 
plied to  balls  in  the  general  practice  of 
farriery ; they  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  cures  for  fuch  and  fuch  difeafes, 
and  too  frequently  given  with  as  little  cau- 
tion 


• 
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tion ; the  fame  confequences  follow  as  up- 
on the  mifapplication  of  drenches ; and 
hence,  errors  in  practice  too  frequently  oc- 
cur in  preferring  them. 

I ^ 

Balls  fhould  be  made  of  an  oval  fhape, 
and  about  the  fize  of  a fmall  egg,  but 
longer,  and  conveyed  over  the  root  of  the 
tongue  by  the  hand.  To  perform  this  o- 
peration  with  eafe  to  the  horfe,  the  opera- 
tor’s fingers  fhould  be  extended  and  fur- 
rounding  one  end  of  the  ball,  the  whole 
hand  and  thumb  mull  be  contracted  in- 
wards, in  order,  to  occupy  as  little  lpace 
as  poffible,  the  ball  is  then  to  be  pufhed 
over  the  root  of  the  tongue  ; the  fmaller  the 
hand  is,  the  ball  will  be  given  with  more 
eafe  both  to  the  horfe  and  to  the  operator. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  fingers,  &c.  from 
being  hurt  by  the  teeth,  an  iron  inftrument 
covered  with  cloth  (which  is  known  to  moft 
grooms  under  the  denomination  of  a ball- 
ing iron)  is  put  into  the  fore-part  of  the 
horfe’s  mouth,  which  keeps  it  at  a proper 

wide- 
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widenefs,  having  an  opening  of  an  ova! 
form,  fufficient  to  admit  the  operator’s 
hand  and  arm ; at  the  fame  time,  the  tongue 
ihould  be  drawn  a little  out,  and  held  to 
one  lide  by  the  other  hand,  and  kept  clofe 
to  the  under  jaw,  which  pofition  contri- 
butes greatly  to  facilitate  the  operation* 
the  inftant  the  ball  is  delivered,  the  tongue 
mull  have  its  freedom,  as  it  is  neceffary  in 
the  adtion  of  deglutition.  I would  here 
caution  the  operator,  that  he  does  not  pull 
the  tongue  too  far  out  of  the  mouth,  with- 
out preffing  it  down  upon  the  lower  jaw, 
and  keeping  it  in  that  pofition  by  grafping 
the  jaw  at  the  fame  time;  for,  if  he  holds 
the  tongue  fingle  by  itfelf,  as  horfes  are 
apt  to  ftruggle  much  in  thefe  cafes,  he  may 
hurt  the  tongue  confiderably,  instances  of 
which  have  occurred  by  fuch  practices; 
or  the  mufcles  of  it  may  be  fo  much 
ftrained,  as  to  prevent  the  horfe  from 
fwallowing  any  thing  but  with  the  greateft 
difficulty  for  fome  considerable  time  after- 
wards. 


The 
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The  adminiftering  of  medicines  in  the 
form  of  balls  is  preferable  in  moft  cafes  to 
that  of  drenches,  as  the  operation  of  giving 
them,  when  rightly  performed,  gives  the 
horfe  no  fatigue  ; the  dofe  prefcribed  is 
conveyed  with  certainty  into  the  ftomach, 
without  any  diminution  or  lofs  of  its  quan- 
tity. 

Farriers  have  one  great  advantage  in 
adminiftering  medicines  to  horfes,  viz. 
That,  if  they  are  properly  compound- 
ed and  adapted  to  the  difeafe,  once  they 
can  convey  them  into  the  ftomach,  they 
cannot  be  thrown  up  again,  the  ftomach 
not  poflefling  the  power  of  vomiting.  From 
the  fame  caufe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ef- 
fects of  hurtful  or  injudicious  prefcriptions 
muft  be  pernicious  in  their  confequences. 

In  compounding  balls,  after  the  ingredi- 
ents are  properly  prepared,  they  muft  be 
made  into  a ftiff  pafte,  by  the  addition,  if 
neceflary,  of  balfams,  fyrups,  mucilages, 

molafles. 
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mobiles,  or  honey,  the  mafs  then  divided 
into  one  or  two  balls  of  a proper  fize,  ac- 
cording to  the  dofe  prefcribed.  It  is  like- 
wife  neceflary,  when  they  are  to  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time,  to  have  them  tied 
up  in  a bladder,  and  rolled  in  fome  dry 
powder,  as  flour,  liquorice, #£tc.  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  flicking  together. 

1 1 

It  is  common  to  make  up  large  quanti- 
ties of  balls  for  horfes  in  too  great  a mafs 
at  once ; this  requires  attention ; for,  if 
great  care  is  not  taken  that  the  different  in- 
gredients aie  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  general  mafs,  they  will  be  unequally 
divided,  too  great  a proportion  of  one  in- 
gredient being  in  one  ball,  and  too  little  in 
another  ; therefore,  when  any  prefcription 
that  requires  nicety  in  the  dofe  is  recom- 
mended, every  ball  fhould  be  made  up  fe- 
parately,  with  the  exadt  quantity  prefcribed 
in  each,  as  in  purging  balls,  &c. 

S s C I-I  A P. 
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XIII 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON  DIURETICS. 

\ ) ' 

\ 

UNDER  this  head  are  included  thofe 

medicines  whofe  moft  remarkable 

• - . \ 

properties  appear  in  their  increafing  the 
difcharge  by  urine,  or  which  are  faid  to 
remove  obftrudions  in  the  urinary  paflages. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  lubricate  or  foften 
the  fibres  which  compofe  the  urinary  glands 
and  canals,  and,  by  their;  attenuating  and 
deterfive  properties,  rarify  and  thin  vifcous 
or  thick  humours,  fo  as  to  render  them  fit 
to  pafs  through  thefe  canals,  which  they 

could 
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could  not  do  in  a vifcid  ftate  ; but,  which- 
foever  of  thcfe  ways  they  operate,  it  is  well 
known  that  they  are  of  fingular  ufe  in 
promoting  the  difeliarge  by  urine,  by  which 
difeafes  are  not  only  frequently  carried  off, 
but  actually  cured  with  expedition;  and, 
in  many  cafes  where  purging  medicines 
are  prefcribed,  diuretics  would  be  much 
more  preferable,  as  they  may  be  ufed  with 
greater  fafety,  more  efpecially  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  chief  effects  of  either  of 
thefe  prefcriptions  tend  only  to  leffen  the 
quantity  of  fluids  in  the  body.  Hence  it 
will  appear  how  falutary  and  beneficial 
medicines  of  this  kind  are  to  horfes  in  a 
great  variety  of  cafes,  but  more  particular- 
ly in  thofe  where  any  obfii’u&ion  has  taken 
place  in  the  urinary  veffels,  attended  with 
difficulty  in  ffaleing,  a complaint  which 
horfes  are  very  fubjedl  to,  owing  to  a va- 
riety of  circumftances.  From  this  confi- 
deration,  it  will  likewife  be  obvious  how 
neceflary  it  is  to  allow  horfes,  which  are 

upon  a journey  or  travelling  long  ftages, 

to 
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to  ftand  Hill  at  times,  in  order  to  let  them 
make  water ; from  a negleCt  of  this  kind, 
many  horfes  are  killed  ; for,  when  the 
bladder  has  been  overful,  and  diftended 
beyond  its  natural  dimenfions,  it  turns  pa- 
' ralytic,  and  lofes  the  power  of  contracting 
itfelf  again  for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  expel 

t , 

the  urine  immediately ; hence  dangerous 
fymptoms  enfue,  which,  if  not  fpeedily  re- 
lieved, prove  fatal.  Befides,  when  the  urine 
is  too  long  retained  in  the  bladder,  it  is  not 
only  reabforbed  or  taken  up  again  into  the 
mafs  of  fluids,  but,  by  ftagnating,  it  be- 
comes thicker,  the  more  watery  parts  being 
carried  off  firfl  by  abforption,  the  more 
grofs  and  earthy  parts  remaining  behind, 
and  the  tendency  which  thefe  particles  have 
to  concrete  may  promote  the  formation  of 
gravel,  &c. 

Diuretic  medicines  are  moft  frequently 
adminiftered  in  the  form  of  balls,  but,  in 
fome  circumftances,  they  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  powders  in  the  food.  Nitre 

is 
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is  not  only  an  alterative,  but  it  a£ts  as  a 
powerful  diuretic  to  horfes,  and,  in  fome 
cafes,  may  be  given  f^rom  one  to  four 
ounces  a-day,  according  as  circumftances 
may  require. 

To  coarfe  horfes,  or  thofe  of  robuft 
ftrong  conftitutions,  from  two  to  four 
ounces  of  yellow  rofin  in  powder  may  be 
put  into  their  food,  and  repeated  for  two 
or  three  times,  at  proper  intervals,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  found  to  operate  in  cafes  of 
fwelled  legs,  greafy  heels,  &c. ; and  it  ought 
always  to  be  obferved,  that,  when  diuretic 
medicines  are  given,  the  horfe  fhould  be 
indulged  with  plenty  of  water  to  drink  du- 
ring the  time  they  are  operating. 

The  cafes  which  require  diuretic  medi- 
cines, and  which  occur  moft  frequently, 
are  when  any  difficulty  is  obferved  in  a 
horfe’s  making  water,  or  when  liable  to 
frequent  attacks  of  the  ftrangury,  or  fup- 
prelfion  of  urine,  when  the  urine  appears 

too 
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too  thick,  turbid,  or  difcoloured,  whether 
it  be  red,  yellow,  or  black ; when  there 
are  fymptoms  of  any  latent  diforder,  at- 
tended with  a dulnefs  or  heavinefs  in  the 
horfe’s  looks,  a flaring  dufly  like  coat,  lo- 
cal fwellings  on  any  part  of  the  body,  as 
on  the  belly,  fheath,  or  legs';  running 
fores  about  the  latter,  commonly  called  the 
greafe,  &c. ; in  cafes  where  there  are  erup- 
tions or  puflules  on  the  furface  of  the  fkin, 
or  when  the  horfe  appears  itchy,  and  fre- 
quently rubbing  himfelf  againfl  the  flail, 
£cc. ; or  in  rubbing  one  leg  againfl  the  o- 
ther,  although  no  eruption  appears  on  the 
fkin  ; in  running  thrufhes,  cracks,  or  ul- 
cers about  the  heels  ; in  baldnefs,  or  lofing 
the  hair  on  different  parts  of  the  body ; in 
moft  cafes  where  a courfe  of  diuretic  me- 
dicines are  prefcribed,  bleeding  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  before  they  are  given.  Regular  ex- 
ercife  muff  by  no  means  be  omitted,  even 
during  the  time  they  are  operating.  The 
ufe  of  diuretics  fhould  not  be  continued  too 

long 
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long  at  one  time,  as  they  weaken  the  body 
confiderably,  and,  as  foon  as  the  diforder 
for  which  they  were  given  is  removed  or 
abated,  they  fhould  be  left  off. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 


XIV, 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  GIVING  ME- 
DICINES AS  PRESERVATIVES  OR 
PREVENTATIVES. 

A V I N G formerly  made  a few  re- 


marks on  the  caution  that  is  necef- 
fary  in  giving  medicines  at  certain  times 
of  ficknefs  or  difeafe ; I fhall  now  make  a 
very  fhort  obfervation  relating  to  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  horfes  medicines  whilft  they 
are  in  health,  by  way  of  preventing  di'f- 
eafes ; a practice  which,  probably,  has  o- 
riginated  from  a fimilar  cuftom  in  ufe  a- 
mongft  the  human  fpecies,  in  taking  me- 
dicines as  prefervatives  or  preventatives, 
-without  any  knowledge  of  their  medical 


Tt 


qualities, 
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qualities,' only  becaufe  the  practice  has  the 
fan&ion  of  cuftom. 

If  a man  or  a horfe  is  in  a Hate  of  health, 
what  more  is  required,  or  how  can  they 
be  made  better ; health  is  the  mod  proper 
(late  of  an  animal  body,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  medicine  either  to  make  it 
better,  or  to  preferve  it  in  the  fame  hate. 
A good  medicine  given  feafonably,  when 
there  is  an  appearance  of  fome  latent  dis- 
order, or  fome  derangement  in  the  body, 
which  would,  in  a fhort  time,  occafion  its 
breaking  out,  may  prevent  it  from  taking 
place,  by  carrying  it  off.  The  fame  me- 
dicine given  in  a hate  of  health,  will  pro- 
duce  an  alteration  in  the  fyftem,  by  in- 
creafing  or  diminifhing  fome  of  the  natural 
fecretions,  or  difturbing  the  animal  func- 
tions; or,  even  allowing  that  it  did  not 
produce  any  of  thefe  changes,  ftill  it  leaves 
the  body  juft  as  liable  to  the  impreffions 
of  difeafe  as  before.  Befides,  the  cuftom 
of  giving  medicines  too  frequently  is  a bad 

one ; 
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one ; they  become’ habitual  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  which  renders  them  totally  inefficacious, 
when  neceffary,  or,  at  leaft,  their  effects  are 
greatly  impaired.  This  is  but  too  vifible 
in  many  of  the  human  fpecies,  who  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  the  pernicious  cuftoni 
of  drinking  drams;  hence,  what  in  certain 
cafes  would  prove  a cordial,  lofes  its  effect 
upon  them.  And  there  are  but  too  many 
examples  of  people  who  have  contra&ed 
the  habit  of  taking  medicines  under  the  ti- 
tles of  ftomachic  cordial,  & c.  &c.  who 
have  injured  their  health,  and  impaired 
their  conftitutions,  though  otherwife  natu- 
rally ftrong.  Many  arguments  might  be 
drawn  from  the  analogy  that  fubfifts  be- 
tween the  human  body  and  that  of  a horfe, 
to  ffiow  the  impropriety  of  the  too  fre- 
quent or  injudicious  exhibition  of  medicines 
to  horfes  whilft  they  are  in  health,  and  the 
pernicious  effects  which  a rife  from  this 
pra&ice,  can  hardly  efcape  the  notice  of 
any  out  thofe  who  are  blinded  with  preju- 
dice. 


The 
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The  medicines  which  are  commonly  ad- 
miniftered  to  horfes,  by  way  of  preferva- 
tives  or  preventatives,  are  generally  com- 
posed of  hot  powders,  aromatics,  fpices, 
&c.  together  with  a number  of  other  in- 
gredients of  the  like  qualities,  under  the 
denomination  of  cordials,  &c. ; thefe  are 
faid  to  heat  and  invigorate  the  ftomach, 
and  thereby  promote  digeftion.  But,  if  a 
horfe  is  otherwife  in  health,  this  defireable 
end  is  brought  about  in  a much  more  na- 
tural way,  by  a moderate  wholefome  diet, 
and  regular  labour  or  exercife,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  proportioning  the  food  to  the  la- 
bour or  exercife  which  the  horfe  undergoes. 

There  are  likewife  more  powerful, . and 
indeed  more  efficacious  medicines,  that  are 
too  frequently  given  to  horfes  in  health, 
under  the  title  of  alteratives,  which  prove 
of  great  benefit,  when  properly  prefcribed, 

• j 

in  difeafe  ; although,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
pught  to  be  obferved,  that  they  fhould  ne- 


ver 
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ver  be  given  but  when  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  fome  latent  diforder. 

By  alteratives  are  underflood  the  giving 
of  certain  medicines,  which  are  faid  to 
change  the  humours  or  juices  of  an  animal 
body  from  a morbid  or  difeafed  flate  to 
that  of  health ; they  have  no  immediate 
fenfible  effedt,  but  gain  gradually  on  the 
conflitution,  and  are  followed  (if  the  vifcera 
are  found)  with  the  moft  falutary  effects, 
by  promoting  the  natural  fecretions  which 
had  been  retarded  or  obflru£ted  in  their 
progrefs  through  the  pores  of  the  fkin  : 
But,  in  this  cafe,  a difeafe  is  implied,  and, 
of  courfe,  fuch  things  may  be  neceffary. 

The  medicines  given  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  alteratives,  are  antimony  in  its 
different  preparations,  mercury,  fulphur, 
aloes,  and  falts.  The  former  of  thefe,  e- 
ipecially  the  coaifer  kinds,  are  generally 
given  too  frequently,  in  too  great  quanti- 
ties, and  in  too  grofs  a flate,  which  fome- 

times 
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times  brings  on  great  ficknefs,  or  violent 
purging ; and,  in  fome  conftitutions,  in 

t 

place  of  promoting  the  cuticular  fecretions, 
Sec.  they  occafion  a great  heat  and  drynefs 
of  the  fkin,  which  is  frequently  fucceeded 
with  a number  of  hard  lumps,  or  with 
blotches,  on’ different  parts  of  the  body. 
Sulphur  not  only  opens  the  body  gently, 
but  it  readily  makes  its  way  through  the 
pores  of  the  fkin,  and,  therefore,  it  ought 
to  be  ufed  with  caution,  as  horfes  are  very 
apt  to  catch  cold  upon  the  too  liberal  ufe 
of  it,  which  may  occafion  a worfe  com- 
plaint than  it  was  intended  to  remove. 
Aloes  given  in  fmall  quantities,  by  way  of 
an  alterative,  and  too  frequently  repeated, 
as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  weakens  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  fo  as  to  bring  on  a lax, 
or  what  is  called  a w^afhy  habit  of  body; 
it  ought  therefore  to  be  preferibed  with 
caution  to  delicate  horfes,  and  only  given 
to  coarfe  robuft  horfes,  wTho  are  of  a full 
habit  of  body,  and  newly  taken  from  late 
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grafs,  or  that  have  been  accuftomed  to  foul 
feeding,  as  grains,  boiled  chaff,  &c. 

Salts,  efpecially  fal  nitre,  fal  prunel,  or 
common  fait,  are  the  beft  and  fafefl  altera- 
tives that  can  be  given  to  horfes ; they  feem 
to  agree  with  their  conftitution,  with  this 
advantage,  that  they  require  no  cloathing 
nor  confinement  during  their  operation, 
nor  is  the  free  ufe  of  them  attended  with 
any  of  the  above  difadvantages.  But,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  pre- 
fcribe  them  without  fome  apparent  caufe. 
Nitre  is  of  great  fervice  in  all  inflammato- 
ry camplaints;  it  not  only  allays  the  great 
heat  of  the  blood,  which  is  common  on 
thefe  occafions,  but  it  is  an  antidote  againft 
putrifadlion,  to  which  the  fluids  of  an  ani- 
mal body,  in  the  end  of  thefe  complaints, 
are  greatly  difpofed ; it  likewife  promotes 
the  natural  fecretions,  particularly  that  of 
urine,  and  is  one  of  {he  beft  and  the  fafeft 
medicines  that  can  be  given  to  horfes  on 
fuch  occafions.  Common  fait  given  to 
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horfes,  which  do  not  appear  to  thrive 
when  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  an  inflam- 
matory difeafe,  has  a very  good  effect  ; it 
promotes  digeftion,  and  the  natural  fecre- 
tions ; it  makes  them  take  on  flefh  and 
coat  well. 

I would  not  be  underftood  to  prohi- 
bit the  moderate  ufe  of  antimony  as  an 
alterative ; I have  only  hinted  at  the  bad 
confequences  on  giving  the  coarfer  kind 
ill  prepared,  and  frequently  as  injudi- 
cioufly  prefcribed.  The  antimony  that  is 
coarfe  and  black  like  gun-powder,  fhould 
always  be  rejected.  The  beft  antimony  is 
ponderous,  and  compofed  of  long  fhining 
ftreakes  like  needles;  it  ought  always  to  be 
levigated  into  the  fineft  powder. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
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MOULTING  OR  CASTING 
THE  HAIR. 

FROM  a variety  of  circumftances  ob- 
feivable  about  horfes  towards  the 
end  of  autumn  and  beginning  of  winter,  it 
would  appear,  that  fome  particular  change 
feems  to  take  place  in  their  conftitutions, 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  attended  with  a 
degree  of  faintnefs  or  weaknefs  peculiar  to 
that  feafon.  This  may  arife  from  a variety 
of  cauies  combined  together ; hut  the  prin- 
cipal one,  I apprehend,  may  proceed  from 
that  of  moulting;  for,  although  horfes  in 
general  do  not  call  their  coats  of  hair  at 
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this  feafon  as  they  do  in  the  fpring,  yet, 
as  a confiderable  change  takes  place  on  the 
thicknefs  and  length  of  their  hair  at  this 
period,  it  may  properly  be  called  their 
moulting  feafon.  The  Count  de  Buffon, 
in  his  third  volume,  page  379,  fays,  That 
horfes  of  all  colours,  like  mod  animals 
“ covered  with  hair,  moult  or  caft  their 
hair  every  year,  commonly  in  the  fpring, 
“ and  fometimes  in  the  autumn  ; as  they 
“ are  then  weaker  than  at  any  other  period* 
“ they  require  more  care,  and  fhould  be 
“ more  plentifully  fed.”  As  this  obferva- 
tion  of  the  Count’s  is  in  the  general,  and 
not  limited  to  any  particular  climate  or 
country,  I fhall  juft  offer  a few  hints  on 
the  appearances  which  attend  the  moulting 
of  horfes  in  this  country,  with  the  difeafes 
that  prevail  at  this  period. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  particularize  the 
various  fituations  in  which  horfes  may 
be  kept,  fed,  and  worked,  &c.  and  to 
take  notice  of  their  cafes  feparately,  and  the 

difeafes 
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difeafes  that  may  follow  on  the  difference 
of  treatment  they  may  be  expofed  to ; the 
hints  that  are  here  offered  may  fuffice  at 
prefent,  as  they  may  lead  tc>  farther  difco- 
veries  and  improvement  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  difeafes  of  horfes  at  this  period. 

As  thofe  Lorfes  that  are  kept  in  warm 
ftables,  and  well  fed  through  the  winter, 
are  hearty  and  vigorous  in  the  fpring,  when 
the  feafon  is  gradually  turning  milder  and 
warmer,  their  moulting  at  this  feafon  is 
not  attended  with  that  faintnefs,  & c.  to 
which  they  are  liable  on  their  moulting  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn.  The  reafon  of 
this  is  obvious ; the  food  of  horfes  in  the 
fpring  is  dry,  and  free  from  all  fuperfluous 
moifture,  of  courfe,  it  then  produces  richer 
and  better  nourifhment ; hence,  they  are 
more  lively,  aftive,  and  vigorous  ; to  which 
caufe  may  likewife  be  added  the  change  of 
the  feafon  which  then  takes  place,  and 
"frhich  is  more  agreeable  to  their  conftitu- 
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tions,  and  contributes  greatly  to  chear  and 
enliven  them. 

But,  towaids  the  end  of  autumn,  it  is 
very  different  with  the  generality  of  horfes, 
and  even  with  thofe  that  are  kept  in  the 
befl;  manner,  but  more  efpecially  with  thofe 
who  have  been  fed  with  new  hav,  new 
grain,  or  with  the  late  grafs,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  are  compelled  to  undergo  fevere 
labour,  or  adive  exercifes ; fuch  food,  at 
this  feafon,  abounding  too  much  with  wa- 
ter, produces  lefs  nourifhment,  and  fills  the 
veffels  with  what  may  be  called  a fuperflu- 
ity  of  watery  fluids ; this  caufe  alone  will 
produce  a general  laxity  of  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  whole  body  ; and,  in  this  lafl 
cafe,  it  increafes  that  languor  and  weaknefs 
which  fo  generally  prevail  during  the  time 
of  moulting. 

It  is  obferved,  that  thofe  horfes  who  are 
kept  in  warm  ftables,  and  well  fed,  moult 

early  in  the  fpring  ; thofe  that  run  abroad 
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at  grafs  moult  much  later.  But,  if  the 
former  fhould  be  expofed  to  cold  winds  or 
rain  for  any  length  of  time  together,  by- 

being  turned  out  to  pafture,  or  from  their 

» 

being  in  any  (hape  expofed  to  cold  weather, 
after  they  have  once  moulted,  or  caft  their 
winter  coat,  that  their  hair  will  then  grow 
thicker  and  longer,  the  fame  as  it  does  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  continue  fo  till  the 
feafon  turns  milder,  or  that  they  are  kept 
in  warm  (tables ; in  this  cafe,  fuch  horfes 
may  be  faid  to  have  moulted  twice  in  the 
fpring. 

The  coldnels,  chillinefs,  and  moiflure  of 
the  weather,  which  commonly  prevails  at 
this  feafon  in  Britain,  may  likewife  be  ad- 
ded as  another  caufe  which  contributes  to 
increafe  this  general  diforder  by  occafioning 
a conftriftion  of  the  cuticular  pores  of  the 
fkin  ; for  it  is  obferved,  at  this  period,  that 
the  hair  of  the  generality  of  horfes  flares 
or  (lands  on  end,  (according  to  the  (lable 
phrafe;)  at  the  fame  time,  their  (kin  com- 
monly 
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monly  feels  dry  and  hard,  or  what  is  called 
. hide-bound ; and  notwithftanding  they,  for 
the  molt  part,  fweat  molt  profufely  when 
they  are  put  to  any  hard  labour,  or  aftive 
exercifes,  merely  through  weaknefs,  and 
the  laxity  that  then  prevails  in  their  confti- 
tutions ; yet  that  natural  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration,  as  it  is  called,  which  always  takes 
place  in  a healthy  ftate  through  the  pores 
of  the  fkin,  and  which  occafions  or  pro- 
duces that  fhining,  glofiy,  and  fmooth  ap- 
pearance on  the  fkin  and  hair,  feems  at  this 
period  to  be  almoft  fufpended  ; in  fuch  a 
lituation  and  circumftances,  they  are  dif- 
pofed,  Upon  any  irregularity  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  them,  to  fall  into  difeafes  of 
various  kinds,  more  efpecially  thofe  which 
proceed  from  obftrufted  perfpiration  ; from 
this  general  conftridtion  of  the  cuticular 
pores  of  the  fkin,  that  fluid  which  ought  to 
pafs  off  by  infenfible  perfpiration,  is  retain- 
ed in  the  body  ; bence,  the  quantity  of 
fluids  in  the  veffels  being  increafed,  thefe, 
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together  with  the  general  relaxed  ftate  of 
the  mufcular  fibres  through  the  whole  fyf- 
tem,  derange  the  circulation ; hence  pro- 
ceed thofe  fwellings  of  the  legs,  &c.  fo 
common  at  this  feafon,  and  which  is  fre- 
quently attended  with  running  fores,  or 
what  is  called  greafy  heels,  & c.  &c. 

Horfes  who  have  got  the  early  fpring- 
grafs,  and  afterwards  are  kept  on  hay, 
with  a good  allowance  of  grain,  and  daily 
accuftomed  to  moderate  exercifes,  fuffer  no 
material  injury  from  moulting  in  the  au- 
tumn, farther  than  their  being  more  liable 
to  catch  cold  at  that  time,  from  the  alter- 
nate changes  they  are  expofed  to,  viz.  be- 
ing kept  in  warm  ftables,  and,  perhaps,  in 
body  cloaths,  and  fuddenly  expofed  to  the 
chillinefs  and  moifture  of  the  weather  when 
they  go  abroad,  and  before  their  coats  of 
hair  have  grown  fufficiently  thick  to  refill 
the  cold. 
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Ilorfes,  who  run  at  grafs  through  the 
fummer,  and  whofe  bodies  are  fat  and  full 
of  fluids,  if  expofed  to  adtive  or  laborious 
exercifes,  are  liable  to  many  difeafes  about 
the  time  of  moulting,  as  the  interval  from 
the  time  they  are  taken  from  grafs,  and  the 
moulting,  is  too  fhort  to  admit  of  their  bo- 
dies being  brought  into  that  particular  ha- 
bit neceflary  to  enable  them  to  perform 
thefe  exercifes  with  fafety  to  themfelves ; 
they  fall  into  that  languor,  &c.  peculiar 
to  this  feafon  ; and,  if  fuffered  to  hand 
in  the  liable  too  much  at  reft,  the  habit  of 
body  they  are  in  difpofes  them  to  fevers, 
diforders  of  the  lungs,  fwelling  of  the  legs, 
glands  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  and  run- 
ning fores  about  the  former,  neither  are 
they  able  to  undergo  common  exercifes, 
without  being  more  than  ordinary  fatigued 
and  jaded. 

Thofe  horfes  who  run  at  grafs  through 
the  fummer  and  autumn,  are  ftill  in  a worfe 
filuation,  they  are  not  only  more  liable  to 
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the  difeafes  above  mentioned,  from  the  ve- 
ry lax  habit  of  body  they  are  in  at  this 
time,  but  lefs  fit  for  active  exercifes  of  any 
kind,  and  require  a longer  time,  even  with 
the  utmoft  care  and  attention,  to  bring 
their  bodies  into  that  ftate  in  which  they 
may  undergo  active  exercifes  with  impuni- 
ty. This  period,  in  particular,  proves  cri- 
tical with  them,  and,  if  laborious  exercifes 
are  perfevered  in,  they  generally  fall  a vic- 
tim to  difeafe. 

1 

It  very  unluckily  happens,  that,  in  the 
fituations  above  mentioned,  the  means  com- 
monly ufed  to  render  the  bodies  of  horfes 
fit  for  adive  exercifes,  or  to  carry  off  the 
appearance  of  difeafe,  as  fwelling  of  the 
legs,  &c.  are  evacuations  of  every  kind,  as 
bleeding,  purging,  rowels,  diuretics,  &c. 
See. ; at  the  fame  time,  thefe  preferiptions 
through  impatience  of  the  keeper  or  owner,* 
are  hurried  on  with  too  great  a precipi- 
tancy, that  would  even  affed  a horfe  in 
the  founded  ftate,  and  moft  hardy  habit  of 
body,  at  any  feafon,  and  reduce  him  to 
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^lcat  v*eaknefs;  the  moulting  comes  on, 
which  ftill  adds  to  it:  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  the  conftitution  receives  fuch  a 
iliock,  as  even  that  of  a horfe  cannot  refill 
it;  hence  many  of  them  fall  a facrifice  to 
this  treatment,  and,  if  they  fhould  furvive, 
they  aie  attacked  with  fome  lingering  chro- 
nic diforder,  which  renders  them  a burthen 
and  expence  to  their  owners. 

The  end  of  autumn  likewife  proves  very 
fevere  on  thofe  horfes  whofe  flefli  and 
flrength  are  exhaufted  from  continued  hard 
labour,  or  violent  exercifes,  as  polling,  &c. 
through  the  fummer  and  autumn ; when 
the  moulting  comes  on  in  this  low  fpiritlefs 
Rate  of  body,  it  carries  off  great  numbers 
of  them,  that  by  proper  care  in  moderating 
their  labour,  together  with  good  nurfing, 
and  feeding  them  with  rich  boiled  food  at 
this  time,  their  lives  might  be  preferved. 
Such  foft  nourifhing  food  becomes  the 
more  neceffary  for  horfes  of  this  defcription 
at  this  particular  period,  in  order  to  fupport 
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them  under  the  moulting,  as  the  ferous  or 
watery  parts  of  their  fluids  have  been  drain- 
ed off  by  the  violent  perfpiration  they  have 
been  expofed  to,  their  mufcular  fibres  are 
then  too  rigid,  and  the  blood  too  thick,  for 
circulating  fo  freely  as  it  ought  to  do  thro’ 
the  fine  capillary  veflels ; hence  they  are 
difpofed  to  fall  into  thofe  diforders  which 
proceed  from  this  caufe. 

V 

Many  of  thofe  horfes  that  are  thought 
to  be  wore  out  from  polling,  See.  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  when  they  come  to  be  fed 
with  boiled  food,  or  with  potatoes  or  car- 
rots, and  continued  fo  through  the  winter, 
recover  furprifingly.  This  lafi:  mentioned 
food  recovers  their  flefh ; it  renews  their 
fluids  in  general,  and  promotes  all  the  na- 
tural fecretions ; it  operates  on  them  nearly 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fpring  grafs; 
it  purges  them  gently  on  the  firfl:  ufe  of  it, 
and  correds  the  whole  habit.  On  changing 
their  food  to  that  which  is  hard  and  dry, 
as  oats  and  beans,  and  increafing  their  ex- 
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ercife  gradually  towards  the  fpring,  they 
foon  become  fit  for  the  moft  active  exer- 
cifes,  without  any  previous  preparation 
from  medicine,  &c. 

This  feafon  likewife  proves  deftru&ive  to 
aged  horfes ; when  the  green'  food  is  ex- 
haufted,  they  are  then  obliged  to  feed  on 
hard  dry  food  ; in  fome,  the  digeftive  pow- 
ers may  not  only  be  weaker,  but  the  teeth, 
at  the  fame  time,  may  be  defe&ive,  in  not 
breaking  down  the  hard  food  fo  minutely 
as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  render  it  fit 
for  digeftion,  and  the  nourifhment  of  the 
body.  Cafes  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in 
my  practice,  from  which  I conclude,  that 
horfes  are  fometimes  fubjedt  to  difeafe  in 
their  teeth,  refembling  that  of  the  tooth- 
ach  in  the  human  body,  of  which  I {hall 
irive  the  following  inftance.  About  the 

1 

period  above  mentioned,  a diftiller  fent  me 
an  aged  horfe,  in  order  to  infpedt  his 
mouth ; the  accounts  I received  of  him 
were,  that  he  feemed  much  inclined  to  eat 
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dry  food,  fuch  as  hay,  oats,  &c.  but  that 
he  no  fooner  filled  his  mouth  with  the 
former,  and  attempted  to  chew  it  tho- 
roughly, than  he  let  it  drop  out ; he  then 
took  up  a frefh  quantity,  which,  after  a 
few  turns  in  his  mouth,  he  dropt  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  former,  without  being  able 
to  chew  it  fo  fmall  as  to  fwallow  it;  the  oats, 
&c.  which  he  had  eat,  were  pafled  whole ; 
in  fuch  circumftances,  his  body  was  confi- 
derably  emaciated  from  the  want  of  nou- 
rifhment,  as  the  only  fupport  he  had  had 
for  fome  time,  was  from  grains  and  other 
dregs  about  the  diftillery,  which  he  fwal- 
lowed  in  the  ftate  they  were  given  him. 
On  infpe&ing  the  horfe’s  mouth,  I obfer- 
ved  a part  of  the  outter  cheek-tooth,  (or 
grinders,  as  they  are  commonly  called  in 
hories),  on  one  fide  of  the  upper  jaw, 
overgrown,  at  the  fame  time  projecting  o- 
ver  the  under  tooth,  and  fo  long,  that  it 
reached  the  gum  on  the  under  jaw  ; hence, 
when  the  horfe  attempted  to  chew  "his  food, 
this  overgrown  tooth  fretted  or  wounded 

the 
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the  jaw  below  it ; from  this  laft  circum- 
ftance,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  pain 
ariling  therefrom  made  the  horfe  give  up  the 
attempt  of  chewing  his  food, as  related  above. 

After  this  excrefcence  on  the  tooth  was 
broke  off,  the  horfe  eat  very  heartily  of 
whatever  kind  of  dry  food  he  could  come 
at,  he  recovered  his  flefh  and  ftrength, 
and  became  as  ufeful  to  his  mafter  as 
formerly.  On  infpedting  the  part  of  the 
tooth  that  was  broke  off  *,  it  was  obferved 
to  be  hollow  longitudinally,  it  likewife  had 
a large  hole  tranfverfely  through  the  ena- 
mel, which  admitted  the  thick  end  of  a 
hen’s  wing  feather ; at  the  fame  time,  it 
had  all  the  appearances  that  a rotten  tooth 
has,  when  drawn  for  the  tooth-ach  in  the 
human  body. From  the  cafe  now  men- 

tioned, it  will  be  obvious  how  neceffary  it 
is  to  infpeft  the  mouths  of  horfes  when 
they  do  not  feed  well,  as  even  middle  aged 
horfes  are  fometimes  troubled  with  fuch 
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(harp  excrefcences  on  the  teeth  ; when  they 
rife  on  the  outfide  of  the  jaw,  they  wound 
the  cheek  in  maftication  or  chewing ; when 
on  the  infide,  which  is  more  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  they  wound  the  tongue;  when 
they  project  beyond  the  end  of  the  teeth 
in  the  oppofite  jaw,  as  mentioned  above, 
they  not  only  wound  the  oppofite  jaw,  but 
their  length  prevents  the  teeth  or  grinders 
from  coming  fo  clofe  together  as  they  ought 
to  do,  in  order  to  break  down  the  food  mi- 
nutely, fo  as  to  render  it  fit  for  digeftion, 
to  be  converted  into  nourifhment.  In  books 
of  farriery,  thefe  excrefcences  are  termed 
'wolves  teeth . It  is  a pity  a good  old  fer- 
vant  fhould  be  loft  through  the  infirmities 
of  age,  when  his  complaint  may  be  fo  far 
paliated,  as  to  prolong  his  fervices;  yet 
many  good  aged  horfes  are  loft  from  not 
-attending  to  fiich  circumftances  as  have 
been  now  mentioned  ; for,  although  horfes 
in  fuch  fituations  can  make  fhift  to  live  on 
green  fucculent  food,  whilft  it  is  good,  and 
which  does  not  require  much  chewing,  and. 
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at  the  fame  time,  perform  their  ufual  la- 
bour,  yet,  when  they  come  to  be  fed  with 
hard  dry  food  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
it  occafions  a very  material  change ; their 
lofs  of  flefh,  &c.  foon  difcovers  that  there 
is  fome  defedt,  either  in  the  digeftive  pow- 
ers, or  in  the  food  not  being  properly  broke 
down ; hence,  from  the  want  of  nourifh- 
ment  to  fupport  them  under  the  natural 
faintnefs,  8tc.  which  prevail  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  horfes  during  the  time  of  moult- 
ing, it  is  obferved,  that  more  aged  horfes 
die  at  this  time  than  at  any  other  period. 

As  the  diforders  which  commonly  prevail 
at  this  time  amongft  horfes,  proceed  in  a 
great  meafure  from  catching  cold,  together 
with  the  ficklinefs  attending  the  moulting, 
horfes  are  differently  affedted,  according  to 
circumftances  of  habit  of  body,  and  the 
treatment  they  may  be  expofed  to ; fome 
are  affedted  with  colds  in  the  head,  attend- 
ed with  inflammation  and  fwelling  of  the 
glands  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which 
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too  frequently,  from  want  of  proper 
care,  terminate  in  the  glanders  ; hence 
this  diforder  is  frequent  at  this  feafon  : 
Some  horfes  are  affe&ed  with  coughs,  and 

other  diforders  of  the  lungs.  Rheumatilm 

» ‘ - 

is  likewife  common  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  in  the  neck,  which  is 
called  the  chords.  Epidemical  difeafes  fre- 
quently originate  at  this  period,  and  con- 
tinue with  more  or  lefs  violence  through 
the  winter,  and  fometimes  till  towards  the 
fpring.  Fever  is  likewife  common,  toge- 
ther with  a variety  of  other  complaints, 
which  would  be  tedious  to  mention.  AH 
thefe  diforders,  as  I have  formerly  oblerved, 
are  forwarded  from  the  above  circumftan- 
ces,  together  with  horfes  breathing,  a heat- 
ed foul  air  in  their  ftables,  and  their  bodies 
expofed  fuddenly  to  the  chillnefs  of  the 
weather,  before  their  coats  of  hair  have 
grown  fufficiently  thick  to  refill;  the  cold, 
&c.  for  it  is  oblerved  in  thofe  horfes  who 
run  abroad  in  the  fields  day  and  night,  that 
they  moult  much  fooner  in  the  feafon  ; 
by  which  means  they  are  fufficiently.guard- 

^ 7 ed 
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ed  againft  the  fe  verity  of  the  weather  when 
it  becomes  cold  and  damp  ; neither  is  it 
obferved  that  they  are  fo  liable  to  be  affec- 
ted with  thole  epidemical  difeafes  which 
prevail  amongft  horfes  that  are  kept  in  too 
warm  ttables.  This  fi'd'kly  difpofition  a- 
mongft  horfes  continues  with  more  or  lels 
violence  till  fuch  time  as  the  weather  turns 
more  favourable  and  dry1,  or  that  the  froft 
fets  in.  It  commonly  commences,  if  the 
weather  is  moift,  cold,  and  damp,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  continues  till  to- 
wards the  middle  of  December  : After 
which,  if  it  is  favourable,  horfes  generally 
turn  more  lively  and  vigorous,  and  acquire 
their  ufual  fpirit,  and  healthy  appearance, 
&c. 

From  the  hints  now  offered,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  as  horfes  are  generally  more 
weakly  at  the  time  of  moulting  towards 
the  end  of  autumn  than  at  any  other  fea- 
fon,  their  exercifes  or  labour,  when  circum- 
ftances  will  admit,  fhould  be  moderate. 

Their 
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Their  feeding  fhould  be  increafed  in  or- 
der to  (Lengthen  and  fupport  them  du- 
ring this  period.  It  ought  likewife  to  be 
of  the  very  bed  quality,  as  old  hay,  old 
grain,  that  is,  of  the  preceding  year’s 
growth  ; and  if  the  grain  that  is  given 
them  was  broke  down  in  a mill,  it  would 
prove  more  nourifhing  than  in  any  other 
way  it  could  be  given  them.  New  hay,  or 
new  grain  of  the  fame  year’s  produce, 
ought  to  be  avoided,  as  it  is  extremely 
hurtful  to  horfes,  who  mull  undergo  fevere 
labour,  or  aftive  exercifes,  of  which  I have 
formerly  taken  notice  of.  Good  rubbing 
and  frequent  dreffing  are  likewife  of  great 
benefit. 

All  evacuations,  fuch  as  bleeding,  pur- 
ging, rowels,  &c.  ought  to  be  adminiftered 
with  caution,  as  fuch  prefciiptions  contri- 
bute greatly  to  increafe  that  natural  weak- 
nefs,  &c.  formerly  mentioned,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  conflitution  of  horfes  at  this 
period.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be  un- 
derftood,  that  horfes  are  not  by  any  means 


to 
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to  Hand  too  much  at  reft  in  the  liable, 
iTefh  air,  with  moderate  exercife,  when 
the  weather  will  permit,  being  abfolutely 
neceftary  to  promote  their  health  ; neither 
is  the  proper  ufe  of  the  above  prefcriptions 
to  be  neglected  when  they  are  thought  ne- 
ceflary,  and  prefcribed  with  judgement. 
All  the  precautions  formerly  mentioned, 
with  refpecft  to  their  ftables,  ought  to  be 

attended  to,  that  they  are  kept  clean,  well 

/ 

ventilated,  and  kept  moderately  warm. 
Body-cloaths,  however  neceftary  they  may 
be  thought  for  keeping  their  coats  of  hair 
fine,  fmooth,  and  clean  in  the  liable,  ought 
to  be  difpenfed  with,  as  horfes  cannot  with 
propriety  be  rode  with  them  ; they  muft 
therefore  be  ftripped  the  moment  they  are 
to  go  abroad,  even  although  they  Ihould 
happen  to  be  in  a ftrong  perfpiration 
at  the  time  ; by  which  means  they  are 
liable  to  catch  cold,  &c.  And  furely  the 
the  health  of  a horfe  is  of  much  more  con- 
fideration  to  his  proprietor  than  the  looks 

or 
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or  appearance  nf  his  coat  of  hair,  efpecially 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  g6od  rubbing 
and  frequent  dreifing  will  produce  the  fame 
effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  hair.  At 
the  fame  time  that  this  operation  will  in 
a great  meafure  prevent  the  confequences 
above  mentioned,  of  rendering  horfes  fo 
very  liable  to  catch  cold.  One  fingle  rug 
or  fheet  is  fufficient  covering  for  horfes 
whilft  in  the  liable  : More  proves  hurt- 
ful. 
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LAMENESS. 

TH  E fteps  of  a horfe  in  a found  ftate 
are  equal  and  uniform  ; a certain 
harmony  fubfifting  in  the  motion  of  the 
whole  body  and  limbs,  any  deviation  from 
this  harmony,  or  defeat  in  moving  the 
legs,  is  termed  lamenefs. 

t 

Various  are  the  caufes  which  may  occa- 
fion  lamenefs,  and,  frequently,  a combi- 
nation of  caufes  may  take  place  at  one  and 
the  fame  time  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 

limb ; 
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limb ; for  inftance,  a prick  with  a nail  in 
the  foot,  and  a ftrain  in  the  tendons  of  the 

legs,  the  ligaments  of  the  joints,  or  in  the 

✓ 

fhoulders,  happen  frequently  together  ; 
for,  as  the  pain  arifing  from  the  nail  in 
the  quick  caufes  the  horfe  to  trip  and  Hum- 
ble in  riding,  an  exertion  to  fave  the 
pained  foot  may,  and  indeed  frequently 
does,  occafion  the  (training  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  joints,  or  the  tendons,  &c.  of  the 
legs  ; and  thus  a complication  of  the  caufes 
of  lamenefs  is  produced.  The  fame  effedts 
are  likewife  produced  from  excrefcences 
growing  upon  the  bones  of  the  legs,  which 
occafion  pain  ; an  exertion  of  the  horfe  to 
fave  the  pained  limb  may  occafion  the 

i 

(training  fome  of  the  mufcles  in  the  (bould- 
ers, tkc.  Here  it  may  be  necelfary  to  make 
a remark  on  what  is  commonly,  though 
very  erroneoudy,  called  a fhoulder  (lip; 
this  phrafe  is  much  in  ufe,  and  may  be 
fuppofed  to  imply  a diflocation  or  a fepa- 
ration  of  the  fcapula  or  fhoulder- blade  from 
the  ribs,  a circumftance  that  never  can 

happen 
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happen  to  this  bone,  from  the  nature  of 
its  junction  with  the  ribs;  for  the  fcapula 
or  fhoulder-bone  is  not  fixed  to  the  body 
by  any  articulation  or  joint,  but  by  appo- 
rtion, that  is,  laid  alongft  the  outfide  of 
the  ribs,  and  there  fattened  by  the  mufcles, 
&c.  which  lie  both  on  the  infide  and  out- 
fide of  the  fhoulder-bone ; hence,  there- 
fore, it  is  evident,  that  the  mufcles  and 
tendons  of  the  fhoulders  may  be  over- 
ftretched  or  ftrained,  but  the  bone  itfelf 
cannot  flip  out  of  its  place  without  a force 
fufficient  to  deftroy  the  texture  of  the  muf- 
cles, &c.  which  form  the  junction  with  the 
ribs ; the  ligament  which  furrounds  the 
articulation  where  the  humerus  joins  with 
the  fcapula,  at  the  point  of  the  fhoulder, 
is  no  doubt  liable  to  be  injured  from  ftrains, 
&c.  in  common  with  other  joints  of  the 
body ; but  I never  knew  or  heard  of  one 
inftance  of  its  being  diflocated  in  a horfe, 
although  it  is  poflible  that  it  may  happen. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  term  of  fhouider- 

£ z . flip 
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flip  is  improper,  and  only  tends  to  miflead 
the  young  and  unexperienced. 

Lamenefs  frequently  proceeds  from  tu- 
mors growing  upon  the  bones  of  the  legs, 
or  on  thofe  immediately  connected  with 

i 

them  ; thefe  are  commonly  termed  in  horfes 
fplents,  fpavins,  osflets,  ringbones,  &c.  and 
are  diftinguifhed  or  named  from  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  limb  on  which  they  grow. 
But,  as  thefe  bony  excrefcences,  (or  exof- 
tofes,  as  they  are  called  in  the  human  bo- 
dy), are  not  limited  to  particular  parts  of 
the  legs,  but  they  grow  on  every  bone  of 
the  body,  and  fometimes  are  concealed  in 
fuch  fituations,  that  it  is  impoffible  they 
can  be  difcovered,  although  their  effeds  in 
caufing  lamenefs,  when  conneded  with  the 
parts  that  are  conducive  to  motion,  are  ve- 
ry apparent ; inftances  of  which  might  be 
met  with  almoft  every  day,  if  horfes  were 
more  frequently  difleded.  Thus,  a fhould- 
er-bone,  which  I had  carefully  preferved, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 

Right 
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Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
has  an  exoftofes  of  this  kind,  about  the  fize 
of  a large  nut,  on  the  thinneft  and  mod 
tranfparent  part  of  the  bone  on  its  inlide, 
which  is  placed  next  to  the  ribs ; the  horfe 
was  lame  for  feveral  years  before  his  death, 
but  the  caufe  of  his  lamenefs  could  never 
be  difcovered  till  after  diftfedion  ; this  bony 
excrefcence  was  fo  fituated  as  to  prefs  upon 
the  middle  of  the  fub-fcapulary  mufcle,  and 
could  not  fail  to  impede  its  adion,  and  oc- 
cafion  lamenefs. 

Something  of  the  fame  nature  as  thefe 
exoftofes  likewife  takes  place  on  the  fmall 
bones  of  the  joints,  efpecially  in  thofe  of 
the  hind-legs ; the  offeous  or  bony  matter 
proceeding  from  fome  morbid  caufe,  form- 
ing a number  of  fmall  tumors  between  the 
joints,  and  cementing  or  joining  two  or 
more  of  thefe  bones  together,  which,  by 
impeding  the  adion  of  the  joint,  occaiions 
lamenefs. 
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Many  people  flatter  themfelves  that  they 
can  take  off  moft  of  thefe  bony  excrefcences, 
by  bliftering,  &c.  even  after  they  have  ac- 
quired their  utmoft  folidity ; but  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  anatomical  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  parts,  the  folidity  and  broad 
bafis  of  thefe  bony  tumors,  together  with 
the  firm  connexion  they  have  witfi  the 
bone  on  Which  they  grow,  will  readily  fee 
the  impracticability  of  this  method  fucceed- 
ing.  It  is  true,  in  fome  cafes,  where  thefe 
tumors  have  a narrow  bafe,  they  may  be 
chopf  off  with  a chiffel ; but,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  will  be  evident,  that  this  operation 
muff,  in  many  cafes,  be  attended  with  con- 
fequences  much  more  detrimental  to  the 
horfe  ihan  the  fplent,  &c.  would  be  in  its 
fulled:  growth  ; befides,  a caries  in  the  leg- 
bone  may  follow  from  this  operation , and  the 
cicatrix  that  remains  will  disfigure  the  horfe 
more  than  the  excrefcence  would  have  done 
in  its  full  extent ; many  fplents  of  an  un- 
common large  fize  are  daily  feen  on  horles 
legs,  yet  -they  go  quite  found.  Hence, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  not  the 
iize  or  largenefs  of  a fplent  that  caufes 
lamenefs,  after  it  has  grown  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, but  its  interference  with  fome  of  the 

/ 

other  parts  that  are  fubfervient  to  motion 
of  the  leg,  where,  by  its  connection,  it 
impedes  their  motion,  and  caufes  lamenefs. 

It  likewife  frequently  happens,  that  thefe 
excrefcences  grow  up  between  the  two 
fmall  bones  on  the  back  part  of  the  fore- 
legs, and  immediately  under  the  tendons, 
the  grooves  or  hollows  that  are  there  formed 
on  the  furface  of  the  excrefcence,  whilft  it 
is  in  its  foft  hate,  by  the  fridtion  of  the 
tendons,  evidently  fhow  that  they  have 
been  impeded  in  their  motion,  which  will 
produce  lamenefs.  In  this  fituation,  it  be- 
comes impoffible  to  apply  any  remedy 
whatever  to  remove  this  excrefcence ; be- 
fides,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  leg- 
bones,  in  fuch  cafes,  are  confiderably  en- 
larged, for  which  there  is  no  cure;  this 
will  be  farther  evident  on  infpedting  the 

bare 
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bare  leg-  bones,  that  may  be  found  almoft 
in  every  field  where  dead  horfes  are  laid  ; 
a number  of  fuch  bones  I have  now  in  my 
poffefiion. 

Van  Swieten,  in  his  fourth  volume  of 
commentaries,  page  426.  has  the  following 
remark  on  the  effects  thefe  excrefcences  pro- 
duce in  the  human  body  on  their  firft  rifing, 
and  which  is  applicable  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe  in  horfes:  “ But,”  fays  he,  “ as  exof- 
“ tofes,  (that  is,  bony  excrefcences),  rifing 
“ on  the  outfide  of  the  bones,  muft  necef- 
“ farily  diftend  by  degrees  the  incumbent 

periofteum,  very  troublefome  and  lafting 
“ pains  will  fometimes  follow  from  thence, 
“ and  fuch  as  are  exceeding  fharp ; but 
“ yet  will  ceafe  the  fooner,  if  the  exofio- 
“ fes  be  pointed.”  1'he  fame  author  men- 
tions a cafe  of  one  of  thefe  exoftofes,  from 
M.  Petit,  which  grew  upon  the  leg-bone 
with  a fharp  point,  and  rofe  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  bone  the  length  of  four  geome- 
trical lines,  which,  in  the  beginning,  was 

attended 
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attended  with  very  fharp  pains,  that  gra- 
dually decreafed,  and  at  laft  went  entirely 
off,  leaving  the  bony  tumor  quite  indolent. 

That  the  fame  effed  is  produced  by  thefe 
excrefcences  growing  on  the  leg-bones  of 
horfes,  called  fplents,  is  very  evident  from 
their  firft  beginning  to  rife  on  the  outfide  of 
the  bone,  they  diftend  or  overftretch  the  pe- 
riofteum  which  covers  the  bone  j this  creates 
pain,  which  is  followed  with  lamenefs  in 
horfes ; but,  when  this  membrane  is  either 
divided,  ruptured,  or  becomes  benumbed 
by  the  diftenfion  it  has  undergone,  the 
pain  arifing  from  it  ceafes,  and,  unlefs  the 
excrefcence  communicates  with  fome  other 
bone,  or  prelfes  on  fome  of  the  parts  that 
are  conducive  to  motion,  as  the  tendons, 
&c.  the  lamenefs  goes  off,  although  the 
tumor  on  the  bone  remains  in  its  full  ex- 
tent. 

Lamenefs  likewife  proceeds  from  rheu- 
matic pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 

which 
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which  frequently  change  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  from  cramps,  fpafms,  fci- 
atica,  &c.  all  of  which  produce  lamenefs ; 
the  true  feat  of  which,  in  fome  cafes,  can- 
not be  afcertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Other  caufes  of  lamenefs  are  more 
eafily  difcovered  from  their  external  ap- 
pearance, or  the  fymptoms  which  attend 
them,  as  a fwelling  of  the  parts  affected, 
attended  with  pain  to  the  animal  upon 
touching  them;  of  this  kind  are  ftrains  or 
fprains,  whether  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
joints,  or  the  mufcles  and  tendons  of  the 
legs  and  fhoulders. 

* V 

Lamenefs  likewife  proceeds  from  blows, 
occafioning  contufions  or  bruifes,  or  from 
wounds  and  punctures,  from  watery  or  run- 
ning fores  about  the  legs  or  heels,  under 
every  denomination  whatever,  as  in  thefe 
cafes  the  legs  are  more  or  lefs  fwelled  and 
inflamed,  of  courfe  they  are  ftiff  and  unfit 
fgr  action. 


Lamenefs 
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Lamenefs  likewife  proceeds  from  long 
and  continued  violent  exercife,  which  oc- 
cafions  too  great  a wade  of  the  fynovia  or 
oily  liquor  which  lubricates  the  joints; 
hence  they  become  ftiff,  and,  on  the  horfe’s 
moving,  make  a crackling  noife.  It  is 
likewife  produced  from  a variety  of  other 
caufes,  which  are  confined  to  the  hoofs, 
as  pricks  from  nails  in  fhoeing,  wounds  in 
the  hoofs  from  nails  picked  up  in  the 
ftreets,  glafs,  fharp  pointed  bones,  &c. 
which  penetrate  into  the  quick,  from  in- 
judicious fhoeing,  and  paring  the  hoofs  to 
excefs,  or  fuffering  them  to  grow  too  large 
and  long  at  the  toes,  by  which  the  feet 
grow  benumbed,  a partial  contraction  tak- 
ing place  at  the  coronet  and  heels,  or  a 
contraction  of  the  whole  hoof,  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  hoof- 
bound.  This  laft  difeafe  is  greatly  for- 
warded by  keeping  the  horfe’s  legs  and 
hoofs  too  hot  and  likewife  too  dry,  by 
means  of  a great  quantity  of  litter,  and, 
perhaps,  hot  dung  at  all  times  under  them. 

3 A The 
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The  practice  of  the  Arabians,  formerly 

i 

mentioned,  ought,  in  this  refpedt,  to  be 
adopted,  which  is,  wafhing  the  legs  of  their 
horfes  frequently  through  the  day  with  cold 
water;  and,  although  it  be  not  exprefsly 
mentioned  by  the  Count  de  Buffon,  from 
whom  the  paffage  alluded  to  is  quoted,  yet 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  hoofs,  at  the 
fame  time,  are  moiftened  by  the  water. 
This  kind  of  treatment  is  natural  to  horfes 
hoofs ; at  the  fame  time,  it  not  only  keeps 
the  legs  cool,  but  it  contributes  to  brace 
and  ftrengthen  the  mufcular  and  tendinous 
fibres,  and  prevents  fwellings,  &c.  in  them. 
How  differently  treated  are  the  Britifh  horfes 
in  this  refped  ? no  fuch  precautions  are  ever 
intentionally  ufed  to  them,  but  direddy  the 
contrary  ; it  may  literally  be  faid,  that  they 
are  compelled  at  all  times  (when  in  the 'lia- 
ble) to  hand  on  a hotbed  ; at  the  fame  time, 
their  hoofs  are  bailed  with  greafe,  oil,  tar, 
or  turpentine,  things  perfectly  foreign,  and 
of  a direct  oppofite  quality  to  the  intention 
of  applying  them;  by  which  means,  the 

generality 
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generality  of  fine  horfes,  that  are  much  kept 
in  ftables,  fooner  or  later,  become  cripples. 

Lamenefs  likewife  proceeds  from  corns, 
Tunning  thrufhes,  from  gravel  infmuating 
itfelf  between  the  fhoe  and  the  foie  of  the 
foot,  efpecially  in  weak  hoofs,  or  by  form- 
ing a lodgment  there,  it  at  laft  penetrates 
into  the  quick  which  is  called  graveling. 

There  is  likewife  another  kind  of  lame- 
nefs peculiar  to  the  hind-quarters,  and 
which  occafions  a fudden  jerking  of  the 
legs  upwards  on  moving ; by  fome  it  is 
called  firing-halt;  and  by  others  click- fpa- 
vin.  This  complaint  feems  to  be  a parti- 
cular affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  legs, 
which  caufes  this  kind  of  involuntary  mo- 
tion, for  which  no  certain  method  of  cure 
has  as  yet  been  difcovered. 

From  all  thefe,  and  a variety  of  other 
caufes,  lamenefs  is  produced,  the  true  feat 
of  which,  in  many  cafes,  cannot  be  difco- 
vered 
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vered  by  any  external  appearances;  hence, 
practitioners  ought  to  be  very  cautious  in 

giving  their  opinions  of  the  caufes  of 

\ 

Iamenefs,  before  they  pofitively  determine 
on  the  particular  feat  of  the  difeafe,  or  the 
caufe  which  produces  it,  without  their  hav- 
ing a fufficient  or  a vifible  proof  to  fup'port 
their  opinion,  and  be  enabled,  from  the 
nature  of  the  cafe,  to  prognofticate  the  e- 
vent,  or  the  fuccefs,  in  performing  the  cure; 
for  how  frequently  has  it  happened,  from 
want  of  this  precaution,  together  with  a 
too  fuperiicial  infpeClion  of  the  parts,  and 
too  hafty  a determination  as  to  the  feat  or 
caufe  of  Iamenefs,  that  applications  have 
been  made  to  the  found  parts,  whilft  the 
real  caufe  has  foon  afterwards  fhown  itfelf 
to  be  elfewhere,  perhaps  in  the  hoof,  to 
the  fhame  and  co.nfufion  of  the  practitioner. 
Therefore,  unlefs  the  caufe  of  a horfe’s 
Iamenefs  is  perfectly  evident,  it  will  be 
prudent  to  examine  at  all  times  the  foot 
of  the  lame  limb  firft  with  care  and  atten- 
tion; and,  if  it  fhould  (till  appear  doubt- 
ful, 

' 1 » 
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ful,  to  infpedt  it  next  day  a fecond  time, 
and  even  a third  time  may  be  needful,  ra- 
ther than  give  too  hafty  or  precipitate  a 
determination  with  relped  to  the  feat  of  a 
horfe’s  lamenefs ; for  the  foot  is  always  to 
be  fufpedted,  efpecially  after  a horfe  has 
been  new  fhoed,  or  has  had  his  fhoes  fatt- 
ened, or  when  the  fhoe  lies  too  flat,  and 
preflfes  upon  the  foie,  or  when  the  fhoe  is 
made  too  narrow  or  too  (trait  for  the  hoof, 
or  if  there  is  a corn  in  the  foot.  A horfe 
may  be  lame  from  a nail,  although  it  be 
not  drove  immediately  into  the  quick,  by 
its  thicknefs  prefling  on  the  foft  parts,  or 
from  its  being  bent  inwards  upon  the  quick, 
or,  when  drove  too  near,  it  will  raife  a 
fmall  portion  of  the  hoof,  its  own  breadth, 
and  force  it  upon  the  quick  ; and  this  laft 
caufe  is  the  reafon  why  horfes  are  a longer 
time  lame,  after  fuch  accidents,  than  when 
a nail  is  drove  immediately  into  the  quick. 
A wound  by  a nail  in  the  flefhy  part  of  the 
foot,  if  timeoufly  difcovered,  and  properly 
treated,  fuppurates  kindly,  and  foon  heals 

up; 
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up ; but  a thin  fplinter,  (as  mentioned  a- 
bovc),  when  railed  from  the  hoof  by  a nail, 
and  forced  on  the  quick,  has  more  lafting 
effe&s,  the  horfe  will  be  the  longer  lame  ; 
it  may  be  compared  to  a particle  of  fand 
or  gravel  in  a man’s  fhoe,  that  is  conftant- 
ly  pinching  him,  with  this  difference,  that, 
in  the  former,  it  cannot  be  fo  eafily  or  fo 
foon  removed. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent, that  no  certain  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  difeovering  the  true  feat  of  lame- 
nefs,  in  a horfe,  from  the  motion  of  the 
body ; notwithftanding,  a great  deal  has 
been  faid  on  this  fubjed,  by  fome  people 
who  have  pretended  to  this  difeovery  ; for, 
when  any  of  the  parts  which  are  neceflary 
to  the  motion  of  the  body  are  injured,  the 
adjacent  parts  will  be  affeded  more  or  lefs, 
and  thus,  by  a kind  of  fympathy,  the 
whole  limb,  & c.  will  be  affeded ; thus,  a 
prick  with  a nail  in  the  foot,  will  caufe  an 
inflammation  of  the  whole  leg;  the  fhoot- 

ing 
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jng  pains,  in  thefe  cafes,  may  affed  the 
mufcles  of  the  fhoulders,  fo  as  to  obftrud 
their  motion,  and,  upon  touching  or  pinch- 
ing thefe  parts,  the  horfe  will  flinch,  and 
fhow  a fenfe  of  pain  in  them,  and  a flift- 
nefs  in  moving  forward,  or  fidewife,  that 
will  be  very  apt  to  miflead  the  unwary, 
and  make  them  conclude  that  the  caufe  of 
lamenefs  is  centered  entirely  in  the  fhould- 
er,  when,  in  fad,  thefe  are  only  fymp- 
toms  which  proceed  from  the  (hooting 
pains  occafioned  by  the  nail  in  the  foot. 
There  are  few  people,  perhaps,  who 
have  not  experienced  fomething  like  this 

in  themfelves,  from  cuts,  pundures,  boils, 

% 

&c.  in  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  or  toes, 
which  frequently  occafion  the  molt  acute 
pains  in  the  arms  and  fhoulders,  &c. 

The  caution  above  mentioned  will  ap- 
pear If  ill  more  neceflhry,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  the  bony  excrefcences,  as  for- 
merly defcribed,  will  excite  the  molt  acute 
pains  whilft  they  are  growing,  by  their  ex- 
tending 
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tending  or  ftretching  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  bone,  and  which  is  always  at-- 
tended  more  or  lefs  with  fome  degree  of  in- 
flammation on  the  part,  although,  in  fome 
cafes,  their  fituation  cannot  be  perceived. 
And,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  reafon  from 
analogy,  the  pain  that  is  produced  from 
fplents,  fpavins,  &c.  in  horfes,  whilft  they 
are  growing,  may  be  compared,  in  fome 
degree,  to  the  pain  of  teething  in  childien, 
which  continues  till  fuch  time  as  the  peri- 
ofteum  or  membrane  which  cavers  the  jaw- 
bone is  divided  or  cut  by  thejfnew  tooth. 

I have  formerly  hinted  that  horfes  are 
likevwife  fubje£t  to  fpafms  in  the  mufcles, 
and  to  cramps,  &c.  the  real  feat  of  which, 
or  part  affected,  cannot  eafily  by  afcertain- 
ed  in  horfes  from  any  external  appearances ; 
but  our  own  experience  of  fome  of  the  like 
complaints,  and  deep^eated  pains,  will  in 
fome  meafure  make  us  fenfible  how  pain- 
ful fqch  complaints  may  likewife  be  in 

horfes, 

* * 


horfes,  and,  of  coitrfe,  when  they  are  put 
in  motion,  will  occafion  lamenefs. 

Another  caufe  of.-  lamenefs  ftill  remains 
to  be  taken  notice  of,  which  proceeds  from 
ill-made  faddles,  or  from  thole  that  are  not 
properly  fitted  to  the  back.  This  is  a con- 
ilderation  of  importance,  both  to  the  eafe 
of  the  horfe  and  the  rider’s  fafety ; for  it 
frequently  happens,  that  both  fuffer  from 
inattention  to  this  article;  for,  if  the  fad- 
dle-trees  are  t§p  wide,  and  the  faddle  with- 
out a crupper,  it  moves  too  far  forward, 
upon  the  lhoulder-blades;  by  which  means, 
the  weight  of  the  rider,  together  with  the 
points  of  the  faddle-trees,  confining  the 
motion  of  the  fhoulder-bones,  impedes  their 
aftion  ; this  caufes  the  horfe  to  ftumble,  and 
frequently  to  come  down  ; at  the  fame 
time,  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  fhouldet- 
bones,  mufcles,  &c.  are  crufhed  and  brui- 
fed  ; hence  large  fwellings  are  produced  on 
the  Ihoulders  or  withers,  which  terminate  in 
fidulous  ulcers, and  which, from  thelituatioh 

3 B of 
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of  the  parts,  are  very  difficult  to  cure,  un- 
it's they  are  cautioufly  and  judicioufly  ma- 
naged. The  other  extreme  of  having  too 
narrow  faddle- trees  ffiould  like  wife  be  care- 
fully guarded  againft,  as  they  bruife  the 
{kin,  &c.  and  occafion  thofe  hard  lumps 
called  fitfafts  or  warbles,  which  muft  be 
extirpated  with  the  knife,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, render  the  horfe’s  back  tender  for  a 

7>  ’ . 

long  time. 

A faddle  that  is  well  fitted  ffiould  prefs 
equally  on  every  part  of  the  back,  the  mid- 
dle or  ridge  of  the  fpine  excepted,  without 
touching,  preffing,  or  even  coming  near  the 
ffioulder-blades,  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  interrupted  in  their  motion ; the  fad- 
dle pannel  oppofite  to  the  hollows  that  are 
on  each  fide  of  the  fpine  ffiould  be  bol- 
flered  and  well  fitted  up  on  each  fide, 
which  will  prevent  it  from  moving  too  far 
forward  on  the  ffioulder-blades,  even  altho’ 
no  crupper  is  ufed. 
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I find,  that  what  I have  recommend- 
ed in  a former  treatife,  (on  Jhoeing  and 
difeafes  of  the  feet,  with  refpedt  to  the 
management  of  the  hoofs  of  horfes,)  has 
been  greatly  mifunderflood,  and  that  fe- 
veral  people  have  expected  cures  from  it, 
which  I never  promifed ; and,  upon  its 
not  fucceeding  to  their  wifhes,  have  con- 
demned the  pradlice  in  general.  Some 
have  had  boots  made  for  their  horfes  legs, 
which  they  filled  with  water,  in  order  to 
keep  them  cool  and  moift  at  all  times ; o- 
thers  have  had  the  pavement  in  the  flail 
taken  up  under  the  horfes  fore-feet,  in  or- 
der to  make  a hole,  which  they  filled  with 
clay  and  water ; and  all  this  with  a view 
to  reftore  foundnefs,  &c.  to  lame  and 
battered  horfes.  1 would  here  beg  leave  to 
obferve,  that,  although  I have  always  re- 
commended coolnefs  and  a certain  degree 
of  moifture,  as  mofl  natural  to  the  legs 
and  hoofs  of  horfes,  by  way  of  preventing 
difeafes  in  thefe  parts,  yet  I never  once 
faid  that  fuch  means  will  cure  difeafes  there, 

when 
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when  they  have  once  taken  place.  It  is 
very  obvious,  that  the  legs  and  hoofs  of 
horfes  in  a natural  ftate,  that  is,  running: 
at  grafs,  are  more  expofed  to  coolnefs  and 
moifture  than  to  the  oppofite  extreme  of 
heat;  when  kept  in  the  former  fituation, 
they  are  always  found  to  be  in  the  heft 
Hate  both  with  refped  to  the  quality  of  the 
hoofs,  firmnefs  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  legs,  and  foundnefs,  &c.  ; but,  when 
they  are  kept  too  hot,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  greafed  and  oiled,  the  pores  of  the 
hoof  are  (hut  up,  the  natural  perfpiration 
is  obPiruded  ; hence  they  become  parched, 
dry,  hard,  and  brittle,  and  greatly  difpofed 
to  contrad,  or  grow  narrow  in  their  di- 
menfions,  which  affed  the  foft  internal 
parts  within  the  hoof,  and  hence  produce 
lamenefs.  Befides,  great  heat,  as  I have 
formerly  obferved,  when  applied  to  the  legs 
and  hoofs,  occafions  an  accumulation  of 
blood  to  them ; hence  a fulnefs  and  diften- 
fion  of  the  veffels  within  the  hoofs,  and 
fwelling  in  the  legs.  On  the  contrary,  a 

moderate 
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moderate  degree  of  coolnefs,  repels  this 
fulnefs  of  the  veflels,  braces  the  mufcular 
fibres  of  the  legs,  <5cc.  which  keeps  them 
fine  and  clean  limbed,  and  free  from  any 
difpofition  to  fwelling,  &c. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

O .N 

BEATING  OR  ILL-TREATING 

HORSES. 


ELF-prefervation  is  natural  to  horfes 
as  well  as  to  other  animals ; they 
therefore  endeavour  to  avoid  or  fhun  every 
thing' that  to  them  has  the  appearance  of 
danger.  This  they  do  either  from  natural 
inftin£t,  from  what  may  be  called  in 
them  memory,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  ufe 
that  expreffion,  or  from  the  impreffion  of 
fear  or  pain  they  have  felt  on  former  oc- 
cafions,  when  particular  objects  prefent 

them- 
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themfelves  to  their  view,  or  on  hearing  cer- 
tain founds.  Thus  fear  of  pain  will  re- 
train a dog  from  taking  a piece  of  meat 
out  of  a man’s  hand,  if  he  has  been  beat 
on  a former  occafion  for  attempting  it.  A 
Uprightly  horfe  will  be  greatly  agitated  by 
fear  from  hearing  the  crack  of  a whip, 
or  upon  its  being  held  up  to  him,  becaufe 
he  has  luffered  pain  from  it  formerly. 

The  reafon  why  horfes  are  generally 
rendered  vicious,  is  mal-treatment  of  fome 
kind  or  other  on  their  being  firft  handled* 
and  in  the  breaking  ; the  effeds  of  which 
remain  longer  with  fome  than  with  others, 
according  to  their  tempers  or  difpofitions  ; 
for  they  poffefs  thefe  peculiarities  as  well 
as  mankind,  of  which  there  are  confider- 
able  variety,  and  which  are  not  necelfary 
here  to  particularize,  as  the  method  to  be 
obferved  with  them  in  general  is  the  fame. 
For  if  we  wiOi  to  have  them  docile  and 
tradable,  we  will  fucceed  much  better  by 
familiarity  and  careffes  and  gentle  ufage, 

than 
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than  by  force  and  chaflifement.  We 
ought,  in  this  refped,  to  take  a leflon  from 
the  Arabians,  whom  I had  occafion  former- 
ly to  quote,  and  whofe  horfes,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  are  remarkably  tradable  and  docile, 

and  from  whom  the  fined  horfes  in  Eu- 
rope are  defcended.  Buffon  fays,  in  vol. 
III.  page  368.  “ That  as  the  Arabs  live  in 
“ tents,  thefe  tents  ferve  them  likewife  for 
“ (tables.  The  mare  and  her  foal,  the 
“ hufband  and  his  wife  and  children,  deep 
“ together  promifcuoufly.  The  infants 
“ often  lie  on  the  body,  or  on  the  neck  of 
“ the  mare  or  foal,  without  receiving  any 
“ injury  from  thefe  animals,  which  feem 
“ afraid  to  move  for  fear  of  hurting  them. 
“ Thefe  mares  are  fo  accuftomed  to  fo- 
“ ciety,  that  they  fubmit  to  every  kind  of 
“ familiarity.  The  Arabs  never  beat  their 
“ mares,  but  treat  them  gently,  and  talk 
“ and  reafon  with  them.  They  are  fo 
“ careful  of  them  as  to  allow  them  always 
“ to  walk,  and  never  fpur  them,  unlefs  the 
“ occafion  be  very  urgent.  Hence,  when- 
“ ever  the  creatures  perceive  the  rider’s 
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heel  make  an  approach  to  their  Tides, 

they  inffantly  Tet  off  with  incredible 
“ fwiftnefs,  and  leap  hedges  and  ditches  as 
“ nimbly  as  flags.  If  their  rider  chances 
“ to  fall,  they  are  fo  well  trained,  that  they 
“ flop  fhort,  even  in  the  moft  rapid  gal- 
“ lop.” 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  tempers 
and  difpofitions  of  horfes  differ  as  much  as 
in  the  human  fpecies,  and  which  ought  to 
be  particularly  ftudied  and  attended  to  by 
thofe  who  go  about  them,  and  more  fo  in 
the  perfon  who  breaks  them,  whofe  pro- 
vince it  is  to  form  their  manners  and  dif- 
pofitions together  with  that  of  their  acti- 
ons ; at  the  fame  time  he  is  to  correct  them 
from  vicious  habits,  in  the  doing  of  which 
the  greatefl  caution  is  neceffary  : But 

chaftifement  with  feverity  is  always  to  be 
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avoided. 

J 

We  frequently  meet  with  horfes  who 
Jiave  been  ill  ufed  in  the  breaking,  that 

fear 
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fear  or  bogle  at  almoft  every  objed  they 
meet  with  bn  the  road.  This*  together 
with  other  caufes  formerly  mentioned,  may 
proceed  from  the  impreffion  of  fear,  oif 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  which  remains 
with  them  from  being  beat  on  fuch 
occafions,  or  on  feeing  fuch  obje&s  for- 
merly. The  animal,  for  ought  we  can 
fay,  knows  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but 
that  it  is  the  objed  he  fees  before  him 
that  inflids  the  punifhment  he  feels, 
or  apprehends  is  to  follow,  from  the  pre- 
fence of  fuch  an  objed  before  him,  and 
hence  endeavours  to  fly  from  or  to  fhun 
it.  Chaftifement,  in  fuch  cafes,  always  in- 
creafes  the  animal’s  fears,  and  makes  him 
worfe.  But  foothing  words,  and  ftroaking 
his  neck,  &c.  gently,  will  pacify  him,  and 
reconcile  him  to  the  objed  that  fears  him. 
He  fhould  likewife  be  buffered  to  Hand  ftill 
till  fuch  time  as  his  fear  abates  ; at  the 
fame  time  he  will  naturally  ufe  another  of 
his  ionfes  to  fatisfy  his  fears,  which  is  that  of 
hearing.  If  there  be  nothing  to  alarm  that 
fenfe,  his  fear  foon  fubfides.  The  conftant 

habit 
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habit  of  gentle  ufage  towards  horfes,  efpe- 
cially  on  fuch  occafions,  will  banifh  this  ti- 
midity entirely  from  them.  It  is  the  fame 
with  horfes  in  a variety  of  other  refpedts  : 
Thus  a Uprightly  horfe,  once  ill  ufed,  on  his 
being  firft  fhoed,  will  be  afraid  of  a farrier 
ever  afterwards  ; and  the  fight  of  a fmith’s 
forge  will  always  put  him  in  a tremor. 

The  fenfe  of  hearing  is  very  acute  in 
horfes.  I have  known  many  of  them  dif- 
tinguifh  when  the  farrier  was  prefent,  who 
fhoed  them,  and  fhow  all  the  fymptoms  of 
fear  on  hearing  his  voice  only.  It  will 
therefore  be  the  intereft  of  every  farrier  to 
avoid  or  to  prevent  the  ufing  or  treating 
horfes  ill  on  their  firft  being  fhoed  ; for, 
although  he  fhould  have  a little  extra 
trouble  on  thefe  occafions,  (and  which  he 
ought  to  be  paid  for)  it  is  of  no  confidera- 
tion  when  compared  to  the  conftant  trouble 
and  danger  in  fhoeing  fuch  horfes  after- 
wards. 


As 
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As  horfes  thus  readily  know  the  voice  of 
individuals,  they  foon  learn  to  diftinguifh. 
the  tone  of  Toothing,  or  that  of  anger,  in 
every  language  where  they  happen  to  be 
fituated  ; and  it  will  be  found,  that  where 
horfes  are  accuftomed  to  be  direded  by  the 
ear,  that  is,  by  words  fpoken  familiarly  to 
them,  that  they  are  by  far  more  tradable  and 
pliant  than  where  the  whip  is  always  ufed. 

i 

The  obfervation  with  refped  to  horfes 

that  fear  or  bogle  at  objeds  on  the  road, 

* 

ought  particularly  to  be  attended  to,  as  it 
is  frequently  followed  with  fatal  confe- 
quences  to  their  riders,  and  is  fometimes 
hurtful  to  themfelves,  as  the  fudden  or  vio- 
lent exertions  made  on  thefe  occafions  have 
fometimes  produced  incurable  lamenefs. 

I would  likewife  offer  one  advice  to 
fuch  as  are  bad  riders,  or  who  are  not 
much  accuftomed  to  it,  which  is,  never 
to  wear  lpurs,  for  this  reafon,  as  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  proper  method 
of  fitting  in  the  faddle.  They  grafp  the 

horfes 
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horfe  s Tides  and  belly  tight  with  their  legs 
and  heels  ; at  the  fame  time  they  turn  out 
their  toes.  From  this  pohtion,  the  fpurs, 
at  every  jolt  of  the  horfe,  are  forced  into 
his  Tides.  Hence  the  horfe  will,  as  he  has 
been  taught,  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  Tpeed,  and  run  off  with  his  rider.  The 
horfe,  at  the  Tame  time,  will  naturally 
bound  and  kick,  till  he  frees  himfelf  from 
the  fpurs  that  To  cruelly  torment  him. 

It  is  much  the  fame  with  timorous  riders 
on  the  apprehenfion  of  any  danger.  They 
may  be  faid  to  communicate  the  impreffion 
of  fear  to  the  horfe  by  their  fuddenly  grafp- 
ing  his  Tides  with  their  legs  and  heels,  in 
order  to  keep  themfelves  firmly  feated  in  the 
faddle.  The  horfe,  naturally  expe&ing 
the  fpurs,  immediately  fets  off  at  full  fpeed. 

Many  horfes,  from  a variety  of  caufes, 
are  apt  to  trip  and  humble  when  travelling 
on  the  road.  The  whip  and  fpurs  are  too 

frequently  applied  by  way  of  chaftifing 

them 
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them  for  this  fault.  Hence  thefe  horfes,  who 
are  much  addidted  to  tripping  or  Rumbling, 
foon  become  lenfible  of  what  they  are  to 
expedt  from  a repetition  of  this  blunder  ; 
which  no  fooner  happens,  than,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  punifhment  they  dread,  they 
exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoR  of  their 
power  to  recover  their  feet,  and  fuddenly 
fpring  forwards  or  fideways,  to  the  great 
danger  of  unhorfing  the  rider.  It  likewife 
frequently  happens,  that  in  their  attempts 
to  recover  themfelves  from  the  RrR  Rumble, 
that  through  fear,  &c.  they  often  fail  in 
their  endeavours,  and  tumble  headlong. 

I have  hinted  above,  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  caufes  which  contribute  to  make 
even  the  fureR  footed  horfe  trip  and 
Rumble  at  times  ; and,  in  the  cafes  of 
others,  which,  when  duly  confdered, 
ought  to  fcreen  them  from  chaRifement 
they  do  not  merit. 


It 
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It  has  been  frequently  hinted,  that  if  a 
faddle  comes  too  far  forward  on  the  fhoul- 
ders»  that  this  circumftance,  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  rider,  prevents  the  free  ac- 
tion of  the  fhoulder- blades,  of  courfe  the 
horfe  mud  unavoidably  trip  and  ftumble. 
Every  thing  about  the  feet  that  makes  the 
horfe  go  uneafy  will  likewife  operate  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  effect  as  weak  hoofs,  whether 
naturally  fo,  or  occafioned  by  bad  manage- 
ment. Too  ftrait,  or  too  heavy,  thick,  ill- 
formed  fhoes,  the  nails  drove  too  near  the 
quick,  difeafes  in  the  feet,  as  corns,  running 
thrufhes,  hoof-bound,  cracks  in  the  heels, 
&c.  to  which  may  be  added  the  buffering 
the  hoofs  to  grow  too  long  toward  the  toe, 
by  which  means  the  horfe’s  toe  ftrikes  the 
ground  before  he  has  made  a full  ftep, 
whether  in  walking  or  trotting,  of  courfe 
he  will  trip  and  (trike  the  (tones  that  lies 
in  his  way,  and  drive  the  looie  ones  in 
every  direction  around  him. 


Horfes 
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Horfes  likewife  humble  from  debility  or 

r / 

weaknefs;  this  may  either  proceed  from  a 
natural  weaknefs  of  body,  or  from  fatigue, or 
when  overloaded  by  too  heavy  a rider  in 
proportion  to  their  hrength,  or  faintnefs 
from  low  diet,  or  poor  keeping ; and  I 
have  frequently  remarked  of  hearing  more 
complaints  of  horfes  humbling  about  the 
end  of  autumn,  than  at  any  other  feafon 
of  the  year,  which  I have  always  attributed 
to  the  natural  weaknefs  which  prevails  in 
their  bodies  at  that  period,  when  they  are 
moulting,  and  more  efpecially  in  thofe 
horfes  who  are  kept  on  low  poor  feeding, 
which  adds  to  it. 
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TRIMMING  HORSES  EARS. 


>JY  obfervations  on  this  head  will  be 


thought  fupeifluous  and  trifling  by 
many  people,  who  think  this  operation 
not  only  ornamental,  but  ufefui  and  even 
neceflary  to  horfes.  But  as  the  plan  I have 
adopted,  which  is  to  treat  on  whatever  is 
hurtful  or  beneficial  to  horfes,  I hope  that 
will  apologize  for  the  obfervations  I am 
about  to  make. 

The  ears  of  horfes,  like  other  animals, 
are  covered  on  the  infide  with  a fhort 

down, 
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^wn,  intermixed  with  long  hairs,  which 
hne  the  external  cavity  cf  the  ear  ; the  ufe 
of  which  Teems  defigned  by  nature  to  pre- 
vent harih  founds  from  making  too  great 
an  ,mPreffi°n  Upon  the  brain,  and  likewife 

to  prevent  the  cold  air,  rain,  duft,  flies,  &c. 

;from  annoying  the  internal  ear. 

The  mfans  commonly  ufed  to  remove 
this  down,  &c.  is  by  the  fciffars,  the  flame 
of  a candle,  or  that  of  a burning  torch, 
-ooth  the  latter  are  cruel  and  barbarous, 
and  c a life  a deal  of  pain  to  the  animal, 
not  only  from  the  blifters  that  fometimes 
lile  on  the  ears  after  this  manner  of  fingine 
1 nem,  kut  likewife  from  the  means  that  are 
med  to  make  horfes  hand  with  patience  to 
undergo  the  operation,  that  is  a twitch  * 
on  the  nofe  ; and  perhaps  if  he  is  trouble- 
fome  to  the  operator,  one  put  on  the  other 
ear. 


It 


* An  inftrument  that  fqueczes  the  nofe. 
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It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  horfes  are  very 
much  guided  or  directed  by  the  fenfe  of 
hearing.  This  is  obvious  in  thofe  that 
hear  diftin&ly,  (for  many  of  them,  parti- 
cularly the  fineft  kind,  as  they  only  are 

liable  to  this  kind  of  treatment,  have  the 

\ 

fenfe  of  hearing  confiderably  blunted,  if  not 
rendered  quite  deaf  from  the  above  opera- 
tion,) from  the  motion  of  their  ears,  and 
the  direction  they  give  them  to  whatever 
quarter  any  founds  come  from,  the  at-  > 
tention  they  pay  to  what  pafles  around 
them,  or  to  what  is  fpoke  to  them. 

As  this  operation  is  generally  firft  per- 
formed on  young  horfes  at  the  time  they 
are  breaking,  it  is  the  more  hurtful,  as  the 
uncommon  founds,  which  are  entirely  new 
to  them,  and  to  which  they  are  then  more 
expofed  on  the  road  or  in  ftreets,  muft 
make  the  greater  imprelfion  on  the  fenfe 
^of  hearing  ; fuch  as  the  rattling  of  car- 
riages, drums,  &c.  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  above  caufe  only  that  many 

horfes 
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Jiorfes  are  timorous  to  approach,  or  to  pafs 
carriages,  and  remain  fo  ever  afterwards. 

Another  difadvantage  which  attends  this 
operation  upon  the  earsof  horfes,  is, that  they 
will  not  go  on  chearfully,  when  travelling,  in 
oppofition  to  the  wind,  more  efpecially  if  it 
rains;  for  as  the  windand  raingetsfreeaccefs 
into  the  ears,  they  are  continually  fhaking 
their  heads  and  endeavouring  to  turn  from 
it ; and  thofe  who  are  of  a more  impatient 
temper,  will  wheel  fuddenly  round,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  what  gives  them  fo  much  un- 
eafinefs.  They  are  then  faid  to  be  reftive  ; 
the  whip  and  fpurs  are  applied  by  way  of 
chaftifement  for  a fuppofed  fault  only. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious, that,  from  the  conftant  practice  of 
taking  away  the  natural  covering  from  the 
infide  of  the  ears,  that  the  internal  ear  muft 
be  expofed  to  be  confiderably  injured, 
particularly  from  cold,  duft,  & c.  which 
blunts  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  and  perhaps 

caufes 
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caufes  deafnefs  ; for  it  is  obferved  in  thofe 
horfes  who  have  been  much  ufed  to  this 
treatment,  that  they  lofe  that  lively,  adtive 
motion  of  the  ears,  and  appear  dull  and  in- 
attentive to  what  pafies  around  them,  and 
even  to  the  voice  of  their  keeper. 

I 

What  has  been  juft  now  obferved  with 
refpedf  to  the  trimming  the  infide  of  horfes 
ears,  may  be  applied  to  the  practice  of 
cropping,  or  rather  cutting  horfes  ears,  al- 
moft  clofs  to  the  fcull,  as  it  produces  the 
fame  effedts  on  the  fenfe  of  hearing  ; be- 
fides  another  difad  vantage  attending  it, 
which  is  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a collar 
or  bridle  on  their  heads. 
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FRICTION,  OR  DRESSING 
HORSES. 
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1HAVE  hitherto  mentioned  curryingj 
drefiing,  and  cleaning  of  horfes,  in  at 
curfory  manner.  In  this  place  it  will  be 
proper  to  enlarge  more  fully  on  the  advan- 
tages that  arife  from  it. — As  exercife  a£ts 
as  an  afliftant  to  the  heart  in  promoting  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids,  in  like  manner 
fri&ion,  oil  the  furface  of  the  body,  by 
means  of  the  curry  comb  and  brufh,  con- 
tributes to  forward  the  circulating  fluids 
there,  and  promotes  that  infenfible  perfpi- 
ration  through  the  cdticular  pores  of  the 
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Itin,  which  is  fo  conducive  to  the  health 
of  horfes. 

The  general  intention  of  currying  and 
brufhing  horfes  that  are  kept  in  ftables,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  manner  of  per- 
forming it,  is  with  a view  only  of  taking 
away  the  duft  and  dirt  that  may  be  collect- 
ed on  the  hair.  But,  when  confidered  in 
a more  extenfive  point  of  view,  it  will  be 
found,  when  properly  performed,  to  be  a 
very  beneficial  operation  to  horfes,  as  they 
naturally  perfpire  much  through  the  pores 
of  the  fkin.  When  this  operation  is  ne- 
glected, or  flightly  performed,  the  perfpi- 
rable  matter  hardens  in  the  pores,  it  re- 
mains lodged  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a whitifh  or  brownifh 
duft,  and  fometimes  like  fmall  fcales,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  creates  an  itching ; the 
fkin,  at  the  fame  time,  generally  appears 
dry  and  hard,  the  hair  flares  or  ftands  on 
end,  (in  place  of  lying  fmooth  and  fhining), 

which 
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which  always  denotes  a conftridion  of  the 
cuticular  pores  of  the  fkin. 

Van  Swieten,  in  his  commentaries,  ob- 
ferves  on  friction  to  the  human  body, 
“ Which*,”  he  fays,  “ is  in  a manner  the 
“ alternate  preffucr.  and  relaxation  of  the 
“ parts  of  the  body,  gentle  fridion  prefles 
“ the  veins  only,  whereas  a ftronger  prefles 
“ alfo  the  arteries.  By  prefling  the  veins, 
“ it  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  venal 
“ blood  towards  the  heart ; and,  by  this 
“ means,  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  quick- 
“ ened,  and,  of  courfe,  the  blood  is  pro- 
“ pelled  with  a greater  velocity  through 
“ all  the  veflels.  The  vital  powers  may  be 
increafed  therefore  by  fridion  to  any  de- 
“ gree,  without  any  foreign  addition  to 
“ the  body ; for  a burning  fever  may  be 
“ kindled  by  fridion  in  the  coldeft  hydro- 
“ pical  perfon.  In  thofe  bodies  where 
“ none  of  the  vifcera  deflined  to  form  the 

41  chyle, 

* Vol.  I.  P.  67. 
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“ chyle,  difcharge  their  office  through  a 
t(  ftate  of  inactivity,  the  rubbing  the  abdo- 
f‘  men  with  coarfe  woolen  cloths  in  a morn- 

“ ing  fading,  has  wrought  wonderful  ef- 

* • • - * ♦ , ••  • ✓ 

“ feCts.  And,  for  this  reafon,  the  ancients 
6<  fet  a high  value  upon  frictions,  both  as 
“ a prefervative  of  health,  and  ferviceable 
cc  in  the  cure  of  many  difeafes.”  The 
fame  author  farther  obferves,  that  “ if  a 
£t  horfe  be  fuffered  to  hand  in  the  (table 
“ without  dreffing,  in  a few  days  he  will 
c{  become  ufelefs  * ; but,  if  his  {kin  be 
“ curried  daily  with  an  iron  comb,  and 
rubbed  with  a brufh,  he  will  continue 
“ aCtive  for  many  years.”  And,  in  page 
376.  he  obferves  the  great  ufe  of  frictions 
in  refolving  obftruCtions : “ I have  feen,” 
fays  he,  “ an  indurated  parotid  gland,  af- 
“ ter  many  very  good  applications  have 
“ failed,  refolved  by  being  well  rubbed 
“ with  woollen  cloths  for  an  hour  together, 
“ twice  a-day,  after  having  been  expofed 
**  to  the  vapour  of  warm  water  and  vine- 

pr. 

He  probably  means  unfit  for  active  exercifes. 
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f(  gar.  The  like  alfo  has  been  feen  in  the 
“ glands  of  the  neck,  when  they  have  been 
“ ftrumousv” 

Columella  like  wife  obferves,  that  “ * the 

\ 

“ bodies  of  cattle  ought  to  be  rubbed  down 
t£  daily,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  men  ; and 
“ oftentimes  it  does  them  more  good  to 
“ have  their  backs  well  rubbed  down,  than 
“ their  bellies  filled  with  large  quantities  of 
ct  provender.’" 

It  was  cuftomary  with  the  ancients  to 
advife  the  ufe  of  baths  and  fridions,  after 
long. journeys,  to  the  human  body  ; and 
this  cuftom  ftill  prevails  in  Afia. 

From  what  has  been  obferved  on  fridion 
or  rubbing  to  the  human  body,  it  will  be 
evident  how  much  benefit  may  be  derived 
to  horfes  from  good  rubbing  and  dreffing,  as 
frequently  as  pofiible ; but  more  efpecially 
when  they  are  cold  and  chilly,  after  being 

over- 

w De  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  vi.  cap.  30.  p.  597. 
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over-heated,  or  from  being  fuffered  to  (land 
in  the  cold  air,  tied  at  the  ftable-door ; 
friction  becomes  then  the  more  neceflary, 
as  it  produces  a gentle  heat  and  warmth  all 
over  the  lurface  of  the  body,  and  prevents 
ftagnation  of  the  fluids  in  the  veflels  on  the 
furface,  and  promotes  a free  perfpiration 
through  the  cutaneous  pores  of  the  fkin. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  advantages  that 
may  be  derived  to  horfes  when  in  health  by 
fridion,  or  rubbing  their  bodies,  yet  there 
are  cafes  of  difeafe  in  which  it  may  prove 
hurtful  on  certain  parts,  as  in  fwellings  of 
the  legs,  attended  with  inflammation,  where 
rubbing  with  the  hands  is  frequently  re- 
commended, or  when  there  is  a difcharge 
of  fharp  ichorous  matter  from  the  pores, 
or  in  cracks  in  the  heels,  attended  with 
great  pain,  or  in  wounds  or  pundures; 
as  all  thefe  cafes  are  attended  with  more  or 
lefs  inflammation,  fridion  then  proves  hurt- 
ful on  thefe  parts  ; as  the  heat  there  is  al- 
ready confiderable,  fridion  will  add  to  it, 

and, 
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•and,  of  courfe,  increafe  the  diforder ; be- 
fides,  as  the  veflfels,  in  fuch  cafes,  are  too 
full  and  diltended  with  blood,  the  force 
that  is  applied  in  rubbing  the  legs  renders 
them  liable  to  be  ruptured. 

Wafhing  horfes  with  cold  water,  in  order 
to  clean  them,  by  throwing  whole  pailfuls 
on  their  bodies  when  they  are  over-heated, 
immediately  after  polling,  &c.  which,  I 
am  informed,  is  now  become  falhionable 
on  the  poll  roads ; and,  it  is  faid,  that  no 
bad  confequences  follow  from  it,  of  which 
I have  great  doubt.  If  they  are  well  rubbed 
down  immediately  after  fuch  exercifes, 
there  is  no  need  for  wafhing  them  with 
cold  water,  and  then  rubbing  them  after- 
wards, as  the  latter  operation  is  fufficient 
to  clean  them,  without  running  any  hazard 
of  wafhing  them  with  cold  water,  as  cool- 
ing the  body  too  fuddenly  always  con- 
ftringes  and  fhuts  up  the  cuticular  pores, 
and  prevents  that  perfpiration  which  is 
found  fo  elfentially  necelfary  for  promoting 

the 
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the  health  of  men,  and  of  thofe  animals 
"who  perfpire  through  the  pores  of  the 
fkin ; and,  it  is  probable,  that  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  immediate  bad  confe- 
quences  following  from  this  manner  of 
treatment,  is,  that  fuch  horfes  are  very  foon 
afterwards  put  to  active  exercifes  again  by 
pofting,  8cc.  by  which  the  ftrong  perfpira- 
tion  they  are  fo  foon  put  into  carries  off  the 
bad  confequences  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  it ; for  not  only  daily  expe- 
rience, (the  fingle  inftance  of  the  prefent 
practice  above  mentioned  excepted),  but  the 
experience  of  paft  ages  have  demonftrated 
the  bad  confequences  that  commonly  fol- 
low from  the  too  fudden  application  of  cold, 
whether  it  be  water  or  air,  to  the  human 
or  animal  body,  when  over-heated;  for,  al- 
though the  conftitution  of  the  animal  body 
be  fuch,  that  at  times  it  can  withstand  ma- 
ny fbocks,  alterations,  and  irregularities, 
yet  prudence  points  out  the  danger  that 
may  follow,  and  which  ought  at  all  times 
to  be  avoided.  No  doubt  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  general  rules,  and,  in  this  in- 

ftance 
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fiance  of  wafhing  horfes,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  as  too  fudden  tranfitions  can- 
not fail,  in  certain  circumftances,  or  habit 
of  body,  to  produce  fome  kind  or  degree 
of  dil'order  in  the  conflitution,  when  difeafe 
will  be  the  confequence  ; inftances  of  which 
will  readily  occur  to  every  one,  where 
both  men  and  horfes  have  undergone  very 
fudden  tranfitions  from  cold  to  heat,  and 
from  heat  to  cold,  where  fome  have  efcaped 
any  bad  confequences  from  it,  whilft,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  has  proved  fatal  to  o- 

i 

thers ; hence,  therefore.;  it  will  be  prudent 
to  avoid  the  wafhing  of  horfes,  when  they 
are  over-heated,  with  cold  water,  more  e- 
fpecially  in  cold  chilly  weather,  as  it  an- 
fwers  no  good  purpofe,  and  in  which  there 
is  danger  to  he  apprehended.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  wafhing  the  dirt  off  horfes  legs, 
belly,  and  thighs,  with  cold  water,  imme- 
diately after  they  have  performed  a flage  and 
have  been  over-heated,  fhould  likewife  be 
avoided  till  they  are  cool,  well  rubbed  af- 
terwards, and  thoroughly  dry  ; but  which 
is  very  feldom  put  in  practice. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

• • 

ON  THE 


MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES 
WHEN  TRAVELLING, 

TH  E frequent  applications  that  have 
been  made  to  me  for  directions  con- 
cerning the  management  of  horfes,  previ- 
ous to,  or  when  on  a journey,  induces  me 
to  give  my  readers  a few  fhort  obfervations 
on  that  fubjeCt. 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that, 
when  a horfe  is  intended  for  a journey  of 
any  length,  and  the  profpeCt  of  continuing 
it  for  fome  time,  that  he  be  properly  pre* 
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pared  for  it,  by  good  feeding*  and  that 
he  has  been  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
regular  and  daily  exercife ; for,  without 
a due  proportion  of  the  latter,  no  horfe  can 
be  in  a proper  condition  for  travelling,  or 
undergoing  any  fatigue,  without  danger  of 
being  laid  up  by  fome  acute  difeafe ; for 
which  reafon,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  a 
horfe  which  is  too  fat,  or  full  of  flefh,  or 
that  has  been  kept  long  on  loft  feeding, 
or  newly  from  the  hands  of  a dealer,  or 
running  late  at  grafs,  or  that  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  Hand  much  at  reft  in  the  liable, 
or  thofe  that  are  too  low  of  flelh,  and  are 
wore  out  or  exhaufted  by  former  fatigue, 
from  difeafe,  or  from  old  age,  are  unfit  for 
this  purpofe  ; neither  are  too  young  horfes 
fit  for  a journey,  efpecially  when  about  call- 
ing their  foal  teeth,  or  before  their  ftrength 
is  confirmed,  and  their  bodies  feafoned  by 
the  habit  of  labour  or  exercifes.  On  the 
other  hand,  a horfe  that  is  rather  meagre 
than  fat,  and  whofe  flefh  is  firm  from  good 
feeding,  and  in  the  habitual  pra&ice  of  un- 
r • r dergoing 
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dergoing  a&ive  exercifes  or  labour,  has  al- 
ways the  beft  chance  of  performing  a long 
journey  with  eafe  to  himfelf,  and  with  fa- 
tisfa&ion  to  his  owner. 

For  the  eafe  of  the  horfe,  and  fafety  of 
the  rider,  it  is  proper  to  attend  particularly 
to  the  faddle,  that  it  lie  the  horfe’s  back 
properly,  that  is,  it  mull;  neither  be  too 
wide  in  the  trees,  to  come  forward  on  the 
{houlder-  blades,  nor  too  narrow,  fo  as  to 
pinch  and  break  off  or  bruife  the  fkin  ; and 
that  the  bolftering  or  fluffing  in  the  pannel 
is  adapted  to  the  hollow  fpaces  on  each  fide 
of  the  fpine  or  ridge  of  the  back ; that  it 
lie  fmooth  and  equal  on  every  part,  the 
fpine  excepted,  which  it  ought  not  to  touch 
or  come  near  in  the  leaft,  neither  on  the 
fore  or  back  part.  If  it  is  thus  properly 
fitted,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  a crup- 
per, unlefs  it  may  be  the  choice  of  the  ri- 
der. The  rider  muft  likewife  take  notice, 
when  on  the  road,  that  the  fluffing  in  the 
fiddle  pannel  does  not  become  too  thin, 

which 
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which  it  will  be  apt  to  do,  and,  if  needful* 
to  have  it  repaired. 

Before  a horfe  fets  out  on  a journey,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  have  him  {hoed  fome 
days  before  hand*  in  cafe  any  accident 
fhould  happen  by  driving  the  nails  too 
near,  &c.  There  is  another  advantage  at- 
tending this  caution,  which  is,  the  {hoes 
become  firmer  feated  on  the  hoofs,  and  the 
clenches  and  nails  rufted,  which  contributes 
greatly  to  keep  them  firm  in  their  place. 
If  the  horfe  goes  too  near,  fo  as  to  cut  his 
legs,  either  before  or  behind,  that  mull  be 
provided  againft  in  the  fhoeing. 

It  is  cuftomary  to  water  horfes  in  the 
morning,  before  they  are  fed ; but  it  will 
be  found  of  more  advantage  to  water  them 
after  feeding,  as  it  then  more  properly  di- 
lutes the  food  that  is  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach;  at  the  fame  time  it  waihes  the  mouth 

t 

and  throat,  and'  prevents  or  reftrains  the 
too  fudden  return  of  thirft  or  defire  for  wa- 
ter,' 
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ter,  which  occafions  an  inclination  in  horfes 
of  flopping  at  every  rivulet  that  comes  in 
their  way  on  the  road.  But,  as  horfes  that 
ftand  in  a warm  (table  thro’  the  night,  and, 
perhaps,  feeding  greedily  on  hay,  are  dif- 
pofed  to  drink  too  much  water,  when  led 
to  a watering  trough,  it  will  be  proper  to 
prevent  them  from  drinking  too  much,  by 
giving  them  water  in  a pail  by  meafure;  a- 
bout  half  a pailful  at  once  will  be  fufficient. 
On  their  firft  fetting  out  on  the  road,  they 
ought  not  to  be  too  fuddenly  hurried  on, 
as  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  then  too 
full ; as  this  fulnefs  goes  oft',  they  will  na- 
turally mend  their  paces  of  themfelves ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  ftage,  their  motion 
may  be  reftrained  by  degrees,  and  brought 
in  as  cool  as  poflible ; after  they  are  tho- 
roughly cool  and  well  drefled,  they  (hould 
then  be  fed  and  watered  as  above.  The 
fame  rules  may  be  obferved  at  the  end  of 
every  ftage.  At  night,  their  legs,  below 
the  knee,  and  the  hoofs,  may  be  walhed 
with  water,  and  well  rubbed  afterwards, 

till 
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till  the  legs  are  thoroughly  dry,  when  they 
may  be  fed  and  indulged  with  more  water 
given  them  at  once  than  they  have  had 
through  the  day.  It  ought  always  to  be 
obferved,  that,  when  horfes  come  to  the 
end  of  a ftage,  if  they  are  very  warm, 
that  they  be  walked  about  gently  till  they 
cool  gradually;  and  never  to  walh  their 
legs,  or  any  part  of  their  bodies,  till 
they  are  cool.  In  hot  weather,  when 
the  roads  are  dry  and  dufty,  the  wafhing 
of  horfes  legs  proves  very  refrelhing ; when 
the  roads  are  dirty  and  wet,  it  is  the  rea- 
died method  of  cleaning  them,  but  they 
ought  always  to  be  well  rubbed  afterwards. 

It  may  be  needful  to  remind  young  tra- 
vellers, that  they  have  their  horfes  fhoes 
infpe&ed  at  every  ftage,  and,  whatever  is 
amifs  about  them,  or  the  clenches  of  the 
nails,  re&ified  ; likewife  to  obferve  that  th.e 
faddle  has  kept  its  proper  place,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  injuring  the  back  or  co- 
ming forward  on  the  fhoulder-blades. 


It 
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It  frequently  happens,  that  the  fkirt  of 
horfes  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to 
perform  long  journeys  becomes  fcalded  by 
the  friction  of  the.  girths,  and  likewife  on 
the  under  part  of  the  breaft,  between  the 
fore  legs,  where  the  fkin  is  loofe  and  full 
of  wrinkles;  this  proceeds  entirely  from 
negled,  in  not  cleaning  the  fand  and  dirt 
from  thefe  parts,  but  fuffering  it  to  cloat 
amongft  the  hair,  it  collects  in  lumps,  and, 
by  the  continued  fri&ion  in  the  horfe’s 
moving,  it  produces  the  above  effect,  which 
is  attended  with  pain  to  the  animal,  and 
caufes  a contra&ed  ftep  in  his  going  ; and 
when  it  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  proper 
time,  the  parts  become  inflamed  and  fwell- 
ed,  which  proves  a great  hindrance  to  the 
horfe’s  travelling ; when  the  hair  is  fretted 
off  by  the  girths,  they  fhould  be  walhed 
clean  from  the  fand  and  dirt,  and  dried 
‘thoroughly  before  a fire,  after  the  horfe  is 
done  up  for  the  night ; at  the  fame  time, 
it  will  be  proper  to  caufe  the  fand  and  gra- 
vel to  be  picked  out  from  below  the  Ihoes> 
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and  to  wadi  out  the  fmaller  particles  of 
fand  that  are  apt  to  lo  ge  there,  as  in  weak 
hoofs  it  frequently  occafions  lamenefs.  One 
great  advantage  that  arifes  to  the  boors  from 
being  frequently  wafhed  and  moidened 
with  water,  efpecially  in  dry  warm  weather 
is,  that  it  keeps  them  cool,  a (late  which  is 
mod  natural  to  them,  and  which  is  much 
more  beneficial  than  all  the  flopping  and 
greafing  that  at  prefent  is  fo  much  in  ufe. 
But,  as  this  fimple  procefs  of  wafhing  the 
hoofs  with  w^ater  oniy,diminifhes  the  oftler’s 
fees,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  creates  more 
labour  and  trouble,  he  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  a fufferer  ; the  owner  will,  in  the  end, 
be  a gainer  by  the  exchange. 

It  is  likewife  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
faddle  girths  be  not  drawn  too  tight,  efpe- 
ci^lly  on  the  belly;  if  the  fore  or  point 
girths  on  the  bread  be  drawn  tolerably  tight,' 
that  will  be  diffident  of  itfelf,  if  the  faddle 
fits  properly  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The 
girths  on  the  belly,  however  tight  they 

may 
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may  be  drawn,  foon  flacken  as  the  bowels 
empty,  and  they  only  ferve  to  give  pain  to 
the  animal,  by  confining  the  vifcera,  and 
occafion  a difficulty  of  breathing  on  the 
horfe’s  firft  fetting  out,  when  the  belly  is 
diftended  with  food  ; befides,  in  round 
barrelled  or  round  bellied  horfes,  efpecially 
if  the  belly  is  big,  the  back-girths,  the  tighter 
they  are  drawn,  contribute  to  puffi  the  lad- 
die forwards  on  the  (boulders,  in  fpite  of 
every  means  that  can  be  devifed  to  keep  it 
in  its  proper  place. 

Road' horfes,  on  long  ftages,  at  any  bait- 
ing place,  about  the  middle  of  the  ftage, 
(hould  get  a little  oatmeal  mixed  in  about 
half  a pail  of  water,  to  refreffi  them  ; this 
not  only  quenches  their  third,  by  waffiing 
their  mouths,  &c.  when  the  roads  are  dufty, 
but  it  invigorates  them  to  perform  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ftage  ; the  oatmeal  prevents 
any  bad  confequences  that  might  arife  to 
them  from  giving  cold  water  when  they  are 

heated, 
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heated,  efpecially  in  fuch  a fmall  quantity 
at  once. 

It  frequently  happens  on  bye-roads,  or 
little  frequented  inns,  and  baiting  places, 
efpecially  towards  the  end  of  harveft,  that 
horfes  are  fed  with  green  oats  in  the  fheaf, 
newly  taken  from  the  field,  from  want  of 
other  feeding ; this  is  extremely  hurtful  to 
them,  as  it  occafions  faintifhnefs,  &c.  and 
frequently  produces  a diarrhoea  or  fcour- 
ing,  attended  with  great  weaknefs.  If  pofi- 
fible,  in  fuch  fituations,  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  get  oatmeal  for  them,  and  mix  it 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  water,  only  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  moiften  the  meal, 
fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  blowing  away  by 
their  breath  in  feeding : It  would  be  the 
means  of  faving  the  life  of  many  a good 
horfe,  that  otherwife  falls  a facrifice  in  fuch 
cafes  from  this  kind  of  green  feeding. 
When  the  oats  are  too  new  and  foftifh, 
oatmeal  fhould  always  be  got  for  them,  if 
poffible,  in  their  ftead,  and  given  as  above 

directed. 
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direded.  Bread,  of  different  kinds,  is  like- 
wife  a good  fuhftitute  in  place  of  new 
or  bad  grain,  efpecially  the  coarfe  wheaten 
bread,  formerly  fo  much  ufed  to  hoifes, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  hoife-bread. 
But,  whatever  kind  can  be  got,  if  they  will 
not  eat  it  by  itfelf,  it  may  be  rubbed  down 
between  the  hands,  or  beat  in  a trough, 
and  mixed  with  oatmeal,  this  will  make 
very  good  feeding  for  horfes,  and  which 
moft  of  them  will  eat.  A little  extra  trou- 
ble and  care,  in  fuch  cafes,  ought  not  to  be 
grudged  for  the  benefit  of  fo  ufeful  and  va- 
luable creatures,  on  fuch  emergencies. 

Horfes  on  a journey,  from  the  flrong 
perfpiration  they  undergo,  and  the  conftant 
feeding  on  dry  food,  are  apt  to  become  too 
coftive ; this  ought  to  be  guarded  againft, 
by  giving  them  occafionally  a mafh  of 
fealded  bran,  boiled  barley,  or  malt,  either 
by  themfelves,  or  mixed  in  their  oats,  by 
way  of  a double  feed.  When  a horfe  fhows 
an  inclination  to  {tale  on  the  road,  he  {hould 

always 
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always  be  allowed  to  hand  ftill  for  that 
purpofe  ; and,  if  he  has  any  difficulty  in 
in  ftaleing,  an  ounce  of  nitre  may  be  given 
himin  his  food  for  a few  nights  following. 
It  is  of  confequence  to  attend  to  this  dif- 
charge,  and  alfo  that  by  ftool,  as  inatten- 
tion to  either  of  them  frequently  proves  the 
fource  of  many  diforders. 

’ i 

Before  I conclude  this  chapter  on  travel- 
ling, I would  beg  leave  to  prefer  a petition 
in  favour  of  the  poor  animal  who  is  the 
fubjedt  of  this  treatife,  and  which  is,  the 
allowing  him  a little  more  time  to  perform 
the  talk  required  of  him  ; 15  minutes  more 
than  what  is  allowed  at  prefent  to  perform 
a ftage  of  as  many  miles,  would  fave  the 
lives  of  a number  of  horfes  in  Great  Bri- 
tain yearly,  befides  the  numbers  that  are 
lamed,  and  otherwife  rendered  ufelefs  by 
fuch  feverity. 

As  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  prefent  fub- 
jedt, I ffiall  here  mention  one  obfervation 

on 
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on  {hoeing  horfes,  which  had  efcaped  me 
when  treating  on  that  head  in  my  former 
publication. 

When  the  roads,  &c.  are  covered  with 
ice,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  have  the  heels 
of  the  ihoes  turned  up,  and  frequently 
lharpened,  in  order  to  prevent  horfes  from 
flipping  and  falling.  As  this  cannot  be 
done  without  the  frequent  moving  of  the 
fhoes,  which  breaks  and  deftroys  the  cruft 
of  the  hoofs  where  the  nails  are  drove,  to 
prevent  this,  I have  always  recommended 
to  thofe  who  were  willing  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pence, to  have  fteel  points  fcrewed  into 
the  heels  or  quarters  of  each  fhoe,  which 
might  be  taken  out  and  put  in  occafionally. 

1 

The  method  of  doing  this  properly,  is 
firft  to  have  the  fhoes  fitted  to  the  fhape  of 
the  hoof,  then  to  make  a fmall  round  hole 
in  the  extremity  of  each  heel,  or  111  the 
quarters,  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  or  more,  in  proportion  to  the 

breadth 
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breadth  and  fize  of  the  fhoe  ; in  each  of 
thefe  holes  a fcrew  is  to  be  made ; the  fteel 
points  are  likewjfe  to  have  a fcrew  on  them, 
exactly  fitted  to  that  in  the  fhoes.  Care 
mud  be  taken  that  the  fcrew  on  the  points 
is  no  longer,  when  they  are  fcrewed  into 
the  fhoe,  than  the  thicknefs  of  the  latter* 
The  fleel  points  are  to  be  made  fharp;  they 
may  either  be  made  fquare,  triangular,  or 
chiffel  pointed,  as  may  be  mod  agreeable; 
the  height  of  the  point  above  the  fhoe  fhould 
not  exceed  half  an  inch  for  a faddle  horfe ; 
they  may  be  made  higher  for  a draught 
horfe.  The  key  or  handle  that  is  neceffary 
to  fcrew  them  in  and  out  occafionally,  is 
made  in  the  fhape  of  the  capital  letter  T, 
and  of  a fufficient  fize  and  flrength  j at  the 
bottom  of  the  handle,  a focket  or  cavity 
mud  be  made,  properly  adapted  to  the  fhape 
of  the  fteel  point,  and  fo  deep  as  to  receive 
the  whole  head  of  the  point  that  is  above 
the  fhoe.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fcrew 
from  breaking  at  the  neck,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary to  make  it  of  a gradual  taper  ; the  fame 

is 
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is  likewife  to  be  obferved  of  the  female 
fcrew  that  receives  it,  that  is,  the  hole  muR 
be  wider  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fhoe  than 
the  under  part ; the  fharp  points  may  be 
tempered  or  hardened,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  growing  too  foon  blunt ; but, 
when  they  become  blunt,  they  may  be 
fharperied  as  at  firft.  Thefe  points  fhould 
be  unfcrewed  when  the  horfe  is  put  into 
the  liable,  as  the  Hones  will  do  them  more 
injury  in  a few  minutes  than  a day’s  riding 
on  ice.  A draught  horfe  fhould  have  one 
point  on  each  fhoe,  as  that  gives  them  firm- 
er footing  in  drawing  on  ice ; but,  for  a 
faddle  horfe,  when  they  are  put  there,  they 
are  apt  to  make  him  trip  and  Humble. 

When  the  fhoes  are  provided  with  thefe 
points,  a horfe  will  travel  on  ice  with  the 
greateH  fecurity  and  Headinefs,  much  more 
fo  than  on  caufeway  or  turnpike  roads,  as 
the  weight  of  the  horfe  prefles  them  down 
in  the  ice  at  every  Hep  he  makes. 
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Page  3gline  i.  for  contra&ive  read  contra&ile. 
67.  laft  line,  for  weighs  read  weigh. 

109.  line  12.  for  putrifaftion  read  putrefaftion. 
126.  1.  for  are  read  is. 

148.  3.  dele  cuticular.' 

239.  19.  for  deflu&ions  read  defluxions. 

282.  1.  for  ditto  read  ditto. 

268.  16.  for  was  read  mere. 

312.  5.  and  6.  for  nafuea  read  naufea.- 

335*  13.  for  camplaints  read  complaints. 

335.  1 6.  for  putrifa&ion  read  putrefaction. 

341.  19.  dele  cuticular. 

342.  19.  dele  cuticular. 

349.  17.  for  outter  read  outers 
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